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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND OF RURAL SCHOOLS 
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DICK’S FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL 


Circulation Fully Double That of Any Other Educational Magazine 
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t New Primary Arithmetic Card: 





LATTAS BOOK 
FOR 
TEACHERS 


= f\ Revised andEnlarged ()) 
“= $1.00 Postpaid os: 
Se J} S LATTA, Inc = 
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drawings to color, most of which 
are 6x9 inches, together with twenty different outline maps and ten 
different physiology drawings, each 84X11 inches, 
tains interesting stories for opening exercises and for language pur- 
} poses, besides 350 primary memory gems, good advice on school manage- 
ment and instruction in elementary psychology. 


200,000 teachers, 


es 


Book for Teachers” free. 


New Primary 
Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 
in print’ and seript) as 
shown, Bach card 2'4x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sid About 150 
_ J other words in print and 

seript, ineluding — pro- 
t nouns, verbs, adjectives, conjunctions, etc., 
making a vocabulary to prepare the child for 
any primer or first reader, See them listed in 
“The Beginner’s Outllt.” Per set 25¢. 


Os, 





The Beginner’s Outfit 

* Asplendid collection of devices and supplies 
+ toteach young children from the first day of 
‘school uutil they are prepared to use” the 
* primer, Every teacher who has used the Be- 
: vinner’s Outtitas listed below has been more 
* than satisfied with results, 


Order Any of the Following 


! Word Chart, showing print and seript....... 206 
} Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
{ sentences, four inches high, to trace...... 166 


Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and scriptin outline on white 
1 








$ drawing paper, forfour pupils...........66 OG 
> Primary Language Cards, for four pupils... .25¢ 
t Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
$ print, the other seript, for four pupils..... « 
} 3000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils ....166 
+ 8000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils....... lic 
{ 544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
: light red ink, to trace, for four pupils..... Ie 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 4 inch 
high, 1450 characters, for four pupils......306 


Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 44 inch 
high, 2220 characters, for four pupils......20¢ 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 54x 





Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginners Outfit for four pupils consists 
of the above list which amounts to $2.88, but 
we will send all postpaid tor only $2.60, 

Note :—Add 45¢ for each additional pupil 
after the first four. 

Same as above for three pupils.........+6.-$2.40 
Same as above for two pupils.........e0006- 1.70 
Same as above for One pupil..........eeeeee 1.25 





Popular Pictures 

Sepia Phototone, 16x 20— 
Washington; Lincoln; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother and 
Child: Windmill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Homeward. Each 
oc; four for 7c. 
50 Popular Pictures, half- 


cent size, assorted..... 20¢ 
Intermediate Language 
Pictures, per set....... 206 





48 Indians, in 

dress, With names, 7X9, book form......... 

Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any wanted, each..2rc 
Ask for Picture Catalog. 


Drawing Paper, Cardboard, etc. 
Postage Extra 
Manila, 5 Ibs..... 
Papers 9x 12 Common White, 
Three Kinds Fancy White, 104% Ibs......$1.40 
6x9, as above, 4% above weights and prices, 
Drawing and Construction Paper, 9x12 as- 
sorted colors, except red, 50sheets, 20 0z...15¢ 
Mounting and Construction Paper, heavy, 
20x25, fourteen colors, no red, 2 Ibs....... 306 
Cardboard for sewing cards and construc- 
tion, White, tough, 50 sheets, 9x12, 2 1bs....30¢ 
Paper for folding and cutting, assorted col- 
ors, 17x22, 35 sheets, 2 Ibs.......... ree yy 256 
Silhouette }Paper, 10x25, black or red, 24 
sheets, 1 1b. Black 25c; Red...............85C 


ROC § 

Plasteline 
Colors: Green-Grey, Terra-cotta, Brown,‘Supe- 
rior Brand.” Ib., 35c—Postage extra, Com- 
osite Clay, lb., 25c—Postage extra, Clay 
‘lour, 5 lbs., 25c—Postage extra. How to 

Teach Modeling. postpaid, 25c. 
Modeling Board :—Size 7x9 inches, doz., 6 Ibs., 
$1.50 ; 9X12, 10 Ibs., doz., $1.75. Postage extra. 





posing | | 101 Ths... 900 


Sewing Card Patterns, 
Designs, Booklet Cover 
Calendars and other 


The postpaid price is $1.00, but you need to send only 25¢ additional if 
you purchase not less than $2.00 worth of supplies at the same time. } 
you order not less than $4.00 worth of supplies you may ask for “Latta’s Br 
Do not wait—order now. 


With Magazines, Plan Books 
READ THIS 


Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised 
and enlarged, 9x12 inches, weight 
two pounds. Contains 398 splendid 
drawings and cut-out pictures for 
special subjects, such as Hallowe'en, 
Thanksyiving, Christmas, Valentine, 
Lincoln, Washington, Hiawatha, Es 
kimo, Robinson Crusoe, Longfellow, 
Animals, Birds, Fish, Dutch Boys, 
Girls, 
subies, Soldiers, Brownies, 
Children, Indians, Negroes, Trees, 


Overall Boys, Sun- 


The book also con- 


Now in use by over 
Mat. 
If 


ete 





. 
Outline Maps 
Size 64% x 11 inches, 

United States, Any Continent, Eurasia, Voy- 
age and Discovery; Canada; British Isles; 
Great Lakes; Egypt, Gaul, Ancient History; 
Greece; Italy; New England States; Middle 
Atlantic; Kast Central; West Central; East 
Southern; West Southern; Northwestern ; 
Southwestern, Northeastern ; Southern; Cen- 
tral; Western; Any State. On good paper, 
50 for 35c¢; 100 for GUC, 


Large Outline Maps 


World or U.S., 11x 17, 20 for 35e, 
United States, on chart paper, 24x36, 8 for 20c. 


Manual Training Tools 


= Tools and materials for light 
wood work. Hammer 15¢; 
Awl with 3 points 1e;) 14-in. 
Hand Saw 60c; Try Square 
Swedish Sloyd Knife 
Coping Saw with 12 

5 6-inch Cutting 






30C; 
| blade C3 
He; Pencil Compass 
10¢; 9-inch Screw Driver 25¢; 
) 6-inch Flat File 16e; 6-inch 

Taper File 10¢;) Block Plane 
5c; Tube Mending Glue 10¢; 
Six Sheets Sand Paper, assorted 5c: 
Three packages Brads and Orna 
mental Tacks 10c, 
\ Order any article, or the complete 

set, 7 lbs., reduced price s3.95— 
Postage extra. 


ee ° 
Manual Training Exercises 
Sixteen Manual Training Exercises, plainly 
detailed illustrations on separate sheets of 
heavy wail with necessary instructions. Sub- 
jects: Paper Knives; Match Lighter and Pen- 
cil Pointer; Letter Rack; Bracket Shelf; Calen- 
dar or Memorandum Pad; Whisk Broom Holder; 


| 25C; 









’ 
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PenandInk Rack; Pencil Box; Book Rack; Doll's 

Bedstead: Toy Barn or Bird House; Toy Ani- 

mals; Picture Frame; Blotter Pad. Per set 25c. 
Drawings to Color 

44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted........ 30c 

50 Drawings to Color, 6x9, assorted kinds....25¢ 


-20C 


50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes........ 
12 Dilferent Calendars to Color, 6X9........ 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9., 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9...... 
16 “Three Bears” Drawings to Color, 6 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6X9.........06.. 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9..... 
16 Cock Robin Drawings, with story.......... 15¢ 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings, With story..15¢ 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline...10¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations in colors, to Cut out..... -10¢ 










Farm Stories, with 16 drawings, Primary...15¢ 


Gummed Devices 


Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Jack O’Lanterns; 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Chick; Bunny; 
Easter Lily; Flags; Maple 
Leaves; Any Initial. One kind 
ina box, Per box 10c, 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Brightest and most in- 
tense colors made, 
One dozen, assorted colors, 
























f FANCY COLORED! r POStpirid ...........006 25¢ 
‘A wo dozen, postpaid... .45c¢ 
ICMAL HK | six dozen, ie bn G0" 
| CRAYONS | Postage extra. 

| aa taahire Gross, one color or 16 as- 
(dedicated! sorted colors, 24% Ibs., 





$1.40—Postage extra. 


Colored Crayons 

No. 8 Pastello—8 standard colors, including 
brown and black, used wet or dry, One box 
postpaid, 8c: dozen, 2 }bs., 45c—Postage extra. 

Old Faithful, No. 444, Wax Crayons—8 colors, 
superior quality. Box postpaid, 8c; doz., 2 
Ibs., 466—Pestage extra, 

No. 19 Crayograph, perfect drawing crayon, 
not easily broken, 8 standard colors includ- 
ing brown and black. Box postpaid, 12c; 
doz., 2 lbs., 90¢—~ Postage extra. 
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‘a s C's str i¢ o ecns 
oiitt tikes pat RENAE NETS Pull AC 
cardboard ready to cut out and make up, 
mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking 
Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobby Horse, Santa with 
Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet Baby, Overall 
Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, 
Klephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck- 
ing Hen, Bunny Running, Brownie, Indian, Ne- 
gro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving 
Because of their simplicity and ease 
construction any child can make up the ¢ 
set with the given instructions. 
rass Paper Fasteners, 100 round head 4 inch 
1c; % inch 20c ; % inch 25c 3 1 inch 30c. 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers | 





Ask for Latta’s New Teachers Catalog 





Auto- 





Price 60c. 


Otherwise 
Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. 

Fancy Colored Chalk, Box H, doz. asstd....25¢ 

Other Stencils, 22x34, each 10c. (Typical Pil- 
grims'; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Kight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 
Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Wash- 
ingtonion Horse; Flag; Program; Roll of 
Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha; Wild 
Indian on Horse; Beef Animal, showing meat 
cuts; Five Soldier Boys Marching; Name any 
Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 

New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
of nine school months 60¢; each 10c; 3 for 25c. 

Portraits, Animals, etc. size 17x22, each 5c. 


Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 


Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 

Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey ; 

Locomotive; Steamer; Bulfalo; Indian; Mak- 
ing Jack o’ Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 

Special Stencils, Fifty different 

Busywork Stencils, medium 

size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 

Stencils, 15; 

Phonic Stencils, 


Forty Different 
about 9x12, 


60e; Five-inch Ornamental 

(2 A Alphabet, 20¢; 9 Twelve-inch 

FSO Plain Alphabet,40e; Six - inch 
ST . r i) , 

Old) English Alphabet, —25c; 


Seript: Alphabet for Blackboard, capitals, 
small letters and figures, set 1¢c. 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, Name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3¢ each, for seat work. 

Blue Stamping Powder, 4-pound bag.......15¢ 

Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each 40c 
United States; Europe; World; Eurasia, 

10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil........15¢ 


9 . ° 
Latta’s Printed Weaving Mats 
Size 6x6, assorted col- 
ors, half inch slits, printed 
on thick paper to be cut 
out. 15 mats for 10c. 


New Cut-Out 
Weaving Mats 


Size 8x8, construction 
paper, assorted colors, half 
in.slits,all cut outand ready 
to weave, 20 mats for 25c. 


e 
Miscellaneous Helps 
42 New Paper Cutting Designs .......66. 08 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards,............. 15c 
New Intermediate Arithmetic Cards 
2000 Colored Papers, 34x$, to make chains 
1000 colored Circles to paste, 1 inch .......... 
Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship.... 5¢ 
12 sheets Transparent Tracing Paper, 17x22. .20¢ 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, sheet 10c; 3for...... 
25 Public School Report Cards .......e000008-15C 
Doll Furniture Patterns to trace, set........20¢ 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high... .25¢ 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, on Time, 100.........10¢ 
12 Pretty Gift Cards, or for Language.......25¢ 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set......25¢ 
Latta’s Business Exercise for all grades....25¢ 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools ....15¢ 
8-inch Clock Dial with metal hands.......... 25¢ 


9 e 

Latta’s Duplicator 
Prices—Postage extra 
Size 9x12, complete 
with ink and sponge, 

B UDS...00000050000c8R00 
Size 9x14, 6 Ibs......$3.40 
Pint refill, 2 lbs.....$1.20 
Quart refill, 4 1bs, .$2.15 
Hektograph Ink, name 
color, bottle, 8 0z...45 
Hektograph Paper |s4x 
11 or 844x13, 5 Ibs... .45 




















School Scissors 
Blunt Points, 4% in. dozen, 
18 0z., 75c—Postage extra, 
—e Points, nicke 1, 5% in., 
each apace 18c; doz., 
2lbs., $1.50—Postageextra, 
Same, 7 inch, each postpald—35e. 


and Other Purchases 
OUR BEST OFFER 


Ask for Latta’s Book for Teachers 
or 25¢ worth of School Supplies with 
any of the following, or with any 
school magazine at $1.50 or......$1.25 
Primary Education, one year... 1.50 
Popular Educator, one year .... 1.50 
Industrial Arts Magazine... 15 
School Century, one year ...... 
School Education, one year..... 
Kindergarten and First Grade... 1.25 
Pathfinder, one year. 
Something To Do, one year...... 1.00 
Progressive Teacher, one year.. 1.00 
American Primary Teacher,.... 1.00 
Midland Schoo!ls, one year....... 1.00 
Marion George Plan Books, Pri- 

mary or Intermediate, 10 vols, 

in each set, per Set ......0-s i 
Month by Month Books, 10 Vols. 2.25 
Day by Day in the 

School, 3 Vols., Cloth, set...... 4.00 
Year’s Entertainments, 10 Vols. 
e 


Sent Postpaid 


Septe 





EDUCATION 


* FEBRUARY - 1915 






































School Arts Magazine, 1 2) | 
Etude, one youre RES — 

Guide to Nature, one year... 1 
Christian Herald, one year. 13 
St. Nicholas, one year..,..... 3) | 
Review of Reviews, one year 34 ! 
Everybody’s Magazine...... 15) | 
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rimary 


— 


1.00 


Note: Write for special combination and club offers on above or 
any other magazines. 
or lower than any other responsible magazine agency. 


Remember we furnish clubs at as low a price : 


Unless 
Mentioned 


Best Story Book 


A handsome, cloth 
bound book, containing 
forty-one popular stories 





for primary grades. 
Read the contents and 
you will be convinced 


that it is not possible for 
a primary or rural 
teacher to find better 
stories for opening exer- 
cises or for language purposes, ' 

Contents: The Little Red Hen; The Battleof ! 
the Beasts ; The Three Pigs; The Three Bears: 
Proserpina; The Town Musicians; The Old : 
Woman and Her Pig; Arachne, The Skillful 
Weaver ; The Ugly Duckling ; The Wise Fairy; 
and thirty-one others equally popular, 1% 
pages, large type, 47 illustrations. Postpaid, 3c. 


| 
| 





= : and } 
Phonics 
Contains helpful sug. | 
gestions for teaching ! 
the child to read,andat | 
the same time acquire | 
a power for mastering | 
new words and a sense | 
of the use and power of | 
words as they are used } 
in the expression of + 
; thought. Practical with + 
! : any primer or methodof | 
“1 bese mt hats ‘i instruction, Used and } 
Loerie ears | endorsed by thousands + 
of teachers. Postpaid,2ic 
Special Books for Teachers 
Suggestions for Seat Work......cccceeeeseeeel | 
Paper Folding and Cutting. Lucy Latter..25¢ | 
How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg.....25¢ | 


Reading 
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Basket Making. T. V. Morse..... ....+ ooarreee } 
Drawing with Colored Crayons. Augsburg..35¢ | 
Stories to Tell. Sara Cone Bryant.......... $1.00 ; 
Language Games. Myra King...... iaheovetne J 


Games, Seat Work, Sense Training ...... 
How to Make Paper Box Furniture.... 
Work and Play with Numbers...... eeee 
The Debater’s Guide. John H. Arnold.,.....2% 
Teachers and Students American History 






and Government. A. R. MCCOOK ......46..4U¢ | 
Same book abridged.........++..606 ni 
American Government and Politics.......... Te | 


Latta’s New Class Record ; 

Latta’s New Class Rec- ; 
ord Book is 4%x7¥% inches ; 
and it provides a special ; 
ruling with instructions for ; 
a secret method of mark- ; 
ing. By this plan the record ; 
of a pupil is much neater | 
and more quickly made : 
than is possible by the use | 
of any o‘her system. It 
shows daily,weekly,month- ; 
ly and final grades that are 
a secret 





LATTA’S 
New Class Record 


Ne 10 


Pocket Size 


to all except the | 
teacher. Each double page | 
provides for a complete 
record of twelve pupils for 
five months. The method 
is protected by copyright, 
and it is endorsed by super 
invendents, college professors, principals, 
grade and rural teachers. Satisfaction assured 
or money refunded and you keep the book. - 

Card bound, for 288 names, postpaid.....+++1% | 
Cloth bound, for 480 names, postpaid........% | 


Rubber Type Printers 


a ay th type, alphabets, figures, ; 
munotaation Marks, oe.” in strong wooden 














agg ag marks, etc. aeet 
»0X, With ink, stamping pad an 8p om 
Weight 3 lbs. Price $1.30. Postageextra = lo 


Miscellaneous Supplies 
Postage Extra 
Round Reed. No. 1, Ib., $1.20; . 
No. 3, Ib., $1.10; No. 4, Ib., $1.00; Nos. 5 an 
Ib., 90¢; 44 inch Flat Reed, Ib., 90¢. 
Raffia, Natural, 1D......+.+.0++ 
Raffia, colored, Ib., 90c; % Ib., 50¢; 
Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg., 2 02...-.- 
Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg., 2 0' 
Shoe Pegs, 3000, six colors, 12 0Z...+>- 
Call Bell, diameter 3% inches, 6 02... 
Pitch Pipe, Do in ten keys, 4 02 ....+++- 
Macrame’Cord, name color, bat], 5 02- 
Charcoal, 10 sticks, 3-inch, 4.02Z..++++++++" 





No. 2, Ib., $1.15; ; 


14 1b... | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
































The Victor in Public School No. 122, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The Victor in the schools 


As this school year begins, over four thousand cities and towns are using the Victor in the schools, 
Twelve millions of school children are acquiriny.a knowledge of the world’s greatest music and musi- 
cians through the medium of the Victor and Victor Records, 


Are your pupils enjoying this privilege? 
New Victor Records for schools include: 


Attractive School Marches 


18017 ) Tenth Regiment March (R.B.Hall) Victor Military Band 
10 in. 7Sc (In the Park March (Carl Dorn) Victor Military Band 


Rote Songs for Little Children 
The Leaves’ Party (2) Thanksgiving Song (From “Songs 
18074 | of Child World No. |’’ Elsie Baker 
10 in. 75c | Land of Nod (2) Tracks in the Snow (3) Jack-o-Lantern 
| Olive Kline 
Humpty Dumpty (2) To Market (3) Crooked Man (4) 
Tommy Tucker (5) Mother Hubbard Elizabeth Wheeler 
Sing a Song of Sixpence (2) I Love Little Pussy (3) 
Georgie Porgie (4) Pussy Cat (5) Feast of Lanterns 
Elizabeth Wheeler 
Blue Birds (2) Mr. Duck and Mr. Turkey (3) Six Little 
Puppies (4) Little Birdie (Neidlinger) (‘‘Small Songs for 
17776 Small Singers’’) 
10 in. 75c ) Tiddlely-Winks and Tiddlely-Wee (2) The Chicken (3) 
The Bunny (4) Mr. Squirrel (Neidlinger) (‘Small Songs 
for Small Singers’’) Olive Kline 


18076 
10 in. 75c_ 


Tuskegee Institute Singers 
The Old Time Religion 
1807 Tuskegee Inst. Singers 
Heaven Song (2) 
Inchin’ Along 
Tuskegee Inst. Singers 


10in. 75c 


‘12in, $1.25 


Olive Kline 








Just off the press 


New edition of the Victor book, 
“What We Hear in Music” 
A. complete text in Music History and Appreciation, 
Hlistrated with Victor Records. 


Readings and Character Impersonations 
Paul Revere’s Ride (llenry W. Longfellow) 
35555 William Sterling Battis 
12in, $1.25) The Rising of 976 (Thomas Buchanan Read) 
William Sterling Battis 


Uriah Heep (Character Impersonations from Dickens’ 
‘‘David Copperfield’’) William Sterling Battis 


35556 
12in. $1.25 | Micawber 


Mark Twain) (Samuel L. Clemens) 
William Sterling Battis 


How Tom Whitewashed the Fence 
(From ‘‘Tom Sawyer,’’ Mark Twain) 
(Samuel L. Clemens) 


‘ 35563 


William Sterling Battis 


Scrooge—Part I—‘ Marley’s (Character Impersonations 
Ghost’’ from Dickens’ ‘‘A 
Christmas Carol’’) 


William Sterling Battis 


35566 
12in. $1.25 | Scrooge—Part Il—‘‘The Ghost 
of Christmas Past’’ 


Scrooge—Part II—‘The Ghost} (Character Impersonations 
from Dickens’ *‘A 
Christmas Carol’’) 

Villiam Sterling Battis 


“ 35567 of Christmas Present’’ 


12in, $1.25 Scrooge—Part IV—‘'The Ghost 
of Chiristimas to Come’”’ 


| Our Guide in Genoa (From ‘‘Innocents Abroad, ’’ 














Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in ‘use, the 
horn can be placed under the instrus 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tectit from dust and promiscuous us 
by irresponsible people, 





For further information, and for cducational litera- 
ture, see the nearest Victor dealer, or write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 









































































Ten Numbers Each Year 















Vr, A. OWEN, President, 


W. J. BEECHER, 
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NORMAL INSERUCTOR AND PRIMARY 

PLANS 1s publisied the miiddle of the mouth pre- 
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number of schools each year. 


type. 


James Whitcomb Riley’s Birthday 


The death of James Whitcomb Riley, the ‘Hoosier poet,’’ which 
occurred at his home in Indianapolis, July 22, will give special em- 
phasis to the observance of his birthday in thousands of schools, in 
October. Riley had been ina great measure accepted as ‘‘the children’s 
poct,’’ and his birthday, October 7, has been recognized in a growing | 
As has been our custom, we have pro- 
vided a fine and comprehensive Riley Program for our October num- 
ber, and this will be especially appreciated this year. 
this, we count ourselves particularly fortunate in having as one of our 
features an article on ‘James Whitcomb Riley and the Children.” 
This is furnished us by Edmund H. Eitel, Riley’s nephew and sec- 
retary, and the editor of the Biographical Edition of his works. He has 
had the hundreds of letters written to Riley by school children in_all 
parts of the country to select from. 
Kitel has included a brief sketch of Riley’s boyhood, and has furnished 
a picture of the Boy Riley and his Mother, copied from an old daguerro- 
Our cover picture will show the poet surrounded by a group of 
children friends, whom he loved so much to have with him. 
taken in June and is one of the very last photographs of the poet. Of 
course, all of this had been arranged for long before the poet’s death, 
but that event makes the day’s observance this year more impressive. 
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Charles M. Carroll ... a 
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Mother Goose Herself Next Month 


At the request of Miss Wotter, whose letter we publish here, ang 
many others interested in the series of Mother Goose outlines, We 


| shall provide the outline of Old Mother Goose herself in the October 


issue. This may be used in poster effect like the previous outlines, op 
as the letter suggests, as the cover design of a Mother Goose booklet 
Appleton, Wis., Jan. 7, 1916 
I wish to tell you how much I enjoy your magazine Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. I am a kindergarten teacher, and am especially making use of your val. 
terns for posters and Mother Goose pictures. [ have been taking your magazine 
Jast year and this, and we have made all the posters and have them tacked y 
around the room. They make avery attractive kindergarten decoration. P 
We have taught the children stories for each poster. We have also made g 
border across our room of the Mother Goose pictures. The children love both 
posters and pictures of Mother Goose stories. We have also taught the children 
the songs and stories that go with the Mother Goose pictures. They watch the 
board for a_new picture and spy it as soon as they enter the kindergarten, Be. 
cause the children love these Mother Goose pictures so much, I thought it would 
be nice for each child to make a book to keep. So I have had hectographed cop. 
ies made of each picture and the children are doing them now. x P 
The children are very interested in working on the pictures. I admit I am 
charmed with them myself, and am making several books to give away as gifts 
to little friends. Two other kindergartens have decided to make books, hearing 
of the idea. Now the question of a cover design comes to me. | think this de. 
sign should be a picture of Mother Goose herself. I have a picture of Mother 
Goose that I can use, but it is not nearly so artistic as your pictures. I have been 
wondering if you could put a picture of Mother Goose in one of the magazines 
I do not wish to ask too much, but please consider this a suggestion from a very 
interested subscriber. While my Mother Goose picture is fairly good, it would 
not be in keeping with the pretty, artistic pictures that will make up the book 
Probably others will be confronted with the same problem of an appropriate 
cover design. Yours respectfully, 
Mabel Wotter. 


Order Now—Pay November 15th 


Subscriptions to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY-PLANS, new or 
renewal, together with any books offered in connection with the 
publication, may be ordered now by teachers, payment to be made 
November 15th. In ordering, please state that you are a teacher and 
where you expect to teach the coming year. We not only invite but 
urge all teachers who would find it more convenient to avail them- 
selves of this privilege than to pay cash at this time, to do so, for we 
fully realize the importance of teachers having their equipment as 
early in the school year as possible. 


Our Combination Offers 


{#° You may order now and pay November 15th, as above offered. 
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Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add posiag 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathtinder, 52¢. 
pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. bo , 
is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published 2 
The Pathfinder the Nation’s Capital. Ii is now in its 22nd year of il 
eggs success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events yt 
zine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what F 
soing on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpos 
n this paper all the important news of the day is skillfully and impartiall co : 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special va U 
and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discuss 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, idounel to stimulate wholesome ap 
on the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they ony 
to know about the progress of affairs in general and it tells the story are 
clearly and sonipechaumtusty . If you want a paper that is entertaining, who per 
and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. size eer 
increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price¢ e 
per year, of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
in other combinations as listed above. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville. N. Y. 
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EMINENT PUBLIC SERVICE 


Dr. A. E. Winship in Journal of Education, Boston 


HE International Harvester Company’s educational 
activities are among the most intelligent of all 
official or other efforts for aggressively progressive 
education in school and out, for the betterment of 
the common people, especially of those in rural 





communities. 


If there be any purpose other than altruistic, it is one which 
will benefit all American business interests, for every line of business 
from the harness maker to the automobile manufacturer, from the train- 
man to the promoter, from the street sweeper to the baker, from the 
corner grocer to the breakfast food dealer, from the postman to the 
expressman, from the maker of wheelbarrows to the aviator, from the 
seedsman to the millwright, from the swineherd and shepherd to the 
packer of pork and beef, will be advantaged by the increased prosperity 
that comes from diversifying crops, improving soil, heightening seed 
efficiency, eliminating mongrel stock on farm and range, and waging 
successful warfare against the boll weevil, cattle tick, and other pests 


that destroy crops and make animal industry hazardous. 


Beyond all their campaigns for soil improvement, crop increase 
and stock breeding, fully one-half of all the activities of Professor P. G. 
Holden and his army of expert talent is devoted to the advancement of 
the health and home comfort for the farmer, his wife, his children, house 


servants and farm help. 


We have personally followed Professor Holden and his associates 
in their field campaigns, in their highly efficient literature which has set 
a new pace for the issue of public documents, in their lecture charts and 
outlines which are unparalleled as aids to teachers and other community 
workers, and in their lantern slides which they furnish to schools and 
field agents, and we have never known any other agency so wide in its 
scope of service, so complete in its equipment, so prompt in its response 


to requests for aid. 


One must be lost to every sense of appreciation who can know of 
the vast expenditure for this-extensive work and still entertain any suspi- 
Cion as to the motives of those responsible for the materialization of the 
grandest vision we have ever known of rural community needs. 








Educational Notes 


A girl student, Helen Furrer, of Eas- 
| ton, Illnois, is reported by the local 
Superintendent as having a_ perfect 
record for the twelve years she has at- 
tended the common schools, having been 
neither absent nor tardy during that 
time, 


Superintendent J. A. Shawan of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, declined re-election and 
retired from the work after serving 
twenty-five years in that position. It is 
said that not a vote has been cast against 
him in all that time, which belies the 
accepted saying that a strong man is 
bound to make enemies. 


The Illinois Educational Press Bulletin 
presents a table showing the number of 
teachers employed in that state for the 
years 1901 to 1915, divided between men 
and women, with percentages of increase 
and decrease. In 1901 there were 6,897 

/men and 19,682 women; in 1915, 5,918 
men and 26,902 women. This is a loss 
of 14 per cent in men and a gain of 37 
per cent in women, and a gain of 24 per 
cent in the total number during the fif- 
teen years. The last two years, however, 
show a gain of over five per cent in the 

‘number of mem 


¢ 

The Fulton Democrat, a progressive 
weekly paper published at Lewistown, 
Illinois, is offering to the children of the 
xvades in the schools of that county a 
weekly prize for the two best letters 
sent in during the week. At the end of 
the school year a prize of a fine set of 
books for the school library is to be 
given to the school which has sent in 
the best letter during the year. The 
benefit is two-fold — encouraging the 
pupils to write-intelligent and interest- 
inge letters, and at the same time setting 
hefore each school of the county what 
the other schools are doing, 


A well known citizen of Valparaiso, 
Ind., Mr. William I. Pinney, and his 
daughter, are establishing a Foundation 
for the training of young men in Agri- 
culture. It consists of four hundred acres 
of excellent land in the vicinity of Val- 
paraiso. They have tendered the manage- 
mentof this foundation to Valparaiso 
University, which the University gladly 
accepts. It will be the means of its en- 
larging to any extent desired its depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The value of the 
foundation is more than $50,000.  Val- 
paraiso University has never, in all its 
history, solicited any gifts or aid, and 
this is the first outside help, which is 
highly appreciated. 


The General Hduecation Board an- 
nounces that it is about completing a 
study of the public school system in- 
augurated at Gary, Indiana. The pur- 
pose is that a full and authoritative ac- 
count of this interesting experiment in 
public education may be available for 
study and use throughout the country. 
The Board has employed a staff of edu- 
cational experts who have already de- 
voted five months to a first-hand study 
of the purposes, methods and costs of 
the system and the results actually 
achieved. This work was undertaken at 
the invitation of the school board of 
Gary. The results will be embodied in 
a comprehensive volume to be issued by 
the Board. 


Prof. D. R.- Augsburg, the author of 
the Augsburg Drawing System, and who 
is so well known and highly appreciated 
by the readers of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans through his Drawing 
articles in its pages, has removed from 

| Chicago to California, and has become 
connected with the San Francisco State 
Normal School. He was formerly lo- 
cated in San Francisco, and this is a re- 
turn to the field where his reputation 
was first made. In this he is givena 
hearty greeting. The Western Journal of 
Education, of San Francisco says: ‘* Mr. 
Augsburg as a teacher, institute lecturer 
and writer on drawing has the ability. to 
yet results. California is to be ecén- 
gratulated in having him once more in 
her edueational institutions, and may 
look for a revival in practical methods 
in drawing now that he has returned.”’ 
Our readers will also be glad to kuow 
that this change of location will not in- 
terfere with the continuance of Mr, Augs- 
burg’s contributions to this magazine, 
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What Our Readers Will Find in This 


Magazine 


Page 18. The Joy and Dignity of Service. An inspirational article for every 
teacher in the country, written by the well known and beloved ‘ ‘Corn Lauy,’’ 
real name is Jessie Field, once County Superintendent of Page County, 
Jowa. Miss Field is one of the most remarkable educational personages of the 
day and we are fortunate to secure an article from her pen. It is a message well 
fitted to occupy the first page of the first magazine of the school year 1916-17. 

A delightfully told story of the renowned ‘* Pied Piper of Hamelin,”’ 
Suited to grades three to seven. 
Grades two to five. 

An inspira- 


whose 


Page 14. 
by the noted story-teller, Susie M. Best. 

Page 15. Patterns for a Poster of the *‘Vied Piper.” 

Page 16. Reading and the Reading Habit, by Dorothy F. Cocks. 
tional yet practical article. Suited to grades three to eight. 

Page 17. Present Methods of Teaching Primary Reading. A pedagogical ar- 
ticle for primary teachers, analyzing the various methods of teaching reading. 

Page 18. A Practical Lesson in Civics. An ornamental, patriotic selection 
to be cut out and hung upon the schoolroom wall. Suited to grades three to eight. 

Page 19. Indian Life as a Center of Interest in Manual Training. A beauti- 
fully illustrated article by B. F. Larsen, Director of Art in the Brigham Young 
University Elementary ‘Training School. Mr. Larsen has probably done more to 
stimulate in school children a love for handwork than any other man in the coun- 
try. His efforts are everywhere being recognized. The teacher of any grade will 
find some work described in bis article which she can adapt for her use. 

A Plan for Teaching “Hiawatha’s Childhood.”’? A complete lesson 
plan for teaching this well-known poem. It can be adapted for grades one to five. 

Page 23. Education in Terms of Today. By Chas. M. Carroll. A deseription 
of the work of one of the great educational leaders of today, Henry G. Holden. 

Page 24. The Transformation of the Dullard. One solution of a school prob- 
lem that confronts many teachers of both city and country schools. 

Page 25. A Button Doll. Handwork for grades one to four. 

Page 26. A Square Deal for Words. By Emma M. Bolenius. 
to common inaccuracies in English and their correct forms. 

Page 27. A Study of Mexico. By Mary E. 8S. Davidson, B. S. This is the 
first of a number of articles on geography that Miss Davidson will provide in 
1916-17. She is a graduate of Teachers College, Columbia University, a pupil of 
Prof. Richard EK. Dodge, and a yeoyraphy specialist in the Model School, Hunter 
College, New York City. ‘This study is suited to grades four to seven. 

Page 29. Home Geography for Rural Schools. An article of practical help 
for teachers of grades two to five. 

Page 30. Mother Goose Story Lessons. A page of Mother Goose stories to 
be dictated to a class, or to be memorized, or to be written on a blackboard for 
reading lessons, or to be put on a blackboard and copied by pupils as an exercise 
in language. No child’s education is complete without a knowledge of the won- 
derful) Mother Goose rhymes. Many of them should be memorized in grades one 
and two, and many should be used in grades two, three and four in language. 

Page 31. Mother Goose Poster Pattern. This page correlates with the preceding 
page. Itis the eighteenth pattern of a Mother Goose figure. For grades one to four. 

Pages 32 and 33. Picture Study. Delightful text and a full page picture of 
the masterpiece. For grades one to six. The picture study for this month 
should be correlated with the literature and story telling provided on page 14. 

Page 34. Teaching Wrifing by the Use of Games. An article on one of the 
most approved modern methods of teaching writing to young children. 

Page 35. How to Draw with Skill and Ease. Mr. Augsburg’s drawing lessons 
are the simplest and most practical ever put before the teaching public. They 
are suited to grades two to eight. 

Pages 86 and 87. Poster Patterns. 
subject. A small completed poster shows how to mount the figures. 
pages permit full size patterns. For grades one to four. 

Page 38. Health- and Grace-Giving Irercises and Games. By Lucia May 
Wiant. The first of a series of ten articles written by one of the best known 
teachers of physical culture in the country. For grades three to eiszht. 

Page 39. How I Taught Hygiene in a Country School. A lesson in tact and re- 
sourecefulness that will be appreciated by teachers of rural schools. 

Page 42. Making a Program jor a Rural School. This is a timely subject and 
has been well handled by a superintendent of wide experience. 

Page 43. Sight Reading Leaflet. For grades two to four. 

Page 44. ‘Whe Little Gray Pigeon. A story which is really a lesson in ethies, 
for the teacher to read aloud or to tell. For grades one to five. 

Page 45. A Kick Wagon. Toy to be made in wood by grades four to eight. 

Page 46. Practical Agriculture jor all the Grades. An unusually interesting 
‘‘how-to-do”’ article written by a teacher of one of the famous rural schools of 
Oconto County, Wisconsin. 

Page 47. A Trap Nest. A manual training problem for grades four to eight. 

Page 48. Current Events Stories for Dictation or Conversation. This page 
will be a feature of the magazine for the coming year. These stories are taken 
from actual happenings and may be used as matters of information or in language 
classes. For grades four to eight. 

Page 49. Hducative Seat Work, Grades one and two. 

Page 50. What Map Drawing Means in the Teaching of History. 
did history device. For grades five to eight. 

Page 51. Teaching Number to Slow Children. 
mary arithmetic for teachers of grades one to five. 

Page 52. Supplementary Problems in Harvesting. For grades four to eight. 

Page 538. Getting Acquainted the First Morning of School. An interesting 
pedagogical story describing the procedure of a teacher on that trying occasion. 
Some Little Early Settlers of the Middle West. An entertaining 
story describing prairie life of fifty years ago. Suited to grades three to seven. 

Page 55. Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. One of the most popular 
features of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. We have received hundreds of re- 
quests for poems to be put on this page. They are selected in order of popularity. 
The seven poems given this month will be read with much interest by the teacher 
and the ‘‘home folks.”’ 

Pages 56-60. Five pages of Entertainment. These consist of quotations, 
pieces to speak, plays, descriptions of entertainments, music and dialogues. Spe- 
cial attention is called to the vivacious little play in rhyme entitled ‘‘The Frolic 
of the Figures.’’ This can be acted by children from eight to fourteen. The 
description of the Pageant of the ‘‘Pied Piper of Hamelin’’ will interest teachers 
who are studying that piece of literature. 

Page 62. Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club. Another popular 
feature of. the magazine. On these pages are found clever little devices and helps 
that have been proved a success in all grades of city and country schoolrooms. 

Page 65. Educative Seat Work: Drawing and Work Cards. Designs of an 
apple, pear, peach and plums for tracing patterns. The words under each pattern 
are to be cut and mounted on cardboard. Pupils trace the pattern that is given 
té them and match the word-to the design. The designs also may be used’as sew- 


Page 21. 


A page devoted 


A two-page poster of a charming fall 
Our large 


A splen- 


A pedagogical article on pri- 


Page 54. 


A Nation - Wide Campaign for | 
Better Rural Schools 


| 
| 
By J.1.. McBrien, School Extension Agent, United | 

States Bureau of Education | 


I'rom the day Dr. P. P. Claxton as- 
sumed his duties as United States Com- 
missioner of Education, a nation-wide 
campaign has been waged for better 
rural schools. Commissioner Claxton is | 
now in his fifth year of service, and every 
year during his administration he has 
insisted on advanced steps being taken | 
by the Bureau itself for rural ie 











progress, as well as to urge upon admin- 
istrative school officers, teachers and 
patrons throughout the nation the im- 
perative necessity for improving the | 
rural schools. | 

Secretary Lane of the Department of 
the Interior in his annual report for 1915 
to the President of the United States 
sounds a clarion call for a nation-wide 
campaign for better rural schools. He 
urges upon Congress the appropriation 
of $100,000 for two or three years, with 
which to wage this campaign. For a 
cabinet officer to take such a bold stand 
for the long-neglected rural school gives 
new hope to the friends of rural educa- 
tion throughout the country. 

In educational opportunity the city boy 
and girl have privileges far superior to 
those of the farm boy and farm girl. In 
funds, in length of term, in equipment, 
in buildings, in administration and super- 
vision, in courses of study, in efficiency 
of the teaching force, and in salaries 
paid, the superiority of the city schools 
is so far above that of the rural schools 
as to make the situation in many sections 
of the country deplorable. It has been 
so desperate in many instances during 
the past twenty-five years, when con- 
trasted with the splendid opportunities 
of the city school, that it is given more 
times than any other reason by fathers 
and mothers for moving from the farm 
to the city. For, as Secretary Lane de- 
clares: ‘‘An ambitious people will go 
where education can he had for their 
children. There is no sense in talking of 
the charms of country life and the inde- 
pendence and dignity of producing from 
the soil if the school at command is po 
more modern than a wooden plow. ”’ 








Therefore, let every agency of State 
and Nation be organized and put into 
motion for the purpose of giving the 
rural schools a square deal. 


Fads 


Some folks like to knock. Especially 
do they like to knock the public schools. 
These days we have a good deal of knock- 
ing on the fads that have been intro- 
duced into the rural school. A great 
many people say that teachers pay so 
much attention to the fads that they 
have no time to teach the fundamentals. 
Have these people visited the schools ? 
Do they know what they are talking 
about? I fail to find many fads in the 
rural and village schools that I visit. 
The teachers of most of the rural schools 


just about the same way as they taught 
them twenty years ago. The chief de- 
viation from the traditional subjects is 
an attempt to teach the subject of agri- 
culture. Is thisafad? Even the method 
of teaching this subject is, in a good 
many schools, the traditional textbook 
method. Has anybody else found any- 
thing that is faddish in the country and 
village schools? 

No, the least thing that may be wrong 
with rural schools is fads. The fad talk 
is an expression of a desire upon the 


lic schools. It is one of the means con- 
servatives have found since time im- 
memorial to arrest progress of any sort. 
If teachers must, they should listen at- 
tentively, courteously, and then go about 
their work using the very best methods, 
devices and materials that they know 
about. We err rather on the side of 
conservatism.—L. J. Hanifan. 


( 





Nay, speak no ill; a kindly word 

Can never leave a sting behind; 

And, oh, to breathe each tale we've heard 
Is far beneath a noble mind! 

Far oft a better seed is sown 

By choosing thus a kinder plan; 

For if: but little good we’ve known, 





ing cards. Grades one and two. 





Let’s speak of all the good we can. 





*Bolo the Cave Boy. 


reader to the moon, or as near as po 
scopes Will allow. } The 
peaks, the great craters and the dry plains. Br 
illustrations are trom his own photographs 0 
drawings. 


*Story of Nebraska. 


% 


Cloth Covers, 10c a copy. 


catalogue, 





Scplember 191% 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you Prepare your. 
self now. Personal power |ieg in 
the Art of Expression. Its Stuy 
will make you more successful and ine . y 
your popularity and earning power, poate 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or posit 
you can impro yy Our Course in Public Speak 
ing, dramat ng and entertaining, whic 
includes physical culture and voice trai heh 
Mothers and teachers can instruct their cnt: 
ren to recite, " -— 
Graduates receive handsome diplomas, 

Send fe. in stamps for Mlustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Dept. 8, 1700 Woodward Ave, Detroit Mieh 
+ Mieh, 








EE Something you nee 
E ‘ E z -E in your School 
Wililsom’s 
GUMMED PAPER LETTERS & FiGuREs 


May be used on bulletin boards, for marking doors blue 
printing, posters of agricultural exhibits, notices “f 
also in chemical, physical and domestic science pies 
tories, A sample envelope containing fifteen differan 
letters and figures, together with a descriptive boc let 
will be mailed free. Our letters and figures are used in private | 


publie schools a las uni- 
ver es ee are endorsed by 
many Boards of Education. e e e 
9 9 


Address, Educational Department, 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 624-630 W. Adams St. Chicas 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


_Allteachers shouldtry the U.S. Government examina. 
tions soon to be held throughout the entire country 
The positions to be filled pay from $1200 to $s); 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay, 

_ Those interested should write immediately to Frank. 
Jin Institute, Dept. N 105, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive hook, showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination questions, which 
will bo sent free of charge. 

















TEACHERS! We are Offering 
a Superb Photogravure Por- 
trait of ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


This engraving is handprinted, on fine plate paper, in ¢ 

highest style of the art. Most ex i ee aise 
ness of 
ism and “e 
portrait should be in eve 
ry. We will wladly explain to teachers and pupils on request 
how they may obtain one at small cost. Size 16x20 in, Price 
mailed in tube, $1.50. Artist’s proof on India paper, $5.00. 
Address F.C. COURTER, +» Gedar Grove, N.J. 





ery home and schoolroom in the coun- 














in spare 

$50 Monthly {,.”": 
Something New. No canvassing or 
Daydark Co., Desk 58, St. Louis, Mo. 


Make 


employed, 
Investment, 





° Debates, Essays, ete, prepared to or 
> . aan 
Or ations, der, Fourteen years’ experience, 


Miller's Literary Agency, 201 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Obio, 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 


Instructor Literature Series 


TWO AGRICULTURAL RE ADERS 
*Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry. 
Horses and Cattle. (NO. 211.) 
Simple Lessons in Animal Husbandry. Part Il. 
Sheep and Swine. (No. 272.) 
The above books are by Charles $. Plumb, 


Part |, 


professor of Animal Husbandry at Ohio State 


University. In the form of narrative, the im 


portant facts in regard to these animals are 
yviven. 

well as 
many photographs. 


They are made intensely interesting, as 
highly instructive.  Tllustrated with 
STORIES OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLE 
(No, 256.) 
*Kwasa the Cliff Dweller. (No. 257.) 
These books are written by Katherine 
Atherton Grimes, in the same attractive style as 


are teaching the common branches in her stories of Tolmi, Labu, and Tata, poh 
lished earlier in this series. and give mostin- 
teresting pictures of boy life in those aboriginal 
times. They will be appreciated and enjoyed 
as Inuch as the earlier stories have been. 


TWO FAMOUS BOOKS 


‘The Last of fhe Mohicans. By James Fenimore 


Cooper. (No, 259.) Condensed and retold by 


Blanche E, Weekes, 


+Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens, (No. 260) 


Condensed and retold by Mathias R. Heilig. 
In both of these condensations the story 


well told, and the author’s style and language 
retained in large degree. 


AN ASTRONOMICAL STORY 


part of some folks to knock on the pub- | «The True Story of the Man in the Moon. (0. 


279.) Latimer J. Wilson. 
The writer of this book is President ¢ = ee 
sie for Practical Astronomy. e takes 
an hy ‘ “Or mer werful tele- 
He locates the miountaill 


TWO STATE STORIES 
(No. 525.) Louise W. Mears. 


"Story of Tennessee. J. E. Overall. (No. 540.) 


All of the above books 5c a copy /!! paper 


covers, 


#Phose With an asterisk, bound also in Lin) 
a 4 th + occepiplive 
See full list on page 78 and send for descriptl 


Published Jointly by i 


_ F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. 74 
HALL & McCREARY, 432 So, Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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Variation in Capacity of Boys 


Thirteen-year-old boys are registered 
in every grade from the kindergarten to 
the last year in the high school and over 
half of them are in the sixth grade or 
below. These facts are shown in an inves- 
tigation of some 22,000 boys of that age 
in 78 American city school systems, by 
Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. The percentage of such 
poys in the sixth grade or below varied 
from 88 per cent in Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, to 23 per cent in Brockton, Mass. 

The fact that such a large proportion 
of boys thirteen years of age are in the 
sixth grade oz below is given by the 
quthority in question as a reason why 
they need a common school education 
more than they need specialized indus- 
trial training. It was further found 
that only one father of these boys in six 
was born in the city where he now lives 
and only about half of the boys were 
born where they now live. It is held 
that this has an important bearing on 
the proposition that the schools should 
shape their courses with the aim of pre- 


paring their children to enter the local | 


industries. 





What They Would Do With $100 


Last year County Superintendent, H. 
R. Painter, of Lyon County, Minn., sent 
the following to all rural teachers in 
Lyon County : 

“WHAT 1 WOULD DO WITH $100.7’ 

“Will you please request all your pu- 
pils who are ten years of age or over to 
write on the above topic. 1 would suy- 
gest that the subject be given out or 
written on the board for them, at 9 a. 
m. tomorrow and that the papers be col- 
lected just before the first recess. As | 
wish the pupils’ own ideas please allow 
no suggestion from anyone. ”’ 

The result is interesting. 1,005 pupils 
answered, and of this number 264 would 
spend the money on themselves—they 
would buy clothes, rings, pretty dresses, 
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Has each pupil in your school all 
the following articles? The primary 
work outlined in this magazine re- 


HH Arto Colored Crayon, No. 50. Fight Crayons, 
i 3% x 5/16 inches, in each box, Colors: red, orange, 
i| green, blue, yellow, violet, black and brown. Water- 
| proof; will not blur or smear. Price, per box, 4 cents 
| —-Per dozen boxes, 40 cents—Per gross boxes, $4.20. 
| Mail or express extra. 

| 


Jar of Arto Paste, No. 100. Will not mould, sour, 


iH}! Price, each, 16 cents -Per dozen, $1.85. 


| | 
HHT or discolor, Water-well jar and brush, 5 oz. paste. 
| Mail or express extra. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


jewelry, bicycle, watches, buggy, good | 
time, ete. 

202 said they would put the money in 
the bank at interest and save it for fu- 
ture use. | 

The next in point of numbers were 180 | 
who would use it for more education. | 
Some mentioned a certain trade, music 
or college. | 

138, most of whom were boys, would | 
invest the $100 on the farm, some say- | 
ing that they would buy a horse, cow, 
sheep, pigs or land with it. 

About the same number, 123 to be ex- 
act, would help the poor and especially 
mentioned the Belgian children and war 
victims; orphan’s home and _ hospitals, 
ete. 

78 would travel and most of them in 
United States. Only 25 remembered to 
mention father and mother with some- 
thing. 

The letters were not returned to the 
same school but were exchanged with 
other schools, as the superintendent 
visited them. At the same time he gave 
talks on thrift and economy; the waste 
of war; what makes a tramp; waste of 
money and time, ete. 

Here are a few samples of the letters 
written: 


If Thad sioo IT would get married and buy my 
wife a diamond ring and myselfa bicycle, Then 
Twouild put another seat on my bicyele and my 
would ride to The 
money Thad left I would put in the bank and 


wife and I Minneapolis. 
after Phad itinthe bank a year or two I would 
lake it out and give it tomy wile fora Christmas 
present, (Signed —-Fifth grade). 

J would put itin the bank and draw compound 
interest até69,. When the amount would be large 
enough | would put it in land and raise cattle, 
sheep, pigs and vrain, LT would keep on buying 
fund until Thad enough, them | would sell it, 


starta bank and become a millionaire, 

If tT had $i00 f would put it in the bank for to 
years and then T would take itout in gold, Then 
f would send $1o to the hospital to get some books 
sick, 
take some to the poor people to get them some | 


J would 





for them to read when they ars 


things to eatand wear, Then IT would have $20 
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Did you read the article 


the story of her work as 


a series of interesting letters to her father, she 
tells of the “ups and downs” of her work, and 
why she was called “The Corn Lady.” Miss 
Field shows that the country needs its boys and 


girls and that many of 


Wt., com- 
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this number on The Joy of Service? It is 
by Miss Field, the author of The Corn Lady— 


farm realize their loss and mistake when it is 
too late. A most unusual book and one which 
every teacher should have. J 
pages, well illustrated and bound in cloth. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


left to heip some friends of mine and it would 
take $18. I would have $2 left to get a collar for 
my dog Touger, 

{ would buy me two new dresses, shoes, rain 
coat, 4 yards of ribbon, rubbers and a watch, a 
ring, astring of beads, a locket and chain, a vel- 
vet cap, a fountain pen, some silk cloth, Then 
I would take the rest of the money and go to the 
cities and see the nice places, then when all my 
money is gone I will come home. 

I will give it to my mamma for what she does 
for me. 


I would buy a cap and coat for $8, I would give 
my brother and sister each $yo. I would spend 
the last $12 for a coat for my aunt Sylvia, I 
would then be a happy little girl, (Age 9.) 


Negro Industrial School Asks Help 


The State Industrial and State Normal 
School for colored people, located at 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is one 
of the most useful institutions in the 
South in the results it is accomplishing 
in the educating and upbuilding of the 
colored race, and making them self- 
reliant and self-respecting citizens. The 
treasurer of the school is William A. 
Blair, vice-president of the People’s Na- 
tional Bank of Winston-Salem, and one 
of the leading business men of that place. 
The school buildings, lands and equip- 
ment cost $65,000. A gift of $5,000 from 
one of the citizens was duplicated by 
other contributions for the erection of a 
hospital where colored girls could be 
educated for trained nurses, an employ- 
ment well adapted to the southern ideas 
of propriety. The graduate students 
and friends of the school have done much 
of the manual labor in connection with 
the building. ‘The State officials, seeing 
the good effects, have offered the school 
$12,000 provided the trustees raise the 
same amount. In a recent statement 
Mr. Blairsays: ‘‘We have made a strony 
effort and have raised a small part of 
this amount, to meet the offer of the 
State. It is totally impossible for us to 
raise it here, as our own people have al- 
ready done all that they can do. With 





$24,000 cash in hand, we can increase the 


~ 





plant greatly as the colored people will 
do much of the manual labor free. 
Every dollar given now means four dol- 
lars to the school.’’ Healsosays: ‘*The 
influence of the school has been good. 
We have no race friction here now. The 
institution is not an experiment, but a 
splendid reality, being as important as 
any in the entire South, for colored peo- 
ple, save Hampton and Tuskegee. ”’ 

‘there are many among our readers 
who will desire to help in this work for 
the colored people, which in a large 
sense is not a local but a national matter, 
and such may send any amount, large or 
small, to Mr. Blair, as above, being sure 
it will be well invested. 


The Etude, the well known monthly 
musical journal for teachers, students 
and music lovers, believes that our gen- 
eral school histories should make some 
recognition of the musical work done in 
this country, and is bringing the matter 
to the attention of the publishers of 
text-books and others who may have a 
part in aiding the movement. ‘The Etude 
calls attention to the fact that music is 
becoming a matter of more and more 
importance, and has created an industry 
which is surprising in its size. Itis es- 
timated that $600,000,000 is spent for 
music in various ways in the United 
States annually, about $100,000,000 being 
for musical instruments, approximately 
$70,000,000 of this going for pianos. This 
is only the commercial side of the sub- 
ject, but it indicates in figures the mag- 
nitude of the interest in a matter which 
is immeasurably large in its artistic and 
cultural features and which on these ac- 
counts also are well worthy of the at- 
tention which is urged for it. 





When a resolute young fellow steps 
up to the great bully, the World, and 
takes him boldly by the beard, he is 
often surprised to find it comes off in his 
hand, and that it was only tied on to 
seare away timid adventurers.—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 
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on the title page of 


a country teacher. In 


those that leave the 


There are 96 
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Right now, at the beginning of 
the year, you need these books— 


Stories to Tell. Julia Darrow Cowles. 
Cloth, 35 cents, postpaid. Thirty-eight excellent 
fairy tales, fables, and stories arranged to tell.or to 
read to children, orto use for reproduction in the 
primary grades, Prepare for “*Please tell us a story.” 


The Primary Plan Books. Marian M. George. Com- 
plete outlines, plans 
weekly, and month 
numbers, one for each school month. 
Kach 128 pages. Each, 25 cents, postpaid. Complete 
set, paper bound, $2.25 postpaid. 


The Intermediate Plan Books. 
Primary Set—Prices the same. 


Se 


iy work in every subject. 10 


| 








124 pages. 





jimi 


and material for your daily, 
Illustrated. 


Cloth, $5.00. 
Similar to the 
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| H Hi doz. 20 oz.; per gross, 13/z1bs. Mail or express extra Bunny Cotton-Tail (Price, 25 cents). The best book cover designs, etc. ee ||| 
Ml sear for a a oo second and thied grade supplementary reader you Sond - big beara = ae yar ing ll | 
WAHT quipment No. —Paper, Pencils, Pens, ieces in Art. William C. Casey. 280 pages. plementary Reader rofessional Books on HII 
i | Globes, Maps, Ink, Charts, Chairs, Desks, a * Cloth, $1.00, postpaid. Y nescriptions Methods, Outlines, Entertainments, Seat iH] i 
HHI | Tables, Blackboards, Bookcases, Clocks. of the world’s masterpieces, plans for Sady, com Work, Kindergarten and Industrial Material. MT 
HHH ments of critics, questions, and concise biographies . . 5 Nd 9 HA 
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and early fall. 





Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


| The Largest Agency West of Chicago—For the Entire West Only and Alaska | 


We place the majority of our teachers in the summer 
Write immediately for free circular. 


IDAHO 














PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU jf; 
No Advance Fee 25, GnivS™ Ee | jiiiiatari tte nomena 


First chiss Gquipment. Operates 


S6th your, 
‘ Direct calls from 


eally and nationally, 
Direct recommendations 





1 officers 





THE VATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENC 


624 South Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 
PAUL YATES, Manager. 








TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


right on the ground and in closest touch with vacancies, 


Splendid opportunities! We are 
Free homesteads, 


and other exceptional chances now, 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


BOOK REVIEWS 


**Reaching the Children.’’ A Book for 
‘Teachers and Parents. By Henry C. 
Krebs, Superintendent of Schools, Som- 
erset County, New Jersey. With intro- 
duction by Calvin N. Kendall, LL. D 
Commissioner of Education of New 
Jersey. Cloth, 16mo. 12/7 pp. 54e. A. 
S. Barnes Company, New York. 

This little book may be characterized 
as a ‘* Book of Ideals.’’ It is a series of 
plain talks, twenty in number, on the 
hest ways to appeal to children, both in 
und out of school, and bring out the best 
in them, It. is for the pupil; it is di- 
rected to the teacher. Through the class 
recitation, the school library, the play- 
ground, self-government, talks -by the 





Write at once for information, 





MIDLAND 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Unexpected vacancies 


Sixteen years under the same management as- 
sures both teacher and school the best of services. 
throughout the 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


year. WARRENSBURG, MO. 








If you 
taught, 


TEACHERS WANTED 


CAPITOL TEACHERS AGENCY, . 





write us, 


CHICAGO 
want a position, write us. Jf you have never 
write us. If you want a BETTER POSITION, 

If you desire to teach ANY PLACE, write us. 


W. HAMPTON, Manager, BOULDER, COLO. 
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‘585 New Y a Block, Seattle. 
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CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, Nn. Y. 





Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 


NO POSITION, NO FEE. 


Wiite for particulars. 





-TIVERSS& 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY -*: connilé this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 


Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) 


CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 





CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, seis!“ 
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if TO 


ASPIRING TEACHERS 





from all states receive a cordial welcome inth 
rapidly. 
during the past seventeen years, 
members, 





The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. 


THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 

It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 

For full information and a simple copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Teachers 
is fleld,and those who work are promoted 
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Hundreds o Teachers Wanted «2: tS 


For emergency va- 





Wm. Ruffer, A. M., Manager 
The LARGEST and 
MOST WIDELY PATRONIZED 
AGENCY in the WEST 





ROCKY MT TEACHERS 





ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO; 











POSITIONS of all kinds for TEAC HERS| 
Write us your qualifications, PRE Literature, 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass'n. g Be Ind. 


Speakers, Dialogues and Jentertain 


> 
I L. AYS ments. Catalogue Free, 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. I. Clyde, Ohio. 





LADY OF CULTURE AND 
REFINEMENT—:"“ Who has had teach 


jn ex perience aid nor. 
mal or college training to cell on list of old patrons, If 
qualitiod QUAMANTERD SALARY of #120000 pep your. Must 
be free to travel und over twenty-seven, No previous 
caperience vequired, 


J.R. Shuman, Garland Bldg., Chicago Ill. 





Home Stu dy—Frree Tuition 
Courses Taught By [tail : 


Penmanship Typewriting 
Bookkeeping Shorthand 
Kngineering Domestic Science 
Fuglish Real Estate Automobile 
Drawing Salesmanship Agriculture 
Law Story Writing Physical Culture 
Matriculation Fee %5—1,000 “Free Tuition Scholar- 
ships” to be granted to firstapplicants, Apply 


Dept. F., CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
Details FREE Producers League, 334 &t. Louis, Mo. 


Normal 
High School 
Civil Service 











LEARN TO DRAW FROM 
THOSE WHO KNOW HOW 


Mustrating, € 
taught by on 


partooning and Desizningt properly 
want and Profitable work. 











Correspor “ rand Tacal School, Send 6 cts, 
stamps for k DA Study. A reliable ‘sonool 
at the Natior vital, 


ay 
WASHING 70N SCHOOL OF ART 
1005 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Training School 

A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
Class Rooms overlook Lake Michigan, 20th Year 
Opens Sept. 19th—Mid-Year, Feb, Ist. Diploma, 
Kindergarten and Primary Course, 2 years, Special 
PLAYGROUND DEPT, University Lectures, Ac- 
credited, Write Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago, 


25 LINEN CALLING CARDS 25c 


60 for cts. Old English or Script type. Latest style 
cards. Parcel Post Press, Dept. C-i, Girard, 











On front page 


for 9 mo, term 


Report Cards 


blank spaces for extra branches, 

blank, We sell many of these 
Longview, ‘Texas, says: 
any others.’ Price postpaid, 15c 


and they give entire 


per dozen, including 


especially fine souvenir for close of school for 1917, Send a 2¢ stamp for sample, 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. 


Grade, Term and Teacher, 


ing, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language, 
history, physiology, algebra, civil government, deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, mo, average, also six 
The last page contains notice to parents and space for signature and a promotion 
satisfaction, 
‘I have used your report cards for the past four years and like them better than 


is a neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, 
Second and third pages contain blanks 
and space for three examination grades with read- 


One of our patrons, Miss Cora MacKey, 


good substantial envelopes to match. We have an 


Dover, Ohio 





Box 1610, 





teacher, companionship, ideals, tact and 
enthusiasm—these are some of the ways 
suggested by which that indispensable 


| contact can be reached between the souls 


of teacher and pupil. The book is dis- 
tinctly worth reading, worth while. 
There is no teacher, with the right atti- 
tude not only towards her work but to- 
wards her pupils, who can read this book 
without finding in it something to assist 
her in her manifold duties and perplex- 
ities. It is unpretentious, unassuming, 
and direct, as one comrade to another, 
and should do a great deal to make ez asier 
a proper relationship between pupils and 
teachers. 


‘“‘How to Add Ten Years to Your 
Life’? By S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. 
D., author of ‘The Foundations of Ex- 
pression,’ *f Browning and the Dramatic 
Monologue,’’ ete. Cloth. 12mo. 183 pp. 
$1.00. The School of Expression, 
Book Department, Boston. 

This book embodies a few points about 
health, the training of the voice and the 
training of the body. A series of gym- 
nastie exercises is given, to be employed 
on rising. It embodies the principle 
that all exercises are mental and emo- 
tional and not physical, and that both 
body and voice can never be truly im- 
proved except by right thinking and feel- 
ing. Training the voice involves train- 
ing the body; long life depends upon 
mental poise as well as bodily vigor, in- 
deed, is the prerequisite of bodily vigor. 
This book ‘‘is meant to be a guide for 
home study and practice. The principles 
are applicable to every one. It requires 
at first, patience, perseverance, and res- 
olution at that moment in the day when 
we are most liable to be indifferent and 
negative, if not irresolute and discour- 
aged. Whoever resolutely undertakes to 
obey the suggestions will never regret 
doing so. In fact, it is not too much to 
claim that he will not only lengthen his 
life but double its satisfactions. ’’ 


‘Children’s Songs of City Life.’’ 
Words by Anna Phillips See. Music by 
Sidney Dorlon Lowe. Cloth. S8vo. 62 
pp. $1.00. A. S. Barnes Company, New 
York. 

The object of the twenty-six songs in 
this collection is to give the city child, 
through his own environment, glimpses 
of beauty and of nature. The country 
child may sing of birds and trees, of 
brooks, and clouds, and the rain; it is 
for the city child, through the medium 
of this little collection, to sing of such 
things as ‘‘Back Yards,’’ ‘‘'The Trolly 
Car,’ ‘*'the Dandelion Loves the City,”’ 
“The Organ-man and the Monkey,’’ and 
other sights and sounds which are pecu- 
liarly his. The words will interest chil- 
dren, and the music is simple and tuneful. 


‘“‘The Avoidance of Fires.’’ By Ar- 
land D. Weeks, Professor of Education 
in the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. Cloth. 16mo. 128 pp. 60c. D. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Since 1883, the aggregate, annual loss 
by fire in the United States has been 
above $100,000,000. Since 1904 it has been 
above $200,000,000. In 1906 it was $518, - 
611,800. The Panama Canal required 
only twice the amount of our annual fire 
loss. ‘‘With this fund, $2.50 could be 
put into the pocket of each person in the 
United States. In the form of dollar 
bills, a footpath nearly two feet wide 
could be carpeted, from Boston to San 
Francisco.’’ That in addition to the fact 
that we spend $241,000,000 as a nation, 
annually, upon fire prevention. The an- 
nual fire loss, including the cost of pro- 
tection, would support the public schools 
of the entire United States, for a year. 
It is for the schools, therefore, to teach 
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Drawing ---Painting 
4 Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Ne PWSDaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Illus. 
trator; Paint in Water Colors 
g or Oil, Let us develop your tal. 
Vent. Free Scholarship Award, 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this up. 
usual offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 707, Omaha, Nebraska 

















Gov’t Positions for Women 


Get My Money-Back Guarantee ¢ 
You'll be independent for life, in a Gov't 
position, Clerkships. Typewriters, Sten. 
oxraphers, Others, Under CivilService— @ 
permanent places, dignified work, good 
pay, short hours, regular vacations. I pre- 
pare you for appointment, 


* for “Book HC1140,”* tell. 
Write today | ing about protecte: od Posi- 
tions. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 














The Sargent School for 
Physical Education 


Largest Normal Schoo! for Physical Education in the 
world, Broad and thorough Course based upon thirty. 
live years’ ex perience educating and placing teachers, 
Our Appointment Office is More Efficient Than Ever, 
It is at your service. We recommend only sucha 
teacher as meets your particular requirements, 


L. W. SARGENT, 76 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass, 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Hospital training at home. General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy: 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Aftliliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia, Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Super. 
intendent Philadelphia School 
4 for Nurses, 22:37 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ThomasNormal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economies, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship in public schools, One and two year 
courses, 26th year we have been placing graduates in 
paying positions. Dormitories, Strong facuity, beau 
liful location, adequate equipment, 








For catalog and 
foll information address THE SECKETARY, 
Michigan, Detroit. 2501 West Grand Boulevard 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life pos: 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No_ politic al pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation %o. Returned 
if not appointed, Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Conunission free, 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. ( 
Montessori Teacher - Training School 


ma 
Instruction in theory and use of Montessori 
terials, Resident and day students, Elementary = 
college preparatory:courses, $30,000 building. er 
ball, Tennis, For illustrated folder, address Mrs. 


Anderson, Direetress, Hox 107, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Po 
na 
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FREE BOOK 





Interesting Book 


shows how you can learn to play the 
piano or organ in your own home, in one 
quarter the usual time and at one quarter 
the usual cost. It explains the profound 
pleasures and well-kown social advantages 


of musical training, and contains much 
juformation which will be eefremety interesting to you 
whether you are already an accomplished player or do 
not kuow asingle note, Send letter, posteard or cou 
pon below for your copy ol this valuable G4-page book, 
itis free. 


Music As A Career 
Our free book tells you of the concert 


career Which may be open to you, It explains the 
yreatand increasing demand for professional players 
and tells how you can earn $25 to $100 weekly throught 
your own playing skill or by giving musical in- 
struction to Others in spare time, 

It fully describes a method of home study which 
brings you all the advantages of the best foreign 
conservatories af less than 43 conts a lesson, Send for 


this free book af once, 
Dr. Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN 


METHOD for Piano or Organ — 
has revolutionized the study of music. 


By the use of Dr. Quinn’s remarkable device, the 
COLOROTONE (patented), you save three-quarters of 
the time, effort and money usually required for learn- 
ing piano or organ, = You play chords immediately 
anda complete piece, inevery hey, within four lessons, 
Investigate without cost by sending tor free book, 


Endorsed by Distinguished Musicians 
Dr. Quinn’s WRITTEN METHOD has 


heen proving its merit by RESULTS for 25 years. 
Among our graduates are thousands of accomplished 
amateur players as Well as leading Composers, distin- 
guished Virtuosos and heads of conservatories, ‘The 
method is endorsed by prominent musicians and ed- 
ueators WhO Can speak with authority, Wis scientific 
und systematic, yet practical and easy to understand, 
Itis fully illustrated, It is equaily effective for begin- 
ners or experienced players, Children or adults. All 
necessary music is ineluded FREE. You practice in 
spare time at your cien convenience, Progress as rapid- 
lyorslowly as you wish, Diplomas of recognized yalue 
is granted, 


Investigate Without Cost 

Write today, using posteard, letteror free hook coupon, 
for our 64-page book, explaining everything you want 
to know about “How to Learn Piano or O 1,” and 
giving full particulars of our COURSE, — Special re- 
ducedterms this month ou aecountot our Tweuty-fitth 
Anniversary Offer,  Jnvestigate without cost or obli 
gation NOW, 

... Marcas Lucius Quinn 


\ Conservatory, 











Box 6G50N9 oo FREE 
Chicago, - BOOK 
a. - COUPON 


*” M.L. Quine Conservatory 

Box 650N9, Ghicago, Ill. 
send me without cost or obligation, 
FREE Book, “H 








“4 Dr. Quinn’s Course in Piano or Organ by the ! 
Method, and special Twenty -lifth Anniversary Offer now 


open, 


0 











Course of forty lessons in the his- 
tory, form, structu nd writing 
of the Short-Story, taught by Dr 


J. Berg Ksenwein, formerly Nditor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
One teacher who enrolled a year ago 
has received over $1000 for stories sold 
to Woman's Home Companion, Pictor 
ial Review, McCall's aud other muga- 
, Znes8, 
Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
play Writing, Poetry and Verse Writ- 
ing, Journalism, ete. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalogue Free. 





Dr. Esenwein 


Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 














EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


W riting one moving picture play aweek. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can writethem. We 
show you how, Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
athe and special prize offer. Chicago Photos 
Playwright College, Box 278 I. 1:2., Chicago. 
HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree, Cata- 
logue free, Teachers? Professional College, Austin,'Tex. 
(ildliibesia 2 











j | Write today for our new 171-page book 

m-}\On “The Power of Law Training.” It carries 

a vital Brd inspiring message to every ambitious 

man. Find our about the opportunities that await 

the law trained man, nd_out how you can learn 

yom masters of ae w right in your own home. 

lo obligations, The book is absolutely REE. 

new while we are making a 

Write Today. special reduced price offer. 
‘espondence Schcol of La 


Book on Law Free 


NORMAL INSTRUCTORiAND PRIMARY PLANS 


the evils of this waste and how to pre- 
vent it. ~That most of this loss is pre- 
ventable, due to carelessness, is shown 
by the table of cities reporting losses by 
fire in 1913. The United States has 298. 
Austria, Canada, England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia and Scotland to- 
gether have only 47. 

This book is a clear portrayal of the 
various causes of fires, the dangers and 
evils of fires, and the way to prevent 
| them. It would make an admirable text- 

book, or a source of material for talks 
by the teacher. 


’ 


**Democracy and Education.’’ An in- 
troduction to the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion.SBy John Dewey. Cloth. 12mo. 434 
pp. $1.40. Macmillan Company, N. Y. 

This book is a summarization of the 
Methods and Aims of Education, criti- 
cally examined, with a final statement 
of the Philosophy of Education as ‘‘the 
theory of education as a deliberately con- 
ducted practice.’? The earlier analysis 
of education falls naturally into three 
parts. ‘The first chapters deal with edu- 
cation as a social need and function, as 
the process by which social groups main- 
tain their continuous existence. It is 
then developed that the sort of education 
necessary to a democratic community is 
to be explicitly taken as the criterion 
in the further, more detailed analysis of 
education. In this second part, the tech- 
nical definition of education is arrived 
at: It is ‘‘that reconstruction or reor- 
ganization of experience which adds to 
the meaning of experience, and which 
increases ability to direct the course of 
subsequent experience.’’ After discuss- 
ing various social ideals, the democratic 
conception of society is definitely chosen, 
and education is postulated on that basis. 
‘The course of study, the content of the 
different studies, and their intellectual 
and cultural values are carefully dis- 
cussed, with strong insistence on the 
importance of vocational education—both 
for culture and for efficiency,—in «a dem- 
ocratiec educational and social system. 
After the enunciation of a Philosophy of 
Education, the author discusses the 
theories of knowledge and of morals, and 
relates clearly the right theory of know- 
ing and doing withthe practice of know- 
ing and doing the right, and of doing it 
in the best way. The book may be char- 
acterized as a masterly summing up of 
Dr. Dewey’s many and valuable contribu- 
tions to educational theory and practice. 


“‘The Cocoa Palm, and other’ songs 


for Children.’’ Words and musie by 
Mary Dillingham Frear. — Illustrated. 
Paper. 4to. 86 pp. $1.00. Oliver Dit- 


son Company, Boston. 
These songs are written in and about 
Hawaii, and have the atmosphere of palm 


trees, sea beaches, flowers and _ birds, 
and the wonderful tropical sunshine. 
There are many native words and 


phrases, which are explained and pro- 
nounced in the notes. ‘The lullaby, 
‘‘The Brownie Baby,’’ is written to the 
refrain of a national ‘‘ Hula,’”’ or song for 
dancing. The illustrations are of the 
trees, 


the songs, and 


and are characteristic 


' well done. 


‘*High Tide. 
from the Present-day Poets of America 
and Great Britain.’’ Selected by Mrs. 
Waldo Richards. Cloth. 12mo. 2062 pp. 
$1.25 net. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

Since our schools study exclusively the 
poets of the past century—or centuries 
—one grows up very often with a notion 
that to be recognized a poet must be 


dead; and that current contributions to 
| iyrical English, while they may be verse, 


can never be poetry, for the reason just 
named. For that matter, the various 
Anthologies of selected poetry do much, 
unconsciously and inevitably, to strength- 
en this idea. It is therefore a real ser- 
vice that Mrs. Richards has done, in thus 
selecting the choice work of over one 
hundred living poets, and bringing them 
together in this book. The title, ‘‘High 
Tide,’ is not unfitting. It represents 
the best songs of many singers, the high 
tide of the lyrical impulse of the past 
two decades. All of it is good poetry, 
some of it rises to the level of distinctly 
high class poetry. All of it has inspira- 
tion; the best of it possesses insight, and 
that poignant wedding of sound and sense 
constituting the overtone which char- 
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: will rise and thank ———— 


Mr. Sindelar for Morning Exercises for All the Year.’ 
Thus in part writes A. G. Peaks, Principal of State Normal School, 
Johnson, Vermont, and which seems to be the concensus of opinion of 
superintendents and teachers from coast to coast. 


Morning Exercises for All the Year 2¥,J0SFP# ©. SINDELAR is the 


only really complete and systematic- 
ally arranged book of morning or opening exercises that has yet been published, It contains, in 
the words of State Supt. of Public Instruction, Edward Hyatt, of California, ‘‘a great collection of 
short, snappy things, arranged into ten months’ work, beginning with September.”’ The work is 
planned day by day and includes 303 literary quotations, 137 interesting stories, anecdotes and re- 
creations, 28 poems, numerous birthday exercises and those of the seasons, special day programs, 
related songs and readings, references, etc. ‘The material is for all grades and in endless variety, 
emphasizing moral principles and teaching lessons of proper conduct, right thought, ideals of life, 
and the appreciation of nature, literature, science and art. Adopted by New York City, the U.S. 
Government for use of schools under its supervision, and hundreds of towns and cities, also 
recommended in several state courses of study, 
dow large editions printed tn less than two years! 252 pages. Cloth. Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


Language Games for All Grades, !°¥ AH AMBRA G. DEMING. | Con- 


4 : ‘ tains 30 games designed to establish 
the habit of correct speech and to increase the child's vocabulary. “We tried.the.games with 
great success, When L examined the book, | was sure we had found what we had long sought 
clever, practical language drills.’—Sarah /:. Lovell, Head of English Department, well 
(Vass.) State Normal School, 
90 pages. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. Or with 53 cards for pupils’ use, 65 cents, postpaid. 
M4 By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. A work thoroughly new in plan 
Number Stories. and concept and which will bring freshness and enthusiasm into the 
arithmetic work of the intermediate grades, It is a teacher's handbook, the plan being for the 
teacher to read the stories to the class and the pupils to work out the problems as the narrative 
proceeds, ‘ rhe book supplies work in number that is continuous and consecutive and which stim- 
ulates the intense interest of any well written story, 200 pagés. Cloth. Price, 60 cts., postpaid. 
- 
Something that every teacher needs at opening of school. 
Simplex Class Record. A. daily class or recitation record, with space for 4%2 
names, 76 pages, size 414x 7% inches. Cloth. Price, 30 cents; Paper binding. 18 cts., postpaid. 


Weaver’s New School Songs. Just published, Contains 56 original and 


es y charming songs in great variety and consider- 

able merit for children of all grades. 96 large pages. Paper binding. Price, 16 cents; per 
dozen, $1.75, postpaid. 

Edited by JOSEPH C. SINDELAR. Four hundred selections 

Best Memory Gems. for primary, intermediate and grammar grades, arranged by 


months, with suggestions for lessons in ethics, Fully indexed, 93 pages. Paper. Price, 15 cents. 


Our 1917 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready ! —the complete standard teachers’ 
guide book, Many new things have been added, 144 large pages, Mailed Free, Request a copy. 


BmGlosed find Sickcckscictesacccvawe for which please mail books checked to 
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CARDY COMPANY, Dept. 1B, 


‘* The House of Better Material ’’ 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG F R E z=" 
‘8 
om AFOR YOUR SCHOOL 
Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 


mothers, You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big fiag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either ! 


WRITE US. Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don't enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ..._:;:,; Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of ovr big 5x8fect Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or$Sinany retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school, 

Don't wait untiltomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board wil! applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

aw Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you rT; 
are not out one penny. 

‘i, ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “i 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 .uches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on thie 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by tha 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln's picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us : 
to send you. &# After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we mit 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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TEACHERS! 


Are You Looking For a Better Position? 


Your application will be more likely to receive serious consideration if 
accompanied by one of your photographs. We have exceptional facili- 
ties for copying photographs and guarantee our work to vive absolute 
satisfaction. Send us your favorite photograph (any size) and we will 
make a dozen or more copies at the prices quoted beiow. The original 
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will be returned to you uninjured. All prints are made on an extra heavy > 
weicht of photographic paper and ate supplied unmounted. t 
PRICES: 
Size 24%x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen made from the f 
same photo at same time, 50 cents. t 

Size 1%x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen from same photo at 
same time, 30 cents. 

A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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brush your 
Teeth Up]]|| 
\ont Down | 141 


submitted and are glad to announce that we have sent 
prizes as agreed to the following: 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Sea ee 


‘Prohylt 


‘A Clean Tooth. 
Never Decays” 


REG. V. §. PAT. OFF. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Prize Winners—Teachers Essay Contest 


| . . 

We have carefully considered the large number of essays 
! 

i 

. 


| 
| Ist prize M. Louise Wallage 
2nd prize Miss Nettie Martin 
| 3rd prize Mr. W. Bede Mitchell 
4th prize Miss Olive H. DeWitt 
H 5th prize Miss Christine Sellers 
| 6th prize Miss A. Edith Kelly 
Tth prize Miss Ida Hodnett 
kth prize Miss Nellie G. Coffin 
9th prize Miss Ruth Rourke 
10th prize Miss Agnes M. Blodgett ' 
llth prize Mrs. FE. C. Robinson 
12th prize Miss Ruth A. Henry 
13th prize Miss Louise Wells 
14th prize Miss Fairolia C. Babbitt 
15th prize Mrs. Jennie R. Van Wyck 


16th prize 
17th prize 
18th prize 
19th prize 
20th prize 


Florence Manufacturing Company 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 
Makers of The World’s Standard Prophylactic Tooth Brushes 


60 Pine Street, 


Miss Cornelia R. Cavanaugh 
Miss Elizabeth H. Merritt 
Miss Carrie Robison 

Miss Florence Rogers 

Miss Martha D. Snyder 
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Tooth 
Brush 
GEES 


Paris, Ills. 

Normal, Ills. 
Faulkton, S. Dak. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Kllendale, Delaware. 
Franklin, Ga. 

Genoa, Nebr. 
Necedah, Wisconsin. 
Hardenburg, N. Y. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
Sligo, Pa. 

Kast Las Vegas, N. M. 
Houghton, N. Y. 
Modena, N. Y. 

Rome, N. Y. 
Altamont, N. Y. 
North Springfield, Pa. 
Clearwater, Nebr. 
Mt. Vernon, Wash. 





VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


0 you Want to secure good lessous, good deportment and regular attendance in your school this year, 


almost without an effort om your part? 
friction, unplensantness, and poorer results. 


You may be able to compel these things, but that means trouble, 
If you use our system of Rewards you don’t have to compel, 


Our Reward Cards arethe lubricant which will make the machinery of your school run easily and smoothly, 
Thousands of teachers allover the United States know this and are using them, 


Hlow to Do It, 


Assortment B 





Wa ANS 

et amie thse arent 
rat torte bt the parent Af ult Bee ly 
0 vetoes. Cieree. 


Assortment BA 








rain. 
Assortment C—About 4', x6, embossed, about 40 designs .......ceee eee ore Por ‘ 
If you send us $1 or more at one time for cards at above prices we will include 500 of 


Tickets Free. 


the little Merit, Good, Perfect, or Present tickets free if you ask for them, 


JOHN WILCOX ESTATE, Dep’t K, Milford, N. Y. 


SUPPLIES" 


“STANDARD 


SCHOOL 


Good, Merit, Perfect, or Present printed on them at de per 100, 
of these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of different sizes and prices, 
of the little tiekets for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the day, 
punctual attendance, or whatever suggests itself to you as desirable, 
your pupils earn the Reward Cards, making the price of each card 10, 25 or 50 
tickets, or Whatever humber you think best, necording to the value of the cards, 
You will be surprised to see how the pupils will work for them, and you will be 
more than pleased with the results, 
The following are some of Our most popular assortments of Reward Cards, 
Ourcomplete catalogue of all kinds of teachers’ aids willbe mailed free upon request, 
Quotation Cards No, 2--The illustration shows only Lot the 30 beautiful de- 
signs of imported cards in this assortment, 7 
oneach design, and with ribbon hangers (not shown iu the illustration) they make 
a beautiful ornament for the wall of any room and willbe highly prized..2'ce each 


pI, PUUIIIOD BOIDNINND on 5'n bon n0.6500005 09055455 h0005n05an0000b00008-080 
About 8x4',, seenery, flowers, children, kittens, ete,, more 
than W0desigus. 50c¢ per 100 or pro rata, 

Iligh Grade 
ny desigus assorted, 


Imported cards, 
dd. GOc per 100 or pro rata, 
A—About 3'6x5!4, embossed, more than 50 designs, 


If you are not, try them and you will wonder why you had not done so before, 
We furnish litthe colored cardboard tickets with the word 


Get a few hundred 
Give one 


Then let 


They are 3/,N774, a different quotation 


Without ribbou hamgers ........6.65 eee cere een eeceneeecensenssesesensssesesens teench 
Qhuotation Cards No, E-Similar to No. 2 but smudler, 3x575, 
SOs cob oncnccansnendcssnecesodceccccccssesecccencccscvesesoccscesesenes ice each 


beautifully lithographed, 
SOc per 
eo eseeeeeeeseesceess Ise each 


All cards sent postpaid ou 





WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH, Fits any 
right hand, Prevents wriggling 
finger motion, Movement made 
easy. Price 5c. MUSCO- 
7 GRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes, No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education suflicient, 
Fall information and questions used by the Civil- 
Service Commission free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP., COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C. 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 

HEKTOGRAPHL MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO, 
16 Murray St., N. ¥. City 
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The FIRST and ONLY 
Book on the Subject 


The MUSIC SUPERVISOR 








Princ 
School 


His ‘Training, lofluence and Opportunity 


‘ipabof the Department of Public 


Artot the City of New York, 
atthe New York University, 


Price, $1.25 postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
150 Tremont St., - 


By ‘Thomas ‘Tapper 


Music in the tustitute of Musical 
Lecturer 


Handy, pocket size. 


Boston, Mass. 
Order of your local dealer 














No. 195 











Classy Class Pins 


Attract attention, excite admiration. De- 
sign, workmanship, material all high grade. 
No. 195, two colors, hard enamel, any 
letters and date, silver plate $.20 each, 

2.00 doz. Get FREE CATALOG, 

METAL ARTS CO, Ine, 
78 So. Ave. - Rochester, N.Y. 


“The Debater’s Guide.’’ By John H. 
Arnold. Paper. 12mo. 64 pp. 25c. 
John H. Arnold, Cedar Falls; Iowa. 

While all high schools, and many 


| 


vrammar schools, are increasingly de- | 
| voting their time and attention to debat- | 


| ing as a feature of educational work, us 
well as a basis for interscholastic com- 
| aids to debating can be procured. For 
| that reason, this little pamphlet should 
| be welcomed by teachers and pupils alike. 
' It begins by describing the processes of 
| debating, preparing the brief, composing 

the argument and presenting it, and fol- 

lows with complete bibliographies, both 
pe newtgganr fer and negative, for a round 

dozen of the most up to date questions 
jof the day. Among themare: Prepared- 
' ness, The Panama Canal as a Proof of 
the Desirability of Government Owner- 
ship, Direct Primaries, Recall of Judges, 
Minimum Wage, Woman’s Suffrage, and 
Prohibition by National Enactment. ‘The 
last named question has both the affirm- 
ative and negative arguments given in 
full, as models. For the remainder, 
elaborate references are given to period- 
ical literature, volume and page, for 
both sides, and some, as the question on 
the Restriction of Immigration, have an 
claborate bibliography of general and 
special treatises on the subject. At the 
end, there are listed 114 subjects suit- 
able for debate, whieh are not among 
those analyzed and developed. 


‘*Great Cities of the United States. ’’ 
By Gertrude VanDuyn Southworth and 
| Stephen klliot Kramer. Cloth. 12mo. 
| 309 pp. 70c. Iroquois Publishing Com- 
| pany, Inc., Syracuse, New York. 

This book gives a description of the 
thirteen largest cities of the United 
States. 
commerce and industry, and the points 
ot beauty and interest which would at- 
tract the sight-seer. Each chapter head- 
ing is crowned with a reproduction of the 
Great Seal of the City, and the chapters 
are lavishly illustrated with cuts of points 
of interest, public buildings, bridges, 
docks, wharves and railroads. 
end of each chapter is a summary of 


tions to guide reviews. This book should 
make the geography of this country clear, 
life-like and interesting. 


‘“‘Laboratory Lessons in General 
Science.’’ By Herbert Brownell, 'B. Sc., 
Professor of Sciences in Secondary Edu- 
sation, University of Nebraska. Author 
of ‘Lessons in Physies,’’ and ‘‘ Lessons 


in Chemistry.’’ Cloth. 12mo. 215 pp. 
Illustrated. 80c. The Macmillan Com- 


pany, New York. 

The title of this book becomes it. 
There are chapters on everything in the 
heavens above and the earth beneath: 
Physiology, Anatomy, Hygiene, Matter 
and Force, Water, Atmosphere, Weather, 
Climate, Home Economies, Gardens and 
Plant Life, Industries, Farms and Food- 
stuffs; Levers and Pulleys, Magnets and 
Electricity, Light, the Planets and the 
Heavens. These and other things are 
taken up in simple, direct fashion, with 
a basis of common knowledge, and by 
means of simple, carefully outlined ex- 
periments, the scientific aspects of sim- 
ple things are presented. A glance at 
the index will show the genial eatholicity 
of the work. Under the A’s we have 
**Accidents, acids, adenoids and air cur- 
rents.”” Under B, Bacteria, baking 
powder, bath rooms and birds. Under 
C, canning, carbonates, cells and cis- 
terns, und so on through the alphabet, 
ending with wage earning, water, 
weather, wheat, work, and zenith. For 
the upper grammar grades, or the lower 
High School, this book would solve the 
ever present problems of selection, in- 
terest, availability and correlation. 


‘*How to Write Moving Picture Plays. ’’ 
By William Lewis Gordon. Cloth.  4to. 
36 pp. Atlas Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

A recent estimate shows 20,000 moving 
picture theaters visited by 5,000,000 
people daily. Each theater shows from 
five to ten reels of pictures at each per- 
formance. Leaving out of account the 
educational and travel films, the re- 
mainder constitute a vast aggregation of 
‘*story’’ films. The public demand new 
stories and better stories, and the task 
of supplying the plots and outlines, the 














**scenario,’’ for the thousands of new 


facts to remember, and a list of ques- | 





A sketch is given of the history, ' 
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petition, yet it is seldom that any real | 


| Karn $75 to $150 monthly ATONCE, Rapid 
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PASS EXAMINATIONS 

BY STUDYING PAST 

EXAMINATIONS 

ie APER, Ph.D.,LL.D., Late Comms 
of Education Pi iv. teote ; + see A Questaenlstoae 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic, ith An 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with ps 2 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, _—_ with Ang 28 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans : 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans (25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U.S. History, with Ans (25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng.Comp., with Ans ‘25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans ‘25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ang (25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra, with Ang 25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ang .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .2s 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Literature, with Ans .2s 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans 5 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .2 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans ‘25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Geology with Ans .2g 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans 5 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans 25 
Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 

' All of the Above for $2.00 
BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y, 




















By Your Speech 


3e a forceful convincing speak 
; a 


re i rarccres Ars ipa ‘stage 
rewht’’—dominate all who hear you wi 
the power of your personality. Be the +] 





who directa. Our new scientific Course in 


Effective Public Speaking 


will quickly train you at home, by mail, to speak effectively in 
pub k before your club or lodge — make after dinner 

ell more goods—enlarge your vocabulary—develop 
nce, No tiresome exercises—fascinating and simple, 


Special Offer—Write Today $74 yo" nm 





day for full percceeene Special Offer, Bo obligations, 
4 4 r 
Public Speaking Dept. aaa ican Ld eanee aes School of Law, 











A DESIRABLE TRAVELING POSITION 
PAYING 


$125. PER MONTH 


Open to refined, educated, ambitious women 

at least 25 years of age, in 
NORTHERN AND WESTERN STATES 
Southern territory later, 
INSTRUCTION FREE 

PERSONALITY MAIN REQUISITE 

Good Income. Quick Promotion. Fine Future. 

Dept. WEW.—-Geo. L. Shuman & Co..Chieago 

























hort hours, 15 anc 

ons, full pay. Lifeti i 

tions. » strikes, no ‘‘lay-offs,’’ 

bosses,’’ no pull needed, Ordinary educa- 

tion sufficient. American citizens 1 

eligible no matter where you live. 

NEW BOOK FREE Tells about Railway 
Mail, Post Office, Pan- 
ama Canal, Cus 

and many other Gov’t positions." 3 c 

pare for Examinations under supervision of former 

a : H 


. Civil Service Sec’y-Examiner. Write today-=-postal will do, 
CIVIL 










Address. PATTERSON SERVICE SCHOOL, 


159 News Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


STUDY LAW *rce 





FREE 


Let us prove to your entire satisfaction, at our ex 
pense, that the Hamilton College of Lawis the only recog- 
nized resident law school in U. 8. Conferring Degree of 
Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence, Only 
law school in U. S. conducting standard resident school 
and giving same instruction, by mail. Over 800 class 
room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers. 
Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. 
Only law school giving Complete Course in and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recom- 
mended by Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Law 
yers and Students. Send today for Large 
illustrated Prospectus and Special 30 Day-Free T 
HAMILTONCOLLEGE OF LAW, 1203 Advertising Bldg.,Chicap 





TEACHERS 





WANTED 


for U.S. Government positions, $75.00 A MONTH. 
Annual vacations, Short hours. 7 housands | “ 
appointments coming. — Hundreds of apron 
ments every mouth, “Pull? unnecessary. Excellen 
chances now for teachers, Write immediately for 
free list of positions now obtainable, Do not delay, 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. N93, Rochester, N.¥. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Health, Housekeeping, item, 
For home-makers, teachers, institutiona ers, 
cin Tilustrated 100-pusze hooklet, “The Profession 
of Homes Making,’’ /ree. 
AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W. 69th St. Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL eis 
»gistered b « State of Hlinois,, Three year course 
Rn mg i doectieal and Practteal Molnan work thre Ad 
course, Minimum entrance requirements, two RGESS: Supt., 
work. For information apply te) MISS E, C, BURGE: ch pare 
Box 31, Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, 















Plays, ete. are wanted for pn 


s . Stories, Poems i f 
Write rsa rises, sis, sassitaiats 
ee 


| WRITE 





‘¢ will accept th 


’ ete 
Send us your ideas for Photoplays, Stories, etc. Ww IG REWARDS! 


FREE—sell on commission. 
Se aang mee Socan YOU! Write today for full di Y 


Hundreds making money. 27 Main, ‘Auburn, 
ts ——— 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
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for 


Award 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Highest 


Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco, 1915 
Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons 


and Chalks together with color 
charts will be sent on request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
81-83 Fulton St... New York. 
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THE EASIEST PRIMER 22.2 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


plays that must be produced annually, 
givesasplendid field for the picture story 
writer. This book compresses into its 
few pages all the information and in- 
struction which would be needed by any 
one, no matter how ignorant of the tech- 
nique of story writing, in order to pro- 
duce a story in accordance with the ac- 
cepted rules of scenario making. Every 
possible question of the student has been 
anticipated, and every detail of plot, con- 
struction, language to use, descriptions 
of characters, form and length of scenes, 
stage settings, how to submit a manu- 
script, and where to sell photo-plays, has 
been carefully explained. 


“Songs of Childhood.’’ Words and 
Music by SS. Evelyn Dering. Cloth. 
4to. $1.20. A. S. Barnes Company, New 
York. 

‘There are forty-four songs in this col- 
lection, grouped as Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, Winter, and Miscellaneous 
Songs. The words are good, and the 
music well written, with an attempt to 
fit the music, both melody and accom- 
paniment, to the sentiment of the song. 
‘the result in some cases, as ‘*The Song 
of the Wind,’’ has been to produce a 
rather elaborate technical study for an 
accompaniment. For the most part, 
however, the songs are playable by an 
ordinary performer. This book will fur- 
nish a great variety of tuneful songs for 
entertainments and special exercises, of 
a character above the ordinary run of 
children’s school songs. 


“‘Theory and Practice of the Kinder- 
ygarten.’? By Nora Atwood, Recently 
Head of the Kindergarten Training De- 
partment, State Normal School, Mont- 





Wide Awake Junior, 


the new book in the series of Wide Awake 
Readers. Carefully graded. All pictures in 
color, Vocabulary of 200 words. Price, 30 
cents, just Published, 


The RHYMEano STORY PRIMER 


By ‘Etta Austin Biaisdell and Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. “Story-approach” method, with 
emphasis on phrasing, All pictures in colors, 
Just Published, Price, 32 cents, 


THE SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXT- 
BOOK 


By Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln. Price, 60 cents. 
Course of Study free. A new book. The sim- 
plest text in domestic science. A modern 
course, for granunar schools or the smaller 
high schools, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


4H Beacon St. Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















ade’ 


Set of sixteen cards, each 3x84 in., with enough 
written exercises and copies to last entire school year. 
Suitable for all grades above first two. Flexible 
system. A most practical and simple form for the 
pil. One set in envelope sent postpaid, 15 cents ; 
ve sets or more, 12 cents ea h, 

One-half gross best School Pens, 30 cents. 

Ink Powder, makes one qt. good black ink, 15 cents. 
Self-filling Fountain Pen, black rubber barrel, $1.00. 
All of the ‘above sent postpaid. Special price on 

quantities, 


Hi. £. Hendrickson, Box K, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Water Colors, Colored Crayous 


PRAN Drawing Papers Drawing Books 
INDUSTRIAL coriien, "ere 
ART: MATERIALS: 


Company 
WUASTRATED CACALSGUE FREE 





Yetrman “fe 











Chicago 
Boston 
alias 
Atlanta 
Toronte 


DISTINCTIVE STATIONERY 


name or initials, address, class, club, fraternity, ete., 
lopes for on 60 sheets of a fine quality paper and 50 enve- 














$1.00, prepaid. Send f les. AGENTS 
WANTED, good pay for whele melo egg : 
u ART ENGRAVING AND PRINTING CO., 
Huntington Ave., ie ° Boston, Mass. 


pete nal 


THE MARCON-SLOPER DUPLICATOR 


ing pies made from your own ypewrite . 
5 pen, typewriteror draw 
For te C, 6. D., we will send postpaid one No. 1 

‘ey ace 4’x7; Ink and Sponge complete. Sat- 

v, ViSHER ¢ money back, SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS. 

aa —«18 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 











) net. 


clair, N. J. Cloth. 1l6mo. 185pp. 60ce 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This book is one of the Riverside Kd- 
ucational Monographs, edited by Henry 
Suzzallo. It is designed to be a help to 
the young kindergartner in putting into 
practice the knowledge gained during 
her years of training. It takes into ae- 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


TEACH 
with EYE 


and see how much more rapidly 
learn. 
senses and make it doubly sure. 


Beginner’s Sentence Builder introduces 
In primary instruction. 






words used in sentence building. 


Our New Word Builder—Wt. 3 02., box 12c, 
Sentence Builder Wt, 4 02., 14c. 

Number Builder—Wt. 3 0z., 12¢. 

Col’d Tablets for Number Work—Wt.10 02. ,30¢. 


Wooden Parquetry Blocks—N0.4352, 100 blocks, 
Wt. 5 02., 10C; 4353, 300 blocks, wt. 10 02., 25c. 

Educational Toy Money — Wt. 7 072., 25¢. 

United States Dissected Map—N0. 4204, 15X22, 
wt. 21bs., 50c, 4202, 12x10. wt. 17 02., 25¢. 

Box of Drawing Stencils—Wt. 8 07., 25¢. 

Combination Stencils—18 cards, wt. 12 07., 25¢. 

Sectional Animals and Birds — No. 4193, an- 
imals,wt. 8 0z., 10c; 4194, birds, wt. 8 0z., 10c. 

Busy Work Sewing Cards—N0. 1 envelope, 20 
cards, 5x64%, wt. 502, 25¢. No, 2, same 
size and number, 502, 25¢c. No. 3y 4x54, 
Wt. 4 02., 15c. 

D-E School Scissors—Nickel plated, sharp or 
dull point, 4% in., wt. 200z., per doz., $1.10. 
Black Handle, dull point, 4 ing wt. 16 02., 
per doz., 60¢. 

Folding Paper~100 sheet in packaye, 4x4, wt. 
50%, package 10¢; 5x5, wh. 7 0z., packaye 
12C; 6X6, Wt. 8 0Z., package 15¢. 

Cutting Paper—100 sheets package, 4x4, 5 07z., 
20C; 5X5, 6 02%., BOC; 6X6, Wh. 7 07Z., B5C. 

Paper for Silhouettes—50 sheets, 6x9, Wh. 07%., 
30C; 100 sheets, 5x5, wt. 5 07z., 15¢. 

Raphia Frames— Wight 7 02z., peridoz., Le. 

: Chicago Pencil Sharp- 
ener—weight 14 lbs., 
price, $1.00, 


hese prices do not include 





We supply all articles used in 





count the fact that the kindergarten is 
just beginning to come into its own; 
that the precepts of Froebel are now 
being more and more understood in the | 
spirit in which they were meant, and | 
that in consequence, kindergarten doc. | 
trine and practice has been compelled in 
many cases to revise both its methods 
and its principles. As a result, the 
kindergarten teacher is now treating the 
child less like a small grown-up—whose 
play was to he restricted and made 
formal and rule-bound,—and giving him, 
on the contrary, free scope within the 
bounds of courtesy and good breeding, 
for happy, unrestrained, spontaneous ac- 
tivity, which is educative as well as | 
pleasant. The relation of such activity 
to the playground, and to the games and 
sports of maturer years, has become in- 
creasingly evident to Schoolmasters, and 
they are ‘‘attaching a new respectability 
to naturalistic modes of learning.’’ 

How this is done, and the way in which 
it should be done, is engagingly told in 
this present volume. It will prove of 
value. to primary teachers and supervi- 
sors, as well as to those to whom it is di- 
rectly addressed. 





A Serviceable Binding 


The publishers of Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary, after a thorough 
search for a binding material that should 
meet all the requirements of hard and 
constant service, have selected a Butt 
Buckram. ‘This is recommended by the 
American Library Association. It is 
manufactured according to the require- 
ments of the United States Bureau of 
Standards at Washington, and in the 
past two years has successfully met the 
severest tests of actual constant use. 
In color and general appearance, the 
Buff Buckram binding closely resembles 
the familiar sheep binding. Its pur- 
chase is recommended to public libra- 
ries, offices, schools, and to all others 
who make especially severe demands 
upon the book. It is issued in addition 
to the regular bindings, and is furnished 
at the same price as the sheep binding. 
This will be important information to 
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EMBLEMS of EVERY 
Class Pins DESCRIPTION. Two 
@ FREE for the asking, Pin shown 
herewith any letters, numerals, or colors, 
Silver or Gold Plate uve cacn; $4.90 per aoZ, 
UMDLEM C0., 425 Greiner Building, Palmyra, Pa.’ 


-_ 







the many schools and teachers contem 
| plating the purchase of the New Inter- 
| national—the leader of the Merriam- 
| Webster family. 








as well as Ear 


Drive home your lesson 


28 cards with pictures, and the 
usual variety of small cards bearing the names, with other 
Wt. 6 0z., box 25c. 


OTHER D. & E. SPECIALTIES 


you may add the eonens in w 


hundreds listed in our catalog, 
Special prices on quantity orders, 


The Dobson-Evans Co., 300 n. Front st, Columbus, 0. 
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your pupils will 
through two 


the pictorial element 



















Industrial Weaving Mats—7 X17, assorted 
colors, 25 mats, 25 fringes, wt. 12 02,, 30¢. 

Educational Clock Dials— 12 in. dial, wt. 15 
04., 25¢; 44% in. dial, wt. 2 02., 12¢, 











Raphia—Natural color, 11b., 20c; colored, 1% Ib. 
one color, 50. 
Drawing Tablets for Water Color — 9X12, 25 
Sheets, 6X9, 50 sheets, Wt. 8 Ibs., per doz., 90c, 

per 100, $6.50, 

Tinted Mounting & Construction Papers — 50 
sheet packages assorted Colors, size 9x12, 
wt. 1% lbs., price 15c. 

D-E Water Colors—Box No.1, eight colors, 1 
brush, per box 25¢, per doz., $2; wt. 3'%4 lbs. 
No. 4, four colors, 1 brush, per box 25c, per 
doz., $2; wt. 3 1bs. 

Wax Crayons--Per (0z. boxes, 40c, wt. 1 Ibs. 

Chart Outfit—No. 120, wt. 5 1bs., $1.50, No. 23, 
wt. 8 Ibs., $3.50. 

Adhesive Transparent Gummed Tissue Tape 
—', in. wide, yds. long, per doz, 25c, 

Webster’s International Dictionary — 312; to 
schools and libraries, $10.80, Express extra, 

Webster’s Revised Unabridged Dictionary— 
%. Express extra, 

Art Gum Eraser—Smitll, each 4c; large, ea.,7c, 

Aluminum Cups--Doz., 80c, wt, 1 Ib; 100, $6.50. 

Dobson-Evans Register~ !’ress Bourd Cover, 
GOO hitnes, per copy, 50e; Report Cards, per 
100, 60¢; Report Booklets, per 100, $2. 




























Eclipse Paste —Individual 
jars per doz., 40c,wt. 4/4 Ibs. 


mstuge, The weight is given so that 
Fatcver zone you live from Columbus, 
hand and busywork, and have many 
which we shal) be glad to send you, 
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If You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking Pictures 


You Will Be Interested 
We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
ecards fromany sul ject by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo, 


Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative. 
TA KING PICTURES is a most de- 
lightful recreation in which anyone 
nay indulge but itis robbed of half its 
pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 
to secure the finished picture, Further- 
- more, the facilities at the command of 
> the amateur photographer do not always 


= Schedule of Rates printed below will convince y« 


in This Advertisement 





“THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 

= permitof first class work and consequently the results,oftentimes,are not all that could be desired, = 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work in a first class manner, : 
We have over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders regularly. = 
The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable and a glance at the © 


»u that our prices are most reasonable. 


¢#*" All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt, and are sent to you postage paid. 


Schedule 


of Rates 





Prices for Developing Spool Films | 
Any 6 exposure fili.......ceccseccceeceseeeeeeeoeees 


Any 10 or 12 exposure film ........ 


Prices for Developing Film Packs 
Film Packs (amy size).......ccccccoccocscsccssceccess Q5c | 
| 


Plates (any size) ach ........0..seseeeeeeeeen ees 
Pegs NOTE : Care should be exercised in wrapping 


securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. 


Place name and address on package, 


ENLARGEMENTS 


We are equipped with the very best faciliti 
negative and can furnish them in sizes and at th 





Prices for Printing 
Azo Prints Unmounted 
2'\4x3"'4 or smaller............. 
21404'4, 3404 3x34 
4x5, 34%5% oecccccecoccees 








oe LOC 


GT, scecenchessnceeesenadusensseceanaadinndiisieedoosen 8c 
Post Cards, from any size film, each.........4¢ — 
ae Post Cards 
seeeee OC Reproduced from Any Photo 
ckages First Dozen........... 


Each Additional Doz. Same Negative....48¢ — 
Special Rates on Large Orders 








es for making enlargements from any good s 
e prices listed below. 2 


All our enlargements are printed on extra heavy Bromide 


Prices for Enlargements 


desired, 


SIZE MOUNTED = UNMOUNTED 
4x 6 25 20 give fine results 
eM | A0 30 
614x8% -50 40 
| 8x10 65 50 
10 x 12 1.00 80 
411 x14 1.25 1,00 
14x 17 1.50 1.25 to our prices. 
16 x 2 $2.00 $1.50 


For sepia enlargements add 25% of our work. 


to the above prices. 


paper and will be furnished cither mounted or unmounted as 


The average negative, providing it is reasonably sharp, will 


when enlarged to four timesits size, for ex- 


ample,a 4x5 negative will make an excellent 16x20enlargement. 
The prices quoted are for enlargements from original nega- © 
tives. When the customer is unable to supply the original nega- ~ 
tive and it is necessary for us to make a new negative from a 
print or photograph, there is an additional charge of 20 cents = 


A trial order will convince you of the exceptional quality 
Send us one or more of your favorite negatives 
and we are confident that you will be delighted with the results 


Remittance should accompany a)! orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Mét-Art dept., FA. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. : 
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H able conditions. 


popular price. 






















the same time to reading larger books. 


will be cayer to help in procuring it. 
us at once the coupon which appears below. 


ing and Jibrary purposes. 
There are 200 titles in all and these have been carefully classified by 
thus providing yvood reading for pupils of all ages 


Our Standard Sets 


INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 1. 
a box with hinged top and drop front as illustrated. 
be secured by a small village or large rural school. 


@ @ 
School Library Books Easily 
Do you want more books for your school library? If so, you will be interested in what we say below. No such 


opportunity is elsewhere offered to secure a large number of good wholesome books for your library under such favor. 


Certainly Every School needs the.books, Let us tell you about them and how easily they can be 


} secured through a little effort on your part and the willing co-operation of your pupils. 


Popularity and Helpfulness 


H The Instructor School Libraries afford the greatest variety of good literature ever offered at a 


It is the theory of the publishers that a pupil can be more easily induced to read several small 
books than one large one; that through reading these small books the habit of reading good 
literature can be most easily formed and cultivated; that by devoting such time as is available to 
reading these small books a much wider range of information will be obtained than by devoting 


An examination of the list of 100 titles comprising Library No. 1 printed below will at once 
convince you of the great variety of reading matter supplied in these books. 
there is a reasonable amount of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational. 

You will surely want one of these libraries for your room or school and your pupils 
Read our plan carefully and then fill out and send 


grades, 


100 volumes (see list below) put up in hes Sree nO ees 4 ee 
Adapted to and can easily . , hae Ce OE tt co poe, 
Price $10.00, postpaid. TREE oe ee a Te 
INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 2. 50 volumes assorted (all grades), put up 
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The Books, Their Size, Binding, Paper, Etc. | | 1 

These little books have 82 to 40 pages each. They are well printed on a good grade of \ j 
book paper, and are substantially bound in limp cloth covers. Lid | } 
They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner by authors of recognized aaa j 
standing and authority and many of them abound in illustrations. if | ‘ i 
They are interesting and instructive and are just such books as parents would desire et | 1 | 
their children to read. ; \ 
They have been approved in many cities, counties and states for supplementary read- 1 CONES 4 es ee H 








Obtained 




















in a box with hinged top and drop front as illustrated. Adapted to and easily ac- 
quired by a medium sized rural or very small village school. Price $5.00, postpaid. 


The above illustration shows the style of the box which is used for Libraries No. 1 and 2. 
The box for Library No.1 (100 titles and record book) is 12!% inches long, 7% inches high 
and 5’; inches wide. The box for Library No. 2 (50 titles and record book) is 6'% inches long, 





























Made to Order Sets 


Library Circular.’’ 


Adventures of a Brownie (2) Flag, Story of the (5) 
Adventures of a Little Waterdrop | Florence Nightingale, Story of (5) 
Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story of (5) | Four Great Musicians (6) 
Alice’s First Adventures in Wonder- | Franklin, Story of (3) 
land (4) 
Alice’s Further Adventures in Won-| Gifts of the Forest (6) 
derland (4) Gold Bug, The (8) 
Boone, Daniel, Story of (4) Golden Fleece, The (6) 
Boston Tea Party, Story of (3) Golden Touch, The (5) 
Bow Wow aud Mew Mew (2) Goody Two Shoes (3) 
Child of Urbino (5) Great Stone Face, The (7) 
Child’s Garden of Verses (2) Greek Myths (3) 
Coal, Story of (4) Heroes from King Arthur (5) 
Columbus, Story of (3) Heroes of the Revolution (6) 
Cotton, Story of (4) Indian Children Tales (4) 
Dog of Flanders, A (5) Indian Myths (1) 
Eleven Fables from Aesop (1) Jackanapes (5) 
Eyes and No Byes and the Three | Jack and the Beanstalk (2) 
Giants (4) Japanese Myths and Legends (4) 
Fairy Stories of the Moon (1) Jean Valjean, Story of (7) 
Famous Early Americans (3) Joan of Arc, Story of (4) 








How Your Pupils Can Earn a Library 


We will send to any teacher on request and without any Thee whatever a supply of 
“Library Buttons” on which is printed “For Our School Library.” These are to be dis- 
tributed among your pupils who will have no difficulty in disposing of them at ten cents 

each to their parents and friends. 5 ; rae ~ : 
Send the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward to you, transportation 
charges prepaid, one of the Instructor School Libraries described above. __ 
Before distributing the buttons, explain the plan clearly to your pupils and 
tell them that they can help you to secure this valuable little library of inter- 
esting and instructive books by merely selling the buttons. You will be 
surprised at the eagerness with which they will undertake the work, and 
before you realize it, the necessary money will be in your hands, 
Everyone in the community will want to be: identified with this 
most commendable school enterprise and no one, will hesitate to pay 
the small amount necessary to procure the button which will asso- 
ciate them with’ the movement. If your school is in a rural 
district where it might be impossible to sell the required 

\ number of buttons and if. you are interested in securing 

. a Library we shall be pleased to suggest other ways by 

which you can raise the necessary funds. Do not hesi- 
tate to write us. 

_ No school is too small to secure one of these 
libraries, All that is. necessary is ithe active and 
enthusiastic leadership of the teacher. The 
pupils will do the rest and they will enjoy and 
use the books all the more for having “helped 


to get them.” 
\ Fill Out and Mail 
Ke This Blank Today 





Gentlemen: 
Please send by re- BN 
turn mail the neces- 
sary Library Buttons to 
be sold by my pupils at —@& 
Ten Cents Each, the pro- ~° y 
ceeds to be sent to you in ar 
full payment of a set of The \.@ 
Instructor School Library, the >. 
transportation charges on which °*@ 
will be prepaid. 















There are coccsecccess pupils in my school, \“% 
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NOTE: Prices are the same whether you pay spot cash or use the Button Plan described below. 


To accommodate those who want larger or smaller libraries, or libraries for 
graded schools, we put up ‘*Made to Order Libraries’’ of from 25 to 200 volumes. 
If information regarding these made to order sets is desired write for our “Special 





7'4 inches high and 5'% inches wide. The 
hinged top and drop front, and are covered with bookbinder’s cloth. 


in keeping a record of books drawn. 


gestions for further reading which will be most valuable to the pupil. 


CONTENTS OF THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO.1—100 VOLUMES FOR $10.00 


King Arthur, Story of (7) 
King of the Golden River (5) 
Kitty Mittens and Her Friends (1) | Oregon Trail, The (7) 
Labu the Little Lake Dweller (4) 
Gemila, the Child of the Desert (3) | Legend of Sleepy Hollow (6) 
Legends of the Rhineland (3) 
Lewis and Clark Expedition (6) 
Life in Colonial Days (5) 

Lincoln, Speeches of (8) 

Lincoln, Story of (4) 

Little Brown Baby (3) 

Little New England Viking, A (4) 
Little Red Riding Hood (2) 
Louise of the Rhine (3) 

Makers of European History (1) 
Man Without a Country, The (7) 
Mexico, Story of (5) 

Miraculous Pitcher, The (6) 
Mother Goose Reader (1) 
Napoleon, Story of (6) 

Nature Myths (3) 


The numbers following the titles indicate the grading. If desived other titles may be substituted, provided they are selected from our complete list which will be mailed upon request. 


You Can Buy These Sets Outright For Cash or Get Them by the Following Plan 


Nurnberg Stove, The (5) 
Old English Heroes (6) 


Silk, Story of (5) 
Slavery, Story of (6) 


Our Animal Friends (3) (3) 
Panama and the Canal, Story of (6) | Stories of Heroism (6) 
Patriotic Stories (1) Stories of Time (5) 
eee a eter hg Stories of the Stars (4) 
eeps into r ooks, il. (9 Story of th 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, The (6) ceva of ae ten a 
Pilgrims, Story of the (3) Story of the Iliad (7) 
— nos wen, a (3) Sunbeam, Story of a (1) 
oems Wort nowing, II. (5) 
Poems Worth Knowing, III. (7) — eon saad m 
Poems Worth Knowing, IV. (8) ara of the Tents—(Grimes (4) 
Puss in Boots and Cinderella (3) 
Rab and His Friends (6) 
Reynard the Fox (3) 
Rhyme and Jingle Reader (1) 
Rip Van Winkle (6) 
Robin Hood, Story of (5) 
Robinson Crusoe, Story of (3) 


Three Golden Apples (6) 
Tolmi of the Tree-Tops (4) 
Washington, Story of (3) 
What I Saw in Japan (6) 
William Tell, Story of (6) 
Wings and Stings (2) 











xes are strongly made of heavy boxboard, with 


Record Books Each set is accompanied by a record book (64 pages 


with limp cloth covers) to be used by the teacher 
This will enable the teacher to tell 
at a glance the number of books each one has read, and to make sug: 


Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 


The Chinese and Their Country (6) 





What Others Say 


“The Instructor Schaol Library came in good 
order, and the little peopJe are much pleased.” — 
ANNA Brown,-Marion, Kansas. 

“‘We received our Instructor School Library 
sometime,ago, and found it satisfactory in every 
particular. ~ The pupils, the smallest to,the larg- 
est, enjoy reading the books.’’—EARL K, CHAPIN, 
Moris, Oklahoma, 

“The Instructor School Library arrived in 
good condition, and the children are delighted 
with it.’”’—MiIss LuvAr Jones, Lander, Wyo. 


“The Instructor School Library reached us 
in perfect condition, and it was far beyond our 
expectations. The poorest pupils in the room 
have improved wonderfully since the books ar- 
rived, and we owe our thanks to you.’’—MIss 
MABEL S. ADAIR, Malvern, Arkansas. 

“I certainly take great pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the Instructor School Li- 
brary No.1. I have used the books of the In- 
structor Literature Series and felt pleased at the 
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: \ Jearing this Button Pin 
' 
H 


show's that you have 





paid ten cents toward the 
i purchase of an “Sustructor ’ : 
School Library” for our school. Will ; 
you not take one? All the boys | 
and girls are selling them and we expect 
to get a Whole lot of good books with 


the money. Please help us. ; 
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prospect of being able to secure the books for 
=, — but realization —_— expectation. 
Enjoyment is contagious, and everyone in this . 

re sh is afflicted. yell you kindiy forthein- 4¢-The library buttons are attached to neatly printed on 
terest you have manifested in affording an easy a8 shown in the above illustration. These cards —_ e 
and novel way to secure the books.” —Miss purpose for which the money is being raised and wi I greatly 
VeRA Ricumonb, Wilson Creck, Wash, aid the pupils in their efforts to sell the buttons. 


Hundreds of schools have obtained a Library by taking advantage of our 
**button-selling’’ plan. A little effort on your part and the willing co-operation 
of your pupils will obtain one for your school. Send for the buttons today. 








’ Published {F - A. OWEN {PUBLISHING COMP ANY, Dansville, N. Y.) Order from on 
\ int CHALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 5 <omenent 7" 
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PASS ANY EXAMINATION 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark.) 
The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
state for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the 
‘ etion of the workin GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 


1 
HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CBRTIFI- | 


CATES. 
oe only books up to date, as the new questions | 


are added after each examination, — 

The questions are gzrouped by topies making the 
poks SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the 
LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the 
books. : r : 

sed for review work in nearly every school in 
N. Y. State and in the best schools in every state 
ju the Union. 

NEARLY 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD. 
32 SUBJE ° 
Questions, each subject 25 cents 
Answers, each subject 25 cents 
One doz, or more copies $2.00 per doz. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHIIETIC 
By C. 8S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes 
thatstudy this book thoroughly need have no 
fearof mental tests in any examinations, 

Price, 25 cents each; 6 copies 20 cents each; 
1doz. or more $2.00 per doz, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions to ask, What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, With questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 

Size of sheet, 3'4x5—Colored, Illustrated, 
Price, 25cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps, 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
awhole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month, Size of each 
MM4x4 inches. Price, 19¢ per doz; 8 doz, 25¢c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen, 


For any of the above books, address, 
W. HAZELTON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








oP 
[100 COPIES. 
) IN 
¥ Ten MINUTES” 
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Teachers Attention! 


Increase your efficiency by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH, Repro- 
duced from pencil, pen or ts per 
writer, Invaluable for making 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work,examination papers, 
mups, sewing cards, ete. 7e 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers. Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately, 


Price $1,00 and upward, 


Detroit Dupligraph Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








THE TEACHER’S RESOLVE, During this school year—from September to June—every girl and 
every boy in my school shall b q 


Seatac 





with TEN beautiful pictures—one each month. 





wie Ihe Perry Pictures 


One Cent Eac 


cost 
only 


FOR 25 OR MORE, 
Size 5x8, Postpaid, 


every pupil ought to know the world’s great paintings. 
Smaller, HALF CENT SIZE. for compositions, essays, etc., 3x3". 


Baby Stuart 


Larger, SEVEN CENT SIZE, 5 for 35 cents. 


Sir Galahad 


Size 10x12. 


Decorate your schoolroom with the SEVEN CENT SIZE. 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. 


TWO CENTS EACH for 13 or more. Size 7x9. 


Send 50 CENTS for pictures of 25 Common Birds and a very brief description of each. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING. 
the margin, 90 CENTS EACH; 10 for $8.50. 


For Schoolroom Decoration. Size 22x28 inches, including 
Send 90 CENTS for Sir Galahad, or The Mill, or 


St. Cecelia, or Helping Hand, or Baby Stuart and let your school enjoy it ALL THE YEAR. 





eo 


CATALOGUES Send Today 5 two-cent stamps for beautiful 





64-page Catalog of 1600 miniature illustra- 








tions, two pictures and a Bird Picture in natural colors. 





THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


Box 13 


Helping Hand 


Malden, Mass. 


The Mill 











Literary Assistance 


= work prepared to order, 
ebate Outlines, any subject, Both affirmative 


and negative $1.00, either aoc. 
SIONS 82.50 per thousand words. 
Kssavs, Orations, Speeches, etc,, on auy subject 
and forany occasion $2.50 per thousand words. 
Outlines $1.00 exch, 
Book Reviews a specialty. 
on’? sublects for debates and orations sent free 
quest. The Debater’s Guide 25e, 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 


Complete discus- 





Cedar Falls, 











We manufacture 
Meduls, Class & 
Pins, Rings and 
ro phy Cups, 
Speci lesigns. 
I he on Spplie ation: aie id jold 
SEND for CATALOG Sie steri 
ORDERS filled same day received. 
Engraving FREE---mailed parcel 
aid---delivery guaranteed. 
As, 3.50 boa Goi c mAs. Be Sts FFT, 
00 edal Manufacturer, 
© -Surling Siiver LITTLE ROCK, = Arkansas 








A Domestic Science Course 


“Twenty Lessons in Domestic 
Science.’’ By Marian Cole Fisher, for- 
merly of St. Paul Institute of Arts and 
Science. Cloth. 8vo. 108 pp. $2.00. 

This book furnishes a condensed course 
in domestic economy—an authoritative 
textbook for teachers in that science. 
The author is an expert teacher of do- 
mestiec science, and understands the 
methods needed. All the facts given are 
such as the housewife would require, 
and such as are commonly overlooked in 
our haphazard system -.of buying food. 
There is first an explanation of the ne- 
cessity of a budget, or careful distribu- 
tion of expense and planning of pur- 
chases, and the meaning of the term 
‘‘balanced ration.’’ Then, through dia- 
grams and tables, the various foods are 
classified, their percentages of food con- 
stituents, as proteids, carbohydrates and 
fats, compared, and the efficiency and 
economy of each as a food, discussed. 
The greater part of the book is taken 


up with recipes, with specific directions | 
Special treatment is | 


tor preparation. 
given to meats, fish, vegetables, herbs, 
condiments, fruits, sauces and bever- 
ages. One lésson is devoted to the ar- 
rangement, equipment and care of the 
kitchen, with a list of the utensils neec- 
essary for good work. At the end are 
the tables of weights and measures by 
which foods are bought and sold, and a 
glossary of terms used in cooking. Its 
arrangement in lesson form gives a plan 


and incentive to definite study, while the | 


inherent facts in its pages are readily 
available for reference at any time. 


This renders it eminently practical for | 


home use and study, in addition to its 
value to the teacher, a quality not always 
found in books suitable also for text- 
hooks. This book is not being sold in 
the regular way, but is being distributed 
by the Calumet Baking Powder Co., 
Chicago, as explained in their adver- 
tisement on page 71. Their ‘‘Specia! 
Offer to Teachers’’ will attract attention. 

As you stand in front of those twenty 
or thirty or forty children day after day, 


| often ask yourself the question: ‘‘ How 


. ; wae 
much do I know of each child s heart ?’ 
No two before you are alike; each is 


different from the other in temperament | 
| and capacity, and it is for you to dis- 


cover latent possibilities, talent and pur- 


poses. t 
work, infinitely above the carrying out 


of any course, though that is of high im- | 


portance. Do you know anything about 
the sorrows of childhood? These are 
more acute than the afflictions which 
come to the adult. For the child has not 
yet been trained to face trial and sor- 
row. The sympathetic teacher ~and no 
other should be in the schoolroom—can 
do so much to train children for the 
battle of Hife.—Johun McDonald. 
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TEACHERS! 


YOU CAN GET THIS LARGE 


6x10ft. Bunting Flag 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL OR CLASSROOM 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF COST 


No useless tags, pins, badges or buttons to sell in order to ob- 
tain this elegant flag. 
Why not start the school year with a new clean banner ? 
Write today for particulars—mentioning NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and receive a useful present FREE. 
Burton S. Osborne, Camden, New York. 
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LAY* h O.... P| iA Y 
Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 
DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—$1.00 each 


subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms, 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


That to do the best school work pupils need 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


| DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster. When questions 


} arise in the history recitation, in language work, spelling, or about noted 
people, places, foreign words, synonyms, pronunciation, new words, flags, state 

| seals, etc., do you suggest that the New International is a universal question 
answerer and contains just the information desired ? 
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Men of Ideas und inventive ability 
should write for 

“Lists of Needed Inventions,” “Patent Buyers and 

“How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Fyre« ° 


KANDOLPH & ©0,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, 84 Washington, D.C, 





100 Envelopes Yeivs namo, wires 30¢ postpaid 


Samples free. D1, BRENEITSA, Wheeler, Indiana 











Dr. Suzzalo says: “Training children to a competent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of consulting it is one of the main duties 
that the school can perform for a student.” 
Your pupils should have every opportunity to 
win. Why not requisition your school officials 
for the New International, the One Supreme 
Authority? 
400,000 Words, 2700 Pages. New Gazetteer. 
6000 Illustrations. 12,000 Biographical Entries, 
30,000 Cc phi 1e¢ bj A 
Thousands of Other References, 


GRAND PRIZE, (Highest Award) Panamas 
Pacitic Exposition. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 
WRITE tor Specimen Pages and F REE Pocket Maps. 


| G.&C. MERR 
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Volume 
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Binding 


METHODS. Alps a DEVICES | 








Helpful Set 





of Books 

Ever 
Prepared 

512 Pages “ot For 
Over 500 Illustrations “<2 ~~‘ Teachers 


Send No Cash 





If you wish to examine these books with a view to 
purchasing them if they are found satisfactory in 
every respect, sign and mail the Order Blank below. 
The books will be immediately sent, charges prepaid. 


You Take No Risk 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. 
If satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. 


Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 


We feel sure that you will want them but wish you to see and 


examine them before purchasing. 


This you may do by merely signing and mailing order blank to 


us. Why not do this today ? 


CUT ALONG THIS LINE 


Use This Order Blank—Send No Cash 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., DIRS ech ots , 1910, 
Dansville, N. Y. 


You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid) to my address below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in 
two volumes, and enter(or extend) my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $5.00. 

If the books are in all respects satisfactory to me, I agree to keep them 
and make payment as follows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next month and 


$1.00 on the fifteenth of each of the next succeeding four months, or to 
remit the cash price of $4.75 on the fifteenth of next month if I prefer. 

If not satisfactory, | agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of 
the receipt of the books, in which case you will send stamps for their re- 
turn and cancel this order. 


PEMD KE LEDERER KGSDANRESS 5s 545 d59:46K) SUS SNES OER END EGOS bObdSDAENEL ODE SaERRESEDD 
P.O TEeESUCECOCOCOOOOOOOOOOCOOSCOOSOOCOOCOSCOO OST eee Tee State eeeeee eeeeeareeerres 


Street or R. F. D. ..... SRUpSbRSSADEASR ESRD SORES ERD OD AbADRGR EROS ANE Sipapsneiew cee 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PAID-IN-ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. _ If 


you have recently paid Your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to 
the end of this school year, the books alone will be supplied at $3.75 in installments or 
$3.50 cash. Inthat event modify second paragraph of order blank by changing first 
payment of $1.00 to 75 cents and “four months’ to three months, also $4.75 to $3.50. 


ANIT SIHL SNOAV Lad 














Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two for practice work, 1 am asking 
volumes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages in each volume that several sets be _Sorsiahed ty 
s e : 2 boa classe! > 
with two ten inch columns to the page. The contents are equal to Most of the girls have subseribed 
four ordinary 350-page books. ‘The text is printed in exceptionally readable type on a to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
heavy weight book stock, specially made to secure the quality and finish necessary to pro- for next year. : 
duce the best results in printing. The Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) ink on an Huldah F. Isaacson, Director, 
India tint paper. The printing of these books is the best possible to produce with the Normal Training Department, 
. se Fee po gd — a ene. ‘ The two volumes are bound in full baby Omahs, Neb. 
seal Keratol, giving the books an unusually attractive appearance and the durabilit: ave examine yo volumes 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in poe = 1 —— ne — 
P ms vices for Tonchets, mg we 
I’. A. Owen Publishing Co., an 
rice, Terms, Etc ning. Ons 
9 9 e now offered to the teachers © 
. . . . ; ‘ rounty. It is one of the best helps 
___ The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are be- || to the teachers 1 have seen, and 
ing offered in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at |} ™*t necessarily be of greta 
a special rate of $5.00, payable in five monthly installments of $1.00 each. A Discount are fortunate cnough to own them. 
of 5% is allowed for cash, making the net cash price $4.75. If you are at present a sub- They contain a wealth of materi 
scriber to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and have recently paid your subscription to and countless ideas for enriching 
the end of this school year you can obtain the books alone for $3.75, the terms being 75 the work of the teacher and enlist 
cents on the fifteenth of the following month and the balance in three monthly install- ing the interest of the pupils. = 
ments of $1.00 each, A Cash Discount of 25 cents is allowed, making the net cash price Normal Instructor-Primary | Ls a 
to such subscribers $3.50. with which the above work is sold, 
supplies a great amount of material 
Y N d S d N for teachers —— atc 
a is » of the best sche 
ou Need Send No Money Now onde oe of ee co 
We want you to carefully examine and use these books for ten teachers 1 w. Swain, 
days at our expense. Simply fill out and mail to us the accompany- Supt. Fifth Dist, Chantanqua Co 
ing order blankand the books will be sent to you at once, charges prepaid. This adver- Westfield, N. Y. 
tisement can give you only a meager idea of the value of this work but the books are cap- We have on file hundreds of 
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Teachers—Here Are the Very Books That You Have Been 
Wishing For—And at a Price Within Your Reach 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices For Teachers 


Compiled and Edited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace B. Faxon of the 
Editorial Staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, in Collaboration 
With a Large Number of the Best Known and Most Practical Educators 


VERY teacher, no matter how well qualified by training and experience, has felt the need of 
having some work of reference which would keep her constantly supplied with new ideas 
and suggestions for carrying on the work of the schoolroom. 
The demands upon the teacher, in this age of broadening educational activities, are of an ex. 

tremely urgent character. The multiplicity of subjects, the greater requirements as to qualifica. 
tions, the higher standard of personal equipment, the greater results expected, all tend to make 
the teacher’s work more important and more exacting. 

It is with a view to aiding the teacher in meeting these conditions that we have prepared 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. In these books, teachers are given the result of 
the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many successful teachers, all of 
them specialists in their respective branches. 

Our chief ambition in the production of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers has 

been to provide a work of the greatest possible value and usefulness to teachers in grade and 
rural schools and at a price so reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher could procure it, 

Although these books were published only one year ago, thousands of sets have already been 

sold and we hear nothing but expressions of approval from those who have purchased them. 

Proper equipment is essential to success in any line of work. The teacher who is equipped 

with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers will be able to apply her training to the 
best possible advantage and to develop her work along the same broad lines followed by the 
leading educators of the country. 


These books will prove especially helpful to the young teacher who is just starting in her profes. 
sion for they will enable her to meet and successfully overcome the difficulties of her first year’s work. 


Subjects Treated 


VOLUME | VOLUME. 
Reading History Agriculture Writing 
Arithmetic Hygiene Nature Study Seat Work 
Spelling Physical Education Story Telling Domestic Science 
Language Gymnastics and Games Dramatization Plays and Exercises 
Geography Picture Study Drawing Recitations 


Kach of the above subjects has been treated in the most practical and helpful manner possible. 
These twenty sub-divisions or sections, each thoroughly covers the subject to which it is de- 
voted. The contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 500 illustrations. A glance at the 
subject of rie 9 phy, for instance, reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this one 
department, which is contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 illustrations. The teacher can 
turn to any of the various departments in full confidence of being able to find just the material 


needed for class use. 
Practical—Usable— Valuable 


In providing the material for these books great stress has been put on the idea of makin 
them thoroughly practical. Every thought expressed, every idea presented, every particle of 
material provided has been subjected to the most careful tests and consideration in order that 








nothing not thoroughly practical and usable should find a place in = 
them... Teachers will find these books of inestimable value in their 

daily work in the schoolroom—a never-failing source of helpful ma- What Others Think 
tcrial on any of the subjects treated. Of These Books 


‘_@ 
Illustrations i i Nahanni 
Aids and Devices for Teachers) re- 


More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, ceived and 1am more than pleased 


splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The Art.Section is em- ph aan Op <a 
bellished by a large number of reproductions from famous paint- |] $1.00: first payment on same, 
ings, selected because of their adaptability for picture study in the Almeda Rucker, 


schools. The Drawing Section has several pages of plates in colors. Sonny eee 
Pe a ot ie wolemnes, of ee 
. = thods, Aids and Devices’? whic 
Preparation and Arrangement oe oak on oe taped ane 
71 ° » as ; ‘ tainly the most complete books of 
lhe text and illustrations have been og ared by practical teach- helps for a teacher of primary and 
ers who have long been identified with the best in educational work |} intermediate serades that I hav 
and who represent the greatest array of talent ever engaged in the showed them to my sister and she 
production of any set of books exclusively for teachers. The books was so enthusiastically pleased with 
“pat 4 A bares md “seater them that I.had to give them to her. 
are divided into subject-chapters,-each' volume containing a complete Enclosed you will find a cheek in 
index of the contents of that volume, thus making all material easily rr 
1€0, J, Mayer, 


accessible. While no attempt'has:been made to grade all the ma- Prin, Independence School. 
terial supplied, the various grades are amply provided for and these Fort Lupton, Colo. 
books are equally adapted to use-in the grades and in rural schools. I have reecived Practical Meth 


S ° ° e e ods, Aids and Devices for — 
and we are delighted with them. 
Size, P aper, P rinting, Binding, Etc. The girls Poste fairly devoured 


them already as a help to their plans 


able of speaking for themselves, Will you give them the opportunity. similar letters receive 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. snd Peake eer oe 
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The Joy and Dignity of Service 


JHE teacher who has heard the 

call to service should be will- 
ing to work fearlessly for the 
new order of things in the 
4 country, taking what there is 
in the community and using 
it, not waiting for perfect conditions or equip- 
ment before starting to do things. She must 
bring gladness into all that she does, and this 
gladness grows only out of caring for 





BY JESSIE FIELD, “The Corn Lady” 


fresh wisdom, new courage, added strength, 
if we are willing to serve with willing hands 
for the joy of serving. The response of our 
will to the call of obligation becomes. God’s 
opportunity to enlarge our capacity, and as 
our responsibilities grow larger, we shall re- 
ceive strength and power from above to grow 
with them. 

There is a boy down in the mountains of 


their finished workmanship. When asked how 
he learned to make knives he replied: 

‘‘Well, I’m afraid I have not learned yet. 
However, what little I know, I learned by try- 
ing, myself. I don’t know how other people 
make them. I always imagined that the fac- 
tories had machinery to work with but I never 
hadany. I began trying to make knives when 
I was eight or nine years old, but made a com- 

plete failure, it seemed to me. I never 





people. 

Whatever our vocation may be, it in- 
troduces to us a responsibility. There is 
no one who has not an opportunity and re- 
sponsibility which is all his own, but, sad 
to relate, it is not always recognized 
because we fail to open our eyes to it. 

The weakest place in the program for 
the development of more efficient country 
schools is that so few teachers choose 
country teaching as a profession. To 
many, the country school is simply a place 
where they must teach long enough to 
get experience that will qualify them to 
fill a town or city position. And yet 
there is no greater place for service in 
the country life movement than that 
which the country school can give. Ilike 
to think of the country school teacher as 
a sort of sculptor, moulding the lives 
of boys and girls into beautiful manhood 
and womanhood, because she has the 
vision of what her profession can give 
to them. The training of the country 
school today should aim to conserve all 
that is best and richest in a type of mind 
and life distinctly country. This priv- 
ilege is your call to responsibility. Just 
think of the openings there are for the 
expenditure of your best! 

The old proverb that ‘The teacher 
makes the school’? means that the future 
of our democratic citizenship depends 
upon the ability, training, and patriotic 





Jessie Field 


Miss Field became noted in the educational world 
when she put Page County, lowa, ‘‘on the map’’ 
while she was county superintendent of schools there. 
She is author of that delightfully interesting and 
helpful pedagogical story book entitled ‘‘The Corn 
Lady.”’ At present Miss Field is pursuing her edu- 
cational work as National Secretary for Town and 
Country Work of the Y. W. C. A., and often lec- 


tures on educational subjects at teachers’ institutes. 


did like to fail and so just kept trying 
until it was not so hard to make one that 
people said was very well made. I have 
never made one yet I was satisfied with. 
When I look at one, I always see where 
it might have been made a little better.’’ 

So the leader in the country must begin 
just where things are, use the material 
that is at hand and help others to use it. 
Dream, if you will, of perfect conditions 
that may come, but begin at once to make 
that dream come true by using common 
ways and the tools and materials that are 
available. Then you will have caught the 
vision of the country boy, who, when 
asked what was the most beautiful thing 
in the world, replied, ‘‘Why, it’s just 

’ along the road here going to school!’’ 

The leader who has no dreams gets into 
a rut and has nothing big to give to her 
pupils, and so becomes restless and dis- 
contented. After all, dead monotony is 
most fatal to ambition, morals and 
growth, and to all service. But the 
leader who is always looking up and not 
down, and lets not her right hand know 
what her left hand doeth, is the leader 
that is going to help others to make life 
more worth while. She must have a 
personal interest in the children she 
teaches; get to know them in their homes 
and learn something of their environ- 
ment and their hardships. Above all, 
she must have faith and trust in them, for 











devotion of the men and women to whom 

the homes of the nation have intrusted the 
education of their children. The teacher 
must love her work and have a real interest 
In the problems of those living about her 
before she can do her best work. ‘God has 
Siven two great gifts to bestow on mankind 
~one, His friendship with Himself, and the 
other, Springing out of the first, friendship 
with every childof His.”” He breathes into us 





Alabama who makes knives. For the handles, 
he uses the inside of the mussel shells that he 
finds in the brook running by his cabin home. 
For the blades and jaws, he uses old horse- 
shoes and scraps of steel and iron that he 
picks up.. For tools, he has a broken file, a 
hammer, some. nails and sandpaper, yet he 
makes knives so perfect that the handles shine 
with rainbow-like pearl and one marvels at 


this is what helps folks to do their best 
work and to grow. She can gain the con- 
fidence of the people of the community only 
through her friendliness and understanding 
and sympathy, a personal interest here and 
there—not for the sake of what it can give 
to her, but for the light and joy it might 
bring into another life. This is the way the 
greatest service is done in the world today 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The Story of “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 


For Story Telling or Dramatization 


BY SUSIE M. BEST, Story Teller in Cincinnati Public Schools 


smaai AR away in that part of Ger- 

f] many known as Prussia there 
isa place called Hamelin Town, 
which was, in olden times, a 
walled city. Itis very pleas- 
antly situated, with the Weser 
River on its south, and mountains looming in 
the distance. 

About six hundred years ago, or, to be more 
exact, in the year 1284 A. D., Hamelin Town 
was infested by a scourge of rats. Nobody 
knew how to get rid of them; they multiplied 
alarmingly, quite out of the power of control. 
Traps, cats, dogs, arms, poison, all were un- 
availing to exterminate them. They became 
so daring that they practically took possession 
of the town. Houses, churches, public halls 
—no place was safe from their invasions, and 
the worst of it was that when they appeared 
in public, they came, not as single spies, but 
in battalions. 

“They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cook’s own 
ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats.’’ 

Things finally assumed so serious an aspect 
that the people arose in a body and marched 
to the Town Hall to scold the Mayor and other 
officers whose duty it was to look after the 
welfare of the town. 

They voiced their displeasure in no meas- 
ured terms. ‘‘You, Mr. Mayor, and members 
of the City Corporation,’’ they said, ‘‘what 
are you good for, anyway? 

“To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin! 

‘‘Why haven’t you stirred yourselves and 
discovered a way to rid us of this pest? Nice 
noddies you are!’’ (Noddies are persons with 
no sense at all.) 

The startled officers remaining silent under 
this attack, the angry visitors continued, 
‘*Rouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we’re lacking, 

Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing!’’ 

At this threat you may well believe the 
officers were much disturbed, especially the 
funny, fussy, monstrously fat little Mayor. 
This gentleman, much perturbed, muttered 
his defense quite audibly: 

‘*lt’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain— 
I’m sure my poor head aches again, 
I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain. 

Oh, for a trap, a trap. a trap!”’ 

Scarcely had he spoken when right at the 
door came a gentle tap, tap, tap. Everybody 
started, and the women present jumped on 
chairs and held their skirts closer. Was ita 
rat? Things had come to such a pass in 
Hamelin Town that every tap or scratch sug- 








gested a rodent. But no—when they opened 
the door no rat entered. Instead, there came 
in the queerest looking fellow you ever saw. 
He was tall and thin, with a dark, spark- 
ling, unbearded face and light flowing hair. 


ecg 


rreen and blue his sharp eyes twinkled. 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled.”’ 

His attire was very fantastic. He wore a 
queer long coat, half red and half yellow, and 
about his neck was a floating scarf of red and 
yellow stripes to match the coat. 

At the end of the scarf there hung a pipe 
of smooth, straight cane, a sort of flute, such 
as Pan, the goat-god, used to play upon in far- 
off days in the pleasant vale of Arcady. 

The Mayor questioned the newcomer. ‘‘Who 
are you and whence come you?’’ 

The stranger bowed low. ‘‘Honorable sirs, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘men call me the Pied Piper. I am 
aman of magic and I have a secret charm 
whereby I can draw all creatures that creep, 
or swim, or fly, or run, to follow after me. J 
have freed many countries from various pests. 
I have, but recently, rid one land of swarms 
of gnats, and another of a monstrous brood 
of vampire bats. 

“‘And as for what your brain bewilders, — 


If I can rid your town of rats, 
Will you give me a thousand guilders 


A guilder was a gold piece, perhaps worth 
as much as the American gold eagle. <A 
thousand guilders, therefore, was quite a sum 
of money, but to the officers, threatened with 
the loss of their positions, it seemed nothing. 

‘‘A thousand guilders,’’ they cried, ‘‘yes, 
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fifty thousand! Only get to work.’’ 

The Pied Piper smiled sweetly. ‘A thoy. 
sand will be enough,”’ he said, ‘‘so watch and 
see the miracle.’’ Then into the street he 
stepped with all the people following to gee, 
He set the pipe to his lips and piped his tune. 
‘‘And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 

And the grumbling grew to a_ mighty 
rumbling; 

And out of the houses the rats came tumbling, 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 

Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 

Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives,—- 
Followed the Piper for their lives.’’ 

Oh, it was a sight to see them dipping, 
dancing, waltzing, whirling round and round 
in an irresistible rhythmic pace! 

They couldn’t help it, for as the Piper played, 
they smelled all sorts of goodies that seemed 
to say to them, ‘‘Come and partake of us!” 
Delicious tripe, ripe apples, pickles, pre. 
serves, butter, sugar, cakes, cookies, cheese 
—-everything that rats like beckoned them on 
to their destruction, for as the Piper played, 
they advanced after him, even to the very 
edge of the Weser River where they all tum- 
bled in and perished— 

‘‘Save one who, stout as Julius Caesar, 

Swam across and lived to carry 

To Rat-land home his commentary.”’ 


(Continued on page 70) 








A Poster Representation of “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 


Give stiff cardboard duplicates of the drawings on the opposite page for children to trace around, cut and 
’ mount as shown here. 
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Reading and the Reading Habit 


BY DOROTHY F. COCKS 











Dorothy F. Cocks 











Miss Cocks declares that when she began to teach, 
she was a “nisfit.”’? She wasa city girl, educated at 
a city high school and a city college. During her col- 
lege course she specialized in. mathematics and phys- 
ical sciences, with the intention of teaching these sub- 


jects in a eity high school. Just as she was about to 


take up her profession, her father fell ill and the fum- 
ily was ordered *‘back to the farm.’ They settled in 
a small village and Miss Cocks accepted a grade post- 
tion in the village school, Here she found herself, with 
all her advanced professional training, incompetent 
fo meet the needs of the school and the community. 
hut the work interested her and she resolved to con- 
quer U. She began lo make ‘‘country life”? in all its 
phases her vocation and avocation, She devoured the 
writings of every nature-study cuthority, she took 
Summer Courses at the State Agricultural College and 
she ‘‘tried out”’ in the schoolroom every practicable idea 
presented in bulletin or magazine. Best of all, Miss 
Cocks has found great contentment in her work. She 
says, “‘The joy £ take in digging a trench for bulbs 
or setting a duck’s broken leg is a source of never end- 
ing wonder to my visiting college mates,”’ 

It seems to the editors of this magazine that there is 
a message in Miss Cocks’s success as a teacher and one 


which is significant at this time when thousands of 


young women are entering upon their new duties. A 
teacher, to be a victor, must be in tune with her en- 
vironment, Sometimes tact and resourcefulness will 
accomplish the desired result, oftener it will require 
study and hard work, but above all else there must be 
present a love of the task undertaken and a conviction 
that the ultimate end is worth while. 


days on account of illness (provided 
it is not contagious) we send him the 
latest magazines to help while away 
the long hours. The children borrow 
them to take home to their parents 
If the old numbers are not too battered 
and disreputable-looking by the time 
we all have read them, we pass them 
on to the local agent of the Salvation 
Army. 

Have the pupils benefited by this 
reading? I can not begin to express 
how much. 

In arithmetic classes we check up 
accounts of farm projects printed ing 
rural magazine; or we figure the 
effect on each man’s tax of a state 
road described in a current weekly, 

Our physiology text told us all 
about small-pox vaccination, but a 
current magazine taught the lesson 
on typhoid vaccination and its use in 
the army. 


I do not know now how I ever 
had the assurance to think I could 








RE you teaching your pupils 
toread? Ofcourse. That is 
our business. Idiotic question! 

Are you teaching them to be 
readers ? Count ten before you 
answer—. 

When children leave school have they gained 
the habit of seeking information ? Alas, too 
seldom. Do they read current literature of 
the better class? Do they know which are 
the good periodicals? Have they learned the 
names of the writers whom editors seek, 
writers whose articles or stories ‘‘sell’’ a 
magazine? 

Perhaps you look askance at these questions 
about periodicals and magazines in connection 
with school work. Why? To teach your 
classes about Washington and Lincoln, you 
turn to page so-and-so in the best teatbooks 
you can find. So far as preparing them for 
citizenship is concerned, it is even more es- 
sential that they should know about Wilson 
and his successors. Where can they learn it? 
Only in the current periodicals. 

There are texts prepared for our use in 
familiarizing the younger generation with 
such master minds as Benjamin Franklin, Eli 
Whitney and Robert Fulton. But only pres- 
ent-day publications keep us abreast of the 
wonders accomplished by the men who are 
continuing the work of these early inventors. 
What school books include in their pages 
accounts of the marvelous strides made in our 
day by Edison, Marconi or Count Zeppelin? 
We want every boy and girl to feel the splen- 
dor of Robert Fulton’s achievement, but is it 
not just as important that they should watch 
the development of the under-water craft 
which is revolutionizing the navies of the 
world? 

Teachers of the ‘‘old.school’’ may claim 
that in schools we should offer to the children 





for reading only models of the best literary 
form, and that such are not to be found in 
magazines. In answer to this we have only 
to recall that ‘‘Vanity Fair’’ was published as 
a serial story in a periodical; that Dickens’s 
squibs in “The Morning Chronicle’’ collected 
into volumes became some of his best works; 
that Longfellow wrote for magazines, as did 
also Browning, Poe, Whittier, Holmes, 
and Robert Louis Stevenson. Is our age pro- 
ducing none to equal these? Will not the 
names becoming familiar to us now in current 
literature become better known and appre- 
ciated when the perspective of time gives us 
a broader view of the works of the authors? 

Believing these things, I established a 
‘Magazine Table’ in my schoolroom. Only it 
beeame so popular and populous that it is now 
2a whole row of chairs instead of a table. I 
started it with an armful of magazines from 
home; weeklies, monthlies and the photo- 
graphic war sections from the Sunday news- 
papers. I invited the children to bring maga- 
zines from their homes, so that each child 
could have the benefit of every other child’s 
collection. I only ‘‘expurgate’’ the actual 
trash which may occasionally appear. 

The Mothers’ Club literally sent loads. We 
have farm papers, art magazines, trade jour- 
nals of all kinds, bulletins of the various gov- 
ernment departments, all kinds of country 
life periodicals, reports of Child Labor inves- 
tigations, pamphlets of Fire Prevention Laws, 
etc., etc., etc. 

Are they used? Are they used! Ihave to 
open every lesson by ordering all magazines 
and papers away! The pupils read while they 
wait for the slow mathematicians to finish an 
example, they read while they eat their 


‘lunches, they read while the clumsy ones are 


getting on their coats! 
If anyone is absent from school for a few 


teach commercial and __ industrial 
geography. If I had been aware of my 
crass ignorance, I never should have. Since 
the children have been reading the trade 
papers, they terrify me. They talk as glibly 
as specialists of conditions in mines and 
mints, fields and factories. They discuss 
moving freight and moving pictures with the 
same air of quoting the last authorities, | 
hardly dare disbelieve anything they say, for 
they draw forth the ever-present magazine 
to show me the source of their information. 

The little details of farm life have an added 
attractiveness since they have seen whole 
magazines devoted to recording other people’s 
efforts and results, other farm children’s ex- 
periences, great men’s opinions. 

We go back and look at the woods and 
streams with new vision after reading L. H. 
Bailey’s words. I do not mean to advocate 
teaching nature-study from anything printed, 
but we are inspired to find things ourselves 
when we read what others have found. And 
country life assumes new dignity when it is 
seen to be a much-discussed topic of the day. 

When we read aloud, we take a new maga- 
zine, turn to the page of short editorials, and 
each child reads a complete article. Being 
conscious of the fact that no one else has 4 
book in which to follow the reading, everyone 
makes the greatest effort to read clearly. 

But besides helping in all the ‘‘regular” 
school lessons, the magazine table has lessons 
of its own. Such a collection as we have 
would soon be a hopeless scrap-heap if it were 
not kept in order. Each paper must be han- 
dled with care, else it becomes unsightly and 
illegible. Is not this respect for printed mat- 
ter a worth-while lesson in itself? If ape 
riodical, which is obviously intended only for 
a short life, must be used with gentle hands, 
then a bound book, a lifelong friend, must 
worthy of even greater care in the using. 
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Present Methods of Teaching Primary Reading 


BY G. W. LEWIS, Author of the Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 


” CAREFUL analysis of many 
methods of teaching reading 
will reveal the following type 
methods: The Object-word 
the Picture-word 
Methods, the Action-word 
Methods, the (pure) Word Methods, the 
Thought or Sentence Methods and the Phonic 
Methods. 

In teaching anything the nature of the 
problem or problems involved should deter- 
mine the method to be used. In teaching 
reading the practical objects are to enable the 
pupil to translate silently the words, signs 
and sentences of the written or printed page 
into definite ideas, thoughts, feelings, and ac- 
tions, and to enable him to convey these ideas, 
thoughts, and feelings to others with such 
force as to cause them to act. 

We should remember that perhaps ninety- 
nine per cent of the reading done by adults is 
silent reading only, and that the printed or 
written page contains no ideas, thoughts, or 
feelings. But, just as the empty tracks made 
inthe snow by some animal indicate to the 
experienced hunter that a rabbit or squirrel 
or other animal with which he associates the 
tracks has passd over the snow, even so the 
characters on the printed or written page are 
merely the tracks left by some one’s ideas, 
thoughts, and feelings, and they reveal to the 
experienced reader the sounds representing 
the articulate words by means of which the 
writer would have expressed these ideas, 
thoughts, and feelings in audible words. 
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We should remember also that the beginner | 


should never be permitted to read anything 
involving ideas, thoughts, feelings, or actions 
not within the sphere of his experience, and 
that no explanation can be satisfactory to the 
child unless it is made in terms of his experi- 
ence. If the ideas, thoughts, feelings, and 
actions involved in the reading to be done 
have not already been gained by his contact 
with the world, and if he is not already fa- 
miliar with the spoken words with which these 
ideas, thoughts, feelings, and actions are ex- 
pressed, then it should be the first care of the 
teacher to see that the pupil is made familiar 
with the ideas, thoughts, feelings, and actions 
involved and with the audible words express- 
ing the same. 

When this has been done it remains only to 
teach the child to interpret the visible form 
of the word into the spoken or audible form, 
and thus to associate the visible form through 
the audible or spoken form with the ideas. 

The seeing pupil must be taught, as it were, 
to see sounds, while the blind pupil must be 
taught to recognize familiar sounds through 
the sense of touch. 

In the Object-word Mcthod the idea is to 
begained directly from the object, and the 
idea 'and the word, first in an audible form 
and then in a visible form, are to be associ- 
ated together by the child. The principle is 
correct; but when we get beyond the realm 


of objects, the method fails; and even within 


the realm of objects it is frequently quite im- 
possible to bring the objects involved before 
the class, or to take the class to the objects. 

In the Picture-word Method the idea isto 
be gained from the picture, while in the Ac- 
tion-word Method, the ideas, thoughts, feel- 
ings, etc. are to be gained from the action or 
dramatization. The Picture-word Method is 
capable of a much larger range for application 
than the Object-word Method. For, in many 
cases in which it would be impossible to bring 
the object and the class together, the appro- 
priate picture may be secured. But when we 
get into the realm of action, even the Picture- 
word Method fails largely unless we can take 
advantage of the moving pictures, or supple- 
ment our pictures with appropriate actions or 
dramatizations. 

Kach of these methods has its advantage, 
especially in teaching foreign pupils or in de- 
veloping an oral vocabulary. Butin teaching 
a child to read a vocabulary already familiar 
to his ears, and representing ideas, thoughts, 
feelings, and actions within the sphere of his 
experience, the object, the picture, and the 
action may be discarded. When this is done 
we have simply the Word Method. In the 
Word Method, in the Object-word Method, in 
the Picture-word Method, and in the Action- 
word Method, the teacher gives the child the 
word as a whole. 

Up toa certain limit children readily acquire 
words in this way. However, a quotation 
from Miss Bradford, an advocate of the Word 
Method, will be very interesting. She says: 
‘‘We continue to teach words as wholes for 
the first five weeks, but as the number of 
words increases there is danger of confusion. 
When the child forgets a word it must be 
given to him again. He has no power to re- 
call it except by association. Nor has he as 
yet any ability to help himself with new 


words. He is entirely dependent upon others. 
To overcome this we now introduce phonic 
analysis.’”’ 

In the Thought or Sentence Method the 
teacher either gives the child a complete sen- 
tence (usually taken from some nursery rhyme 
with which he is supposed to be familiar), 
or she leads the pupil to express a complete 
thought in words of hisown. The child reads 
or rather repeats from memory the sentence 
asawhole. Heis next taught to identify each 
word by its position, and last of all he is 
taught to analyze each word into its phonic 
elements. As in the Word Methods, the bur- 
den soon becomes too heavy for the memory, 
and phonic analysis must be introduced. 

The Lewis Story Method embodies the best 
features of all the methods, but so much em- 
phasis is placed upon phonics that it may be 
classed as a phonic method, in which every 
thing is taught through story, song and play. 

Ordinary first grade pupils‘taught by this 
method, in less than nine months have read 
with pleasure and understanding eight prim- 
ers, eight first, seven second and two third 
readers. That they understood what they read 
was proved by their telling the stories in their 
own words after a single silent reading. A 
class of twelve pupils, not one of whom could 
speak a word of English when they entered 
school in September, after being taught by 
this method seven months, could read with 
ease from any first or second reader. This is 
one of many equally gratifying experiences 
with foreign children. 

Another important feature about the Lewis 
Stosy Method of teaching reading and spell- 
ing is the uniformly good results obtained in 
spelling. Some of the first grade pupils were 
used in institute work to demonstrate the re- 
sults that had been obtained by the method. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Facsimiles of Illustrations in the Manual of the Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 
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A Practical Lesson in Civics 


Every American child should be helped to realize from the time he enters school that he ig 4 
little citizen of a great republic and he should be taught to understand and appreciate The Five 
Great Absolute Rights of an American Citizen. 


The selection given below may be mounted on a card and hung on the wall of the schoolroom 
or it may be copied on the blackboard. 


Make the reciting of these Rights a regular feature of every opening morning exercise. 
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An American Cibizen 
The right of personal security 
The right of personal liberty 
The night of private property 
The right of freedorn in religious belief and practice 
The right of freedom of speech and the press 
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Indian Life asa Center of Interest for Manual Training 


BY B. F. LARSEN, Director of Art and Industrial Training, Brigham Young University Elementary Training School, Provo, Utah , 


LMOST every child is impelled 
by a desire to experiment with 
his hands; to materialize his 

4 desires with the help of simple 
=i tools. He thinks in terms of 
==? materials and his nature is 

satisfied only by opportunities to convert raw 
material into articles sufficiently finished to 
satisfy present needs. When children dislike 
tomake things, is it not often because they 
are not permitted to make things which seem 
yital to them? There have been serious ob- 
jections raised against the name ‘‘manual 
training,’’ as applied to construction work in 
ourelementary schools. ‘‘Hand work’’ also is 
an inadequate expression. We are endeavor- 
ing to stimulate a maximum of thinking and 
we use our hands and our hand work to clar- 
ify our ideas. Genuine thinking is stimu- 

lated when the manual training project is di- 
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Plate I 


rectly and immediately related to the child’s 
needs. When teachers do the thinking for 
the child by minutely planning his work and 
by requiring him to copy their models, they 
rob him of much of the pleasure which should 
accompany achievement. 

Did you ever observe a group of children 
when their actions were controlled by the 
playhouse idea? Did you discover the fact 


’ that the construction revealed to the children 


specific needs and stimulated new desires? 
Did you perceive that all of their manual ac- 
tivities were directed toward the satisfaction 
of these needs and desires? It was only play, 
but to the children it was real and rich in 
educational development. Beside it some of 
our arbitrarily imposed courses in paper fold- 
ing and cardboard construction appear insipid. 

Did you ever come to school on Monday 
morning and find the marble-playing idea 
dominating the lives of your pupils? Where 
it came from, no one can tell. It sprang up 
as if by magic and touched the interests of a 
thousand boys in a single day. Did you get 
cross and try to check this condition by dras- 
tic legislation against dirty hands and soiled 
clothes? A hundred other ideas may disturb 
your school and cause serious annoyance or 











Plate Il 


furnish rare opportunity for developing that 
personal confidence between teacher and pupil 
which is so essential in good teaching. 

Even now, I see from the window a group 
of boys who are absorbed in the charm of 
bows and arrows. A few of them are sup- 
plied with these treasured nuisances. The 
others are exploring an ash heap and several 
scraggy old trees for raw materials. They 
will have no time for bad thoughts until these 
raw materials are converted into bows and 
arrows of the desired design. 

Have you been annoyed by such boys, be- 
cause in your school they neglected the es- 
sentials as outlined in the course of study? 
Did you ever become interested in the bows 
and arrows of such boys and encourage them 
to teach their classmates how to make Indian 
weapons? Did you lead your pupils to won- 
der how the Indians succeeded when their 
food supply depended upon the strength of 
their bows and the perfection of their arrows? 
How can this information be obtained? Sup- 
ply your pupils with a few simple books on 
Indian life and they will read as they have 
never read before. They will read because 
they want to know more about the subject. 
They will read with expression if you desire 
them to deliver this newly acquired message 
to their schoolmates. 

Indian design is not confined to the con- 
struction of bows and arrows. As the chil- 
dren read they will live in an Indian world 
and desire Indian weapons, Indian pottery, 
Indian baskets, Indian pouches and purses, 
Indian belts, armlets, wristbands and head- 
bands. They will need Indian costumes. If 
they be true converts, they will carry the mes- 
sage of Indian life to parents and friends. 
What a wonderful opportunity for teaching 
manual training the teacher now has. She 
guides the pupils’ efforts while they think and 
plan with brain and hands. Why not motivate 
their efforts by helping them create an Indian 
play for the entertainment of parents and 
friends? Their reading, writing, music, 
drawing, and most of their other studies are 
needed. They contribute to the success of 
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Plate HI 


the play. The accompanying illustrations 
raay be helpful. They represent work done 
by pupils in the primary and middle grades. 
Miss Huish is largély responsible for the suc- 
cess of the Indian project in the Brigham 
Young University Training School. 

Both girls and boys are interested in the 
making of their own costumes. Gather Indian 
pictures and study Indian fashions. Help the 
pupils to make sketches of Indian dresses. 
Simplify the decorations and arrange to suit 
tastes of the class. Boys and girls will need 
your help in converting these sketches into 
patterns large enough to apply to cloth. Let 
your pupils assist you in the selection of suit- 
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* able materials. - For young pupils the design 
Figures 
1 and 3 in Plate I-are suggestive. Sashes and | 
trimmings may be added as in Figure 2, Plate 


for dresses should,be quite simple. 


I, and Figure 3, Plate [I. 
No: costume -is complete without beads. 
These can be made’ from berries and seeds. 
The salt and cornstarch mixture is very satis- 
factory. It may be molded when-damp. It 
dries white and may be tinted beautifully 
with water colors. (See Plate V.) Make moc- 
casins from any heavy material which sug- 
gests the color and texture of buckskin. Cut 
the sole in the shape of the foot and make the 
upper in one piece large enough to fit over the 
foot, and sew on to the sole. (See Figure 6, 
Plate II.) A simnler method is suggested in 
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Plate V 


‘Figure 2, Plate II. The upper is cut to fit the 
top of the foot.and the sole large enough to 
fold, up over the sides and down again at the 
heel. 

Indian glass bead decoration is fascinating 
and offers rare opportunities for design. Qn 
many articles the beads may be sewed directly 
to the cloth. (See Figures 2 and 4 in Plate 
II, also the moccasins, purse and headband in 
Plate I and purses in Plate IV.) Figure 1, 
Plate VI, represents the construction of asim- 
ple bead loom. A pieceof thin wood eighteen 
inches long and two inches wide will make two 
pieces two inches square, for standards, and a 
piece two inches wide and fourteen inches 
long for the foot. Four pieces of quarter round 
will strengthen the standards. Thread the 
loom as indicated in Figure 5, Plate II. Fig- 
ure 2, Plate VI, illustrates a good method of 
weaving the beads. String the beads on nun- 
ber fifty white thread as shown at a. Bring 
the beads under and between the warp threads. 
Then return the needle through the beads and 
over the warp threads as shown in b. Do 
not hurry too much in the selection and crea- 
tion of designs. Remember that one of the 
fundamental aims of your work is to develop 
good taste and increase the child’s power to 
appreciate beauty. It is not enough to copy 
a row of Indian symbols. They should be 
organized with reference to the project being 
considered. Figure 1, Plate II, shows a head- 
band partly woven. When completed, this 
may be worn around the head as illustrated in 
Figure 3, Plate 1; or it may be used as apart 
of the decoration on an elaborate headpiece. 
(See Figures 7 and 9, Plate VI... Another good) 
effect is secured by stitching the bead band 
to a piece of felt or other cloth as shown in 
Figure 16, Plate VI. Tail and wing feathers 
from chickens are effective in headpiece ¢on- 
struction, but turkey feathers are better. 

A piece of felt or other cloth folded in the 
center makes a good foundation for the head- 
dress. Sew up and down on each side of 
small opening left for the insertion of the 
feathers, between the two parts of the folded 


. band. (See Figure8, Plate VI.) The feathers 


may be arranged around the front of the head 
only, or continued in rows down the back as 
illustrated in Figure 7, Plate VI. Rosettes and 
tassels for the headdress can be made from 
braided rags or from strips, or strings braided, 
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tied, fringed, or drawn through tin rings. 

Wristbands and armlets can be woven on 
the bead looms. Joint grass, cane, or tin 
ornaments may be inserted to give greater 
poldness to the design. This is also true in 
designing trimmings for the dress. Children 
enjoy exploring their neighborhood for acorns, 
roseberries, seeds and other attractive deco- 
yative units. 

Bows and arrows need little consideration 
fiere. Most boys know how to make them. 
It is impossible to make satisfactory flint 
arrow heads. Our boys substitute tin. An 
old tin can, a pair of strong scissors and a 
group of interested boys and girls make a 
splendid combination. 

Quivers for the arrows can be made from a 
single piece of cloth, fringed or decorated to 
guit your taste. (See Figures 5 and 6 in Plate 
VI.). We insert a piece of wire in the hem at 
the top, to keep the bag open. 

Take your children to some gravel pit or 
stream bed in search of suitable stones for 
axesand hammers. Select tough green sticks 
for handles. Flatten one side of the end and 
bind it around the stone or split the stick at 
one end and insert the stone as illustrated in 
Plate III. 

It takes a long time to weave Indian bas- 
kets. After the design is determined and the 
stitch or weave learned there is little new de- 
velopment besides the skill acquired with the 
hands. Pupils may work on their baskets at 
odd times during the year. 

Indian pottery is interesting. We cannot 
discuss its construction here, but the building 
of the jars, the finishing of their surfaces, 
the painting and firing furnish never-ending 
interest. If you have no kiln for burning, 


select a piece of heavy tin. Place it afew 
inches above ground on some bricks or rocks. 
Stack your pottery on this floor and cover it 
with other pieces of tin or sheet iron. Build 
a slow fire around it which should be gradually 
increased for at least one half hour. A longer 
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vented in a closed kiln. Your ware will not 
be very hard but hard enough to paint. If it 
is shellacked it will stand considerable service. 

Manual training developed in connection 
with the Indian center of interest is never ex- 
hausted. The longer we work the more pos- 





Looms and Beadwork to be Used for Headpieces 


Made by primary pupils in Brigham Young University Elementary Training School. 


period is better. Let the fire die gradually. 
Sudden cooling will break your pottery. Do 
not uncover until the jars have had a long 
time in which to cool. Even now you may 
have a few pieces broken which could be pre- 


sibilities we can see. It makes the work 
alive. It stimulates interest and motivates 
the child’s activities. It leaves him hungry 
for more, and as the idea grows in the school, 
it influences his play world outside of school. 


A Plan for Teaching “Hiawatha’s Childhood” 


Part I 


JHE STORY of the boy Hia- 
“| watha is one that never grows 
old with children; they love 
both the rhythm and the sen- 
timent of this poem. We 
turned the tiresome lesson of 
words into one of pleasure. 





learning new 
With the use of the following outline, besides 
learning to read and spell hard words, the 
children learned the poem also. 


PICTURES 

For every lesson I put pictures on the board, 
drawn from those in the ‘‘Hiawatha Primer.”’ 
If the teacher can not draw, she and the chil- 
dren should try to find all the Indian _pic- 
tures they can and have a ‘‘ Hiawatha Primer’ 
to which to refer. 

Draw these pictures on the board: 

1, Hiawatha. 

2, By the Shores of Gitche Gumee. 


LESSON I 
Write the following sentences on the board, 


underlining the words to be learned. 
Hiawatha was an Indian boy. 


BY HARRIET CATHERINE EVANS 


IN TWO PARTS 


Nokomis was his grandmother. 
Nokomis and Hiawatha lived in a wigwam. 
The wigwam stood by the water. It stood 
by the Big-Sea-Water; by the shores of Gitche 
Gumee. Its bright waters beat upon the shore. 
PLAN OF LEARNING WORDS 


The first step is to see if the pupils know 
the underscored words. Point to each in turn 
and see if anyone can pronounce’ it. ° 

The second step is to write these words on 
another board, dividing them into syllables 
and using the marks that the pupils have:had. 
Pronounce each word by syllables and have 
the children repeat it after you. Then take 
each word as a whole, pointing from one to 
the other quickly. 

The third step is to divide the class into 
about six divisions and have each division by 
turn come up to the boar], One child points 
while the others try to read the selections. 
The teacher keeps count of how many words 
each division misses. Different divisions read 
first each time. 

The fourth step is to let individuals try to 
read the lessons perfectly. 


The next step is for the teacher to point 





while the pupils read in concert. Last of all, 
they read without a pointer and the lesson is 
done for the day. 
LESSON II 
This is a spelling lesson: 
Indian wigwam 
grandmother shore 
PLAN OF SPELLING LESSONS 
The words are divided into syllables on the 
board for the children to study. Then at 
Hiawatha time the teacher has an oral lesson, 
asking different pupils to spell the words. 
Then she dictates them for a written lesson. 
After the papers are corrected the teacher 
asks for the number of mistakes. The per- 
fect papers of each division are counted and 
the division having the most wins. Once in 
a while the teacher may have a spelling match 
of the words learned. 


LESSON III 
This is a memory lesson: 
By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
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Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water. 

Take two lessons for this, putting half of 
it at a time on the board. Apply the methods 
described in Lesson I, only after words have 
been taken, say two lines atatime. Repeat 
them several times from the board and then 
look away from the board and say them from 
memory. 

Let the individuals come to the front and 
try to repeat it, and then the divisions, and 
last of all repeat it in concert. (Great care 
should be taken to get the children to say it 
with expression. This Lesson is really one 
of expression also. ) 


LESSON IV 
This is a spelling lesson: 
behind cones shining forest 
beat water gloomy sunny 
PICTURES 


Before the next lesson the pictures are 
changed. If the teacher can not draw she may 
hang up a pasteboard frame with pictures 
pasted on it of the following subjects: 

1. Linden Cradle. 

2. Naked Bear. 

3. Reindeer. 

4, ‘‘Ewa-Yea! My Little Owlet.’’ 

(Do not put titles under the pictures yet; 
they are for future use. ) 

LESSON V 

This is a written lesson. Let the children 
try to write the memorized part. Write such 
words as Gitche Gumee and Big-Sea-Water on 
the board. These papers should be handed 
in and the teacher should correct them. ‘The 
grade is put with the language grade. 

LESSON VI 

Put on the board; 

Hiawatha had a little cradle. It was a 
linden cradle bedded soft with moss and rushes 
and safely bound with reindeer sinews. 

Nokomis rocked him to sleep in it. When 
he was fretful, she said, ‘‘Hush! the Naked 
Bear will hear you,’’ and sang to him about 
‘*Ewa-yea!’’ the little owlet. 


LESSON VII 
Learn to spell: 
cradle moss sinews linden rushes owlet 
fretful bedded Naked Bear reindeer 


LESSON VIII 
This is a memory lesson: 

There the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
‘“‘Hush! the Naked Bear will get thee!’”’ 
Lulled him into slumber, singing, 
“‘Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 
Who is this, that lights the wigwam? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam? 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!’’ 


LESSON IX 
Spell words of Lesson VII and learn: 


slumber lights 


LESSON X 
Repeat the poem learned thus far as given 
in Lessons II and VIII. 
PICTURES 


1. Ishkoodah, the Comet. 

2. ‘The Stars were Shining.’’ 
3. The Northern Lights. 

4, An Indian Warrior. 

5. An Indian War-Club. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK AND OTHER 
HINTS 


wail 


Make— 
1.:A wigwam. 
2. An Indian cradle. 
3. Draw, paint, and cut out— 
(1) The Naked Bear. 
(2) Ewa-yea, the little owlet. 
(3) Ishkoodah, the comet. 
(4) The Northern Lights. 
(5) An Indian warrior. 
(6) An Indian war-club. 
The best of the work should be kept with 
the pupils’ names on it. 


| HIAWATHA DAY 

One day in every month may be set aside 
as a ‘‘Hiawatha Day’’ and the parents’ in- 
vited to come for the exhibition and enter- 
tainment that takes place in the afternoon. 
The following suggestions may be helpful: 

1. Have construction work on exhibition. 

2. Have a short spelling match on words 
Jearned. 

3. Have prose selections on the board for 
different children to read. Then read them in 
concert, 

4. Have the pupils say as much of the poem 
us they have learned. 

5. Sing ‘‘The Owlct Song.”’ 
‘*Hiawatha Primer.’’ ) 

LESSON XI 

Write on the board: 

Nokomis taught Hiawatha many things. 
She told him of the stars that shone in 
heaven. She showed him Ishkoodah, the 
comet. She said the stars that made a path- 
way across the sky were the ghosts of Indian 
warriors. 


(Found in the 


LESSON XII 
Learn to spell: 
taught pathway warrior shone showed 
across ghosts comet _—siheaven 


LESSON XIII 


Memorize: 
Many things Nokomis taught him 
Of the stars that shine in Heaven; 
Showed him Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses; 
Showed the Death Dance of the spirits, 
‘Warriors with their plumes: and. war- 
clubs, . 
Flaring far away to northward 
In the frosty nights of winter; 
Showed the broad, white road in heaven, 
Pathway.of the ghosts, the’shadows, 
Running straight across the heavens, 
‘Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 


LESSON XIV 
Learn-to:spell: 
taught spirits road shine 
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warriors ghosts showed _ plumeg 
fiery frosty shadows _ straj ght 
running crowded flaring —_tregggg 


Let pupils ‘‘take head and foot?’ on the 
words. On the next day have a written, 
lesson. 


LESSON XV 


By this time the children are thoroughly 
interested in Hiawatha. This lesson is to he 
one on Longfellow, the author of the poem, 
Read about him, tell about him, and have the 
children study his picture. Let the childyen 
say all the verses they know that he has 
written. 


LESSON XVI 


Let different pupils recite this poem ag far 
as they have studied it, and see which division 
contains the most pupils who can recite jt 
perfectly. 


LESSON XVII 


Write Lesson XIII, to be graded at home 
by the teacher. 


LESSON XVIII 


Give a spelling match on all the words 
studied. 


PICTURES 
1. Brakes in the Forest. 
2. “Little, Flitting, White-Fire Insect.” 
3. The Pine-Trees. 
LESSON XIX 


Put on the board: 

Hiawatha and Nokomis sat before the wiy- 
wam on summer evenings and listened to the 
lapping of the water and the whispering of 
the pine-trees, 

“Minne-wawa!’’ sang the pine-trees. 

“‘Mudway-aushka,’’ said the water. 

Hiawatha saw the little white-fire insects 
lighting up the brakes and bushes. 

He called them ‘‘ Wah-wah-taysee.’ 

LESSON XX 

Learn to spell: 
wigwam pine-trees evening insects bushes 
brakes lighting listened whispering 


LESSON XXI 
Spell orally Lessons XIV and XIX. 


LESSON XXII 


Divide the following into two or three les- 
sons and memorize: 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 
Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder; 
‘‘Minne-wawa!”’ said the pine-trees, 
‘*Mudway-aushka!”’ said the water. 
Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, | 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 

' And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him: 
‘‘Wah-wah-taysee, little fire-fly, 
Little, flitting, white-fire insect, 
Little, dancing, white-fire creature, 
Light me with your little candle, 

Ere upon-my: bed I lay me, 
“Ere in sleep I close my eyelids 
» .(Continued on page 72): 
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Education in Terms of Today 


SHE growing belief that the 
"| schools must deal with every- 
‘| day living is the greatest for- 
fea ward movement in education. 
4 To have the mind _ stored 
with theories and ideas and 
fine learning is admirable, but we must know 
how to do something exchangeable into 
dollars and cents, that can in turn be con- 
yerted into bread and meat. A man may 
have talent and culture, be a great 
scholar and yet fail to make a living for 
himself. 

‘There are many great educators in 
America. There are those who believe in 
the academic education which is the 
“memorizing of things read in books, and 
things told by college professors, who-got 
their education mostly by memorizing 
things read in books and things told by 
other college professors. ’’ 

There are other educators who believe 
in teaching in terms of the lives of the 
people; who believe that education is 
that training which fits us for the duties 
of life; that education is obtained from 
the books of human experience, written 
in the language of the people; who be- 
lieve that education is alive, dynamic, 
progressive, practical,—finds inspiration 
in the here and now, with the things 
that are. 

This article deals with an American 
Educator whose life’s work must needs 
place him among the last-mentioned class, 
since he uttered the words which are here 
written. 


BY CHARLES M. CARROLL 


cultural Short Courses, enlarged and ex- 
tended Farmers’ Institute work ;- campaigned 
in the interest of corn clubs, granges, tarm- 
mers’ clubs, commercial clubs; introduced 
the teaching of agriculture into public schools 
in Iowa; conducted the first seed corn trains 
ever operated; inaugurated county farm 


school who was called ‘Dully.? When I asked 
him a question, he would only sigh. The 
teacher who taught the term before me left 
a little note in the register which stated that 
‘Willie couldn’t learn anything, don’t bother 
with him.’ Even the Director told me, ‘You 
can’t understand Willie; he is dull—there 

will be nothing for him to do but become 











Director of the Agricultural Extension Department 
of the International Harvester Company 


a farmer.’ 

‘“‘T had a kindly feeling for Willie, for 
I hadn’t been very bright myself. One 
night I said to him: 

** ‘Willie, do you think your mother 
would care if I would have you help me 
with my work evenings after school— 
carrry in wood, sweep the floor, ete. ?’ 

‘‘He said, ‘No, sir.’ 

‘‘T wrote his mother a little note and 
asked if Willie could stay. I wanted to 
know more about him. The next night 
after a little work, I began to talk to 
him and asked him questions. At first he 
sighed. 

‘** ‘Where do you live?’ I asked. 

‘*‘Why, we live a mile south and 
seventy-four rods west.’ 

‘**How many acres does your father 
own?’ 

‘* ‘Thirty-nine and three-fourths,’ he 
answered. 

‘* *You mean forty, don’t you?’ 

‘No,’ he said. ‘The road comes 
around the slough and cuts off a little 
piece; there’s just thirty-nine and three- 
fourths acres.’ 

“‘T asked him many other questions 
about the crops, the pigs, and the cows, 





and soon I began to wonder whether 





He is a modest great man, modest be- 
cause he is great, great because he is 
modest in his greatness—Prof. Perry Greeley 
Holden, whose homely words of wisdom find 
official expression through the International 
Harvester Company Educational Depart- 
ment, of which he is director. 

Holden thought out his educational creed 
yearsago. He attached it to the earth where 
people live and do their work. At sixteen, 
he was a country school teacher 


demonstrations, managed a 25,000-acre farm 
in Illinois—and in all his activities kept both 
feet on earth and never slipped back. 

Holden says that an eight-year old boy 
taught him the real fundamental principles 
of education. 

‘‘When a country school teacher in Michi- 
gan,’’ he says, ‘‘I once had a boy in my 


Willie or the teacher was the ‘Dully,’ 
and it didn’t take me long to decide that 
it was the teacher. He knew all about the 
cows and pigs, how many tons of hay were 
put up, and a hundred and one things of in- 
terest to him. 

‘I went home, but as I traveled back and 
forth to that school I said to myself: What 
is Education? Why are these boys and girls 

here in this school? Isn’t it 





in Michigan. He came from a 
family of teachers, father, 
mother, and the generations that 
came before. He taught school 
inthe winter, and in the sum- 
mer helped his father build a 
home in the Michigan woods. 
Meanwhile, he found time to get 
a college degree. 

Holden has been a busy man 
for twenty-five years. He has 
great organizing ability. He 
loves to work with people. He 
isa natural leader. He has put 
More Educational Extension 
Work in operation than any other 
Manin America. He put Iowa 
on the map as a corn state; or- 
fanized the Agronomy Depart- 
ment of the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture; started agri- 





Professor Holden Lecturing from the “Alfalfa Special” 





true that these people are pay- 
ing taxes thinking that these 
boys will go out into the world 
fitted for the. duties of life? 
The boys to work on the farms, 
in the offices or in the factories, 
the girls to make homes? Yet 
how much am I teaching them 
to do these things? 

‘‘Next morning when this 
class was called, I said, ‘Boys 
and girls, close your books. 
Now, Sue, stand up.’ She was 
a sister of Willie’s and at the 
head of the class. 

‘* “How many pigs have you 
at home?’ 

‘“ “Pigs ?’ she exclaimed. She 
evidently thought I had made a 
terrible mistake, because I 
talked about pigs. 
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** ‘Haven’t you any pigs at home?’ 
** *Ves,’ she said, ‘I guess we have.’ 
*“**How many?’ She didn’t know. I 


asked several of the others, who all said they 
Willie 


didn’t know. Then I asked Willie. 
got up very proudly and answered every ques- 
, tion I asked him. 
‘Do you know that boy was 


be a motive. There must be real problems, 
These develop strength, self-confidence, and 
ability.’’ 

To carry the most practical results of hu- 
man experience to the people, where they 
are, and as they are—to help them with their 
own peculiar problems—is the need of the 





never called Dully from that 
minute on? No, sir! That boy 
reformed that school and he 
reformed the teacher. 

‘“Dully is a suecessful 
today.’’ 

Prof. Holden says, ‘‘Educa- 
tion is. the training of both 
brain and brawn-—mind and 
muscle. Men and women must 
be trained to meet the demands 
of everyday life and activity 
which concern human welfare. 
If we are to help the world and 
humanity, we must help through 
the things which concern all 
the people—through the things 
that they give the world; their 
days, their toil, their labor. 

“The human race was made 
long before books were made. 
Books are tools, like the axe to 
the woodsman. They are great conven- 
iences, but they are not the end. 

“The boy who has raised a calf or a pig 
has learned some of the principles of feed- 
ing, and this, with the profit he received, 
makes the world worth while. There must 


man 


Professor Holden Speaking to a Community Gathering 


hour. Educational extension demands the 
earnest effort of every American. This is 
the function of the Agricultural Extension 
Department of the Harvester Company; Prof. 
Holden is the directing force hehind the work ; 
Holden says that labor without thought is 
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worth one dollar and fifty cents a day, butithe 
value of what is stored in a man’s head is de. 
termined by its. efficiency in meeting the de. 
mands of commercial and industrial neggs. 
sity. Success is in knowing how to be of 
service in the world’s work. Service is the 
heritage of good citizenship. 

It is not Prof. Holden’s ob; 
ject, as director of the Educa. 
tional work of the Harveste 
Company, to supplement. the 
work of any educational insti. 
tution or organization but to eo. 
operate with all in a spirit of 
helpfulness. Holden gays: 
‘You can’t make a mathema. 
tician out of a boy by working 
his problems for him; he must 
work them out for himself,” 
If people are to succeed, they 
must work out their own prob. 
lems; but the department will do 
all that it can to help in what. 
ever stands for the betterment 
of town and country, for that 
which will tend to raise the 
social, physical, and _ financial 
standards of the people through- 
out the country. 

Holden maintains that the home is the 
center of the world interests, and that all 
industries, all lines of human endeavor are 
of value only as they tend to safeguard and 
improve the home and home life. He stands 
for education which stands for people. 


The Transformation of the Dullard 


SHEN Donald Hayes came into 
i my room one October morn- 
Jy ing he became at once my 
“AG greatest problem and my 
A Large, 
/ awkward, self-conscious and 
sensitive to a marked degree, he instantly re- 
sented the superiority of the other boys who 
made fun of his ignorance. When called 
upon to read aloud in turn before the class he 
sullenly refused. I coaxed and commanded, 
but to no avail. Here, of course, was open 
defiance and I made the fatal mistake of try- 
ing to carry my point. Donald was punished 
for his refusal to obey, but where the punish- 
ment accomplished any good I failed to see, 
for he kept on being sullen and resentful. 
Donald was behind in his studies and did 





not seem to care. The fact that he made a 


failure of every lesson did not seem to trouble 
him, for he accepted the situation as inevit- 
able, and with a stolid indifference. His face 
being naturally lacking in expression, how 
could I know what was going on in the boy’s 
starved heart beating under his shabby jacket? 
How, indeed—unless I took the trouble to 
find out? 

Well, my time was valuable. There were 
children with eager, receptive minds looking 
to me for knowledge, so why take time from 
them for a hopeless dullard upon whom neither 


BY LORETTA McKAIN 


kindness nor punishment seemed to have the 
least effect? I gave the case up as hopeless. 

And then I heard a splendid and inspiring 
lecture on mentally defective children and 
went back to my work resolved to test my 
newly gained ideas. Among other things 
that the lecturer had said was that teachers 
should find something the defective child 
could do well and praise him for that, even 
though it were no more than sharpening a 
pencil. 

I wondered if there were anything that 
Donald could do well. Certainly he had made 
a complete failure in everything at school. I 
determined to visit his home. I went one 
Saturday morning. Donald was out at work 
somewhere with his father, and his mother, 
a slovenly, hard-faced woman, invited me 
grudgingly into an untidy room, which seemed 
running over with dirty, noisy young chil- 
dren. It took me some time to get this mother 
to talk freely even on the subject of her chil- 
dren, for her ideas had lain dormant so long 
that she lacked words with which to express 
them. 

I learned that:neither she nor her husband 
could read or write, but they were both anx- 
ious that the ‘‘chillern’’ get ‘‘some larnin’.’’ 
Donald did not seem to take much to books. 
He had rather be working with his father’s 
tools any time than studying. What had-he 





made? Well, now, it really was surprising 
how handy that boy was with tools. At last 
the mother’s tongue became loosened as she 
saw possibilities of impressing the teacher in 
Donald’s behalf. He was never happier, she 
told me, than when working with wood. He 
had made a chair,a table,a bird-house and sev- 
eral other things. As the mother showed the 
articles, her hard face softened at the praise 
which I gave fully, for indeed I was delighted. 
A splendid idea had presented itself to my 
mind. 

Next day at school I spoke of my visit 
Donald’s home, of his works which I had seen. 
Now it was the other boys’ turn to look en- 
vious, and for the first time I had the satis- 
faction of seeing a look of pride and pleasure 
light Donald’s face. 1 did not dream that the 
boy could change so. 

From that day Donald was a different boy. 
I asked him to bring his bird-house and other 
articles to show the boys. Indeed, with his 
help I put woodwork in my school on a small 
scale. Donald had at last proved that there 
was one thing he could do better than the 
other boys, and his gain in self-respect was 
amazing. No longer did he refuse to read 
aloud, and before the year was over he had 
made such improvement in his studies that! 
no longer thought of him as a dullard. 
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EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK — BUTTON DOLL 














Doll’s Head 


Cardboard circle 
colored with 
Crayola 








Button Dolls Made By Children 
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Pattern For Dress - \ 
Sew on dotted lines | 














Sunbonneb Pattern 
Gather on dotted line 
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Body of Doll 





All patterns are given 
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The photograph on this page represents button dolls made by the pupils of Miss Minnie Huston, a primary teacher in Toledo. Each 
child was given a cardboard pattern of the doll which he traced around on a piece of cardboard and cut out. The patterns given are the ones 
Miss Huston used. If preferred, teachers can paste the head on the body before cutting cardboard patterns and let pupils trace and cut the 
Whole doll at once. Paper patterns of the dress were given to the children to pin on cloth and cut. The dress calls for a seam on each side 
and a hem at the bottom. The neck need not be finished. Some of Miss Huston’s pupils finished the necks of their dolls’ dresses with lace 
or ribbon, The sunbonnet was made with a circle for a pattern. One circle was cut of cloth and one of paper; one-half of the paper was 
pasted on the cloth circle to give shape to the bonnet, then the bonnet was gathered and strings Were cut and sewed on. The face was made 
in the shape of a button. Crayola was used to represent hair, eyes, mouth and nose. The shoes also Were made with crayola. Boys as 
well as girls in Miss Huston’s school enjoyed making these button dolls. 
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A Square Deal for Words 


BY EMMA M. BOLENIUS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: During the coming year Miss Bolenius will supply a page devoted to the 


commonest inaccuracies of speech and their correct forms, 
of every grade in the elementary schools and to teachers of rural schools, 
Her books have been adopted by State Boards of Education and she is 


authority in English, 


contributing articles on the correct use of English to popular magazines. 


This page will be helpful to teachers 
Miss Bolenius is an 


She will base the 


subject matter contained in her contributions to Normal. Instructor-Primary Plans on her 
observations from work in many schoolrooms and association with school children. 


S IT not a fact that we of the 
advancing twentieth century 
have been particularly eager 
to apply the principle of ‘‘The 

Square Deal’’ to nearly every- 

thing with which we come in 
contact? We hear much of the Square Deal in 
business. We hear of the Square Deal to the 
child in school and to the child in the factory. 
These should be our concern. But one thing 
of which we do not hear enough—something 
we do not attach closely enough to our own 
intimate life—is our Square Deal to the Eng- 
lish language. I purpose to discuss, month 
by month, the little inaccuracies, mispronun- 
ciations, and misuse of words that we hear 
on every side. 

- What does a Square Deal to language mean? 
It means that we should spell, pronounce and 
use: rightly the words in our common speech, 
One of the most common mistakes in pronun- 
ciation is cutting off, or clipping, the final 
letter of a word; as, ‘‘Where are you goin’?”’ 
‘‘Did you see him doin’ it?’”’ “I don’t like her 
playin’,’’ ‘‘Seein’ it’s you,”’ etc. This elision 
of the final letter, very common in certain parts 
of the country, is heard more or less every- 
where. It gives a careless, ragged sound to 
sentences. Form the habit of listening to the 
enunciation and inflections in speech. Train 
your ear to like clear-cut pronunciation. Try 
to listen to yourself talking. Find out if you 
are guilty of the careless habit of omitting 
the final g. Some one has said: 

‘‘Words should be delivered from the lips as 
beautiful coin, newly issued from the mint; 
deeply and accurately impressed; perfectly 
finished; neatly struck by the proper organs; 
distinct; in due succession and of due weight. ’’ 

Exercise to improve the pronunciation of 
“ing”? Read aloud from the,blackboard a por- 
tion of ‘‘The Cataract of Lodore,‘’ written by 
Robert Southey. Exaggerate the pronuncia- 
tion of the ing sounds. 

Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falling and brawling and sprawling, 

And driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 

And sounding and bounding and rounding, 

And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 

And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 

And clattering and batter’ng and shattering; 
Retreating and heating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling, 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming and 

beaming, 

And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 

And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 

And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 

And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping, 

And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing; 

And so never ending, but always descending, 





Sounds and motions forever and ever are blending, 
All at once, and all o’er, with a mighty uproar, 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 


Another mistake, equally unpleasant to the 
ear, is running syllables together, thus elid- 
ing letters in the body of the word. We have 
all heard such examples as ‘‘p’raps’’ for ‘‘per- 
haps,’’ ‘‘hist’ry,’’ for ‘‘history,’’ ‘‘g’ography’’ 
for ‘‘geography,’’ ‘‘ ’rithmetic’’ for “arithme- 
tic,’’ ‘‘gener’ly’’ for ‘‘generally,’’ and ‘‘stud’- 
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Formerly teacher of English, Central Com- 
mercial and Manual Training High School, 
Newark, N. J., the Pittsburg: Academy, etc. 
Author of ‘‘The Teaching of Oral English’’ 
and ‘‘Teaching Literature in the Grammar 


Grades and High School.’’ 
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ing’’ for “‘studying.’’ Tor one week listen 
closely to the speech of your pupils and others 
and note on paper the words that they slide 
over. Be critical_of yourself, too. Build up 
gradually by the end of the week a list of 
words for drill. Place these upon the black- 
board in sentences and each day devote sev- 
eral minutes to careful drill in exact pronun- 
ciation of syllables. 
their lips more carefully in pronouncing, and 
even exaggerate the cutting off of ‘syllables. 
Such an exercise is also a device to improve 
syllabication, or division of words into sylla- 
bles. It creates, or quickens, the syllable- 
sense in pupils. 

It is poor training of the ear, allied with 
lack of thought, that leads to such gross mis- 
use of words as the following: 

Accept for except: (‘‘I cannot except your 





Urge your pupils to use” 


kind offer’ for “I cannot accept your kind 
offer. ’’ ) 

Wander and wonder: (‘She wondered 
through the city’’ for ‘‘She wandered through 
the city.’’) 

Empire and umpire: (‘‘He empired the 
game for ‘‘He umpired the game.’’) 

Affect and effect: (‘‘This effected her gq 
much that she cried”’ for ‘‘This affected her 
so much.’’) 

Quite and quiet: (‘‘It’s quite there’’ for 
‘*It’s quiet there.’’) 

Secede and succeed: (‘‘He seceded in doing 
it.’’ for “He succeeded in doing it.’’). 

Consul, council and counsel: (“‘He was ap- 
pointed council to a foreign country”’ for ‘“‘He 
was appointed consul.’’) 

Sphere and spear: (‘‘I believe in woman’s 
spear’’ for ‘‘ I believe in woman’s sphere.” ) 


Whenever these ten words are misused— 
one for the other—the speaker is saying some- 
thing entirely different from that which he 
intended, and often something that is absurd, 
Yet we, careless or indifferent, pass by the 
mistake with the thought, ‘‘Oh, well! He 
knows better!’’ Knowing better does not 
serve as an excuse when such mistakes are 
made before strangers. The mistake is usu- 
ally credited to ignorance or gross careless- 
ness. And, indeed, the careless speaker is 
more deserving of condemnation than the ig- 
norant speaker, because he knows better but 
does not value the purity and fineness of our 
English mother tongue sufficiently to do his 
part toward preserving it. 

A word must be used in correct grammatical 
relations to get a Square Deal. Are the fol- 
lowing grammatical mistakes common in your 
school or neighborhood? -- 


‘‘He don’t’’ for ‘‘He doesn’t.”’ 

“It don’t” for ‘‘It doesn’t.”’ 

‘“You was’’ for ‘‘You were.’’ 

“T ain’t’”’ for ‘“‘I am not.”’ 

“She ain’t”’ for ‘‘She isn’t.”’ 

‘‘They ain’t for ‘‘They aren’t.”’ 

“*You ain’t’”’ for ‘‘You aren’t.’’ 

Make up sentences with the second forms 
(the correct forms), place them upon the 
board, and use them as a drill until the proper 
forms begin to sound natural to the speakers. 
That is the only way to get rid of these fla- 
grant errors and vulgarisms. 

The agreement of each and every with 4 
singular pronoun should be emphasized as one 
of the niceties of speech; as, “‘Each of the 
girls took her books’’ (not ‘‘their’’ books). 
Do not allow the intruding phrase ‘‘of the 
girls’’ to steal the agreement. 

As a final word Jet me urge, that we give 4 
square deal to words when they are written 
on paper. Words should be written legibly, 
neatly and uniformly. Writing you know, }s 
nothing but speaking on paper, and the care 
that we are to pay to pronunciation should 
also be applied to the writing of words. 
There is nothing finer than just 


DOING THINGS RIGHT. 
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OUTLINE 


A. Situation: Zones. Wind belts. Land 
and water boundaries. 
Disadvantages: East coast hot and un- 
healthful, west coast lacking harbors 
and means of communication with 
interior. 

B. Surface and Elevation: Three eleva- 
tions—(1) coastal lowland in east, broad- 
est in north, rising by gradual slopes to 
(2) plateau greatly dissected in east, 
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A Study of Mexico 


BY MARY E. S. DAVIDSON, B. S.;, Model School, Hunter College, New York City 


G. 


bordered on west by (8) mountains of 


Cordilleran Highiand,(4) western coastal 
plain (narrow). Volcanoes. 

C. Climate: (1) Result of conditions in A 
and B. (2) Perpendicular zones of cli- 
mate. (3) Distribution of rainfall (sea- 
sons and localities). (4) Effect upon 
occupations. 

D. Drainage: Principal divide—character 
of streams flowing in opposite direc- 
tions. Interior drainage. Disease due 
to poor drainage. 

E. Natural Resources: 

1. Rich mineral deposits include copper, 
silver, gold, iron, petroleum, sulphur. 
2. Extensive grazing lands. 

8. Varied vegetation — (a) 
dense tropical forest of coastal 
lowlands; (b) plateau, pro- 
ductive when irrigated; (c) 
open temperate zone forests of 
higher mountain slopes. 

F, Occupations: 

1. Mining: made possible chief- 
ly through foreign capital. 

2. Grazing: localities; prod- 
ucts; centers. 

8. Agriculture and forest in- 
dustries: (a) In lowlands. (b) 
On plateau and mountains. 

4, Manufacturing: Three types 
—(a) Native industries; (b) 
preparation of raw material 
for export; (c) factories for 
finished products for home use. 
5. Commerce: (a) Exports. (b) Im- 
ports. (c) Trade with United States. 
(d) With other countries. 


dig I. “NN... 


. History: 


6. In connection with all industries, 
names of cities or districts where they 
are important. 

People: Population, 15 
millions. (1) Races— 
19% white descent; 
38% pure Indian. (2) 
Peon system. (3) Ed- 
ucation — # to $ of 
people illiterate. (4) 
Government—(a) Form: 
Republic in name; (b) 
Military in fact; (ce) 
Great need of universal 
education. 


1. Original inhabi- 
tants: (a) State of en- 
lightenment; (b) Con- 


6. Recent revolutions. 
7. Current events: difficulties with 
United States. 
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quest by Cortez. 

2. Spanish rule and 
Mexican independence. 
3. Disputes with United States—Mexi- 
can War. 

4. Attempt to establish a monarchy. 








Master’s Home on Coffee Plantation 


5. President Diaz: (a) growth of Mex- 
ico under his rule; (b) defects of his 
system. 
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Diagrams for Use in the Study of Mexico 





Home of Native near Frontera, Mexico 


REMARKS 


The foregoing outline is intended for classes 
of the sixth year or higher. Its reasoning is 
largely deductive, comparison holds 
an important place, and causal rela- 
tions are to be considered. The 
topical heading merely suggests the 
central thought of each section, 
which must not be treated as if 
isolated from all others. In study- 
ing effects, succeeding topics are 
foreshadowed. Since we are inter- 
ested in the affairs of mankind, the 
human element is important. 
Whereas the study of European 
countries presents to the child the 
marvelous results of man’s efficiency, 
Mexico represents a region of neg- 
lected or misused opportunity. 
Geography is a close rival to his- 
tory in affording lessons in patriot- 
ism and good citizenship. The 
teacher can place before her pupil 
facts that will cause him to reflect upon the 
differences between that unhappy land and 
his own beloved country, and to search for 
the reasons. 

(Letters and numbers refer to those used 
in the outline). 

A. I must first emphasize the importance 
of maps. At all times the wall map or text- 
book map should be on hand. Use it to study 
zones, land and water boundaries and wind- 
belts. If the class is not prepared for this 
last topic, now is a good time to explain wind 
systems. On Mercator projection, find that 
Mexico lies in the same latitude as northern 
Africa. The country is well situated for com- 
merce with both hemispheres, but there are 
some disadvantages which are drawbacks to 
trade. 

B. Elevation and surface—these factors 
are the key to the study of Mexico and should 
be carefully drilled. I have found Figure Ila 
helpful diagram. This profile shows the ele- 
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vations named. It must be under- | 
stood that the vertical scale is greatly 
exaggerated. For grade work an 
exact vertical scale is not necessary. 
Children can make careful measure- | 
ments at a given latitude on a physi- 
cal map for the horizontal plan. If 
the class room boasts any extended 
blackboard space, the diagram may 
stretch across it. The exact height 
of plateau and mountain peaks can be 
found in the appendix of the text 
book. Allow the pupils to leok this 
up, and compare with similar statis- 
tics regarding other regions studied. 
Never tell such facts. The ‘‘Look- 
it-up’’ habit is a good one to establish 
while studying geography. 

C. In what zones does Mexico lie? 
What besides zones influences tem- 
perature? Where is there perpetual 
snow? Where is there never snow? In 
what part of Mexico would you prefer to 
live? Name a city that has a spring-like 
climate throughout the year. What besides 
temperature makes up the climate of a place? 
Find the effect of winds upon rainfall. 
The northeast trades bring abundant rain 
in summer to the eastern coast and wind- 
ward slopes. The southwest coast is watered 
by southwest winds. In winter most of 
Mexico lies in the ‘‘horse latitudes’’ (a sailors’ 
name given toa belt of calms in the West 
Indies), then comes the dry season. The 
plateau isarid in some places, resembling the 
plains of western Kansas, hence the daily 
temperature range is great. (Use Figure II 
for this topic.) Asa result of the great varia- 
tion in climate, a journey from coast to coast 
gives an endless variety of vegetation, includ- 
ing tropical forests, treeless savannas, open 
temperate zone forests and arid steppes fit 
only for grazing. 

D. As in the United States, the western 
highland forms the principal divide. Streams 
rising in the mountains flow in what direc- 
tions? Whicharelonger? Asin Kansas, the 
rivers become shallow on the plateau and often 
lie below the general level. The seasonal 
change in volume makes them unstable sources 
of power. For navigation they are practically 
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Indian Venders of Chiapas, Mexico 


The itinerant vender of Mexico is under great obligations to the rope 
Without it he would not be able to 
go far from the base of his supplies and there are many people in 
the interior who would be forced to go without the material these 


that he uses to hold on his pack. 


wanderers sell. 


The residence of all the great Mexic:im/ rulers in the ‘past. 
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Femous Castle of Chapult epec at Mexico Cig 


useless. \Some streams flow Gown into de- 
pressions in the table-land and form lakes 
which become marshes /in the 





It is and 
has been the ambition of every revolutionary leader that Mexico has 
known to be itsi,occupant. —/ 


American herders near the Ri, 
Grande. . The owners of ranches and 
oil wells, in this locality are often 
Americans but the laborers are ng. 
tives. Hides and wool form an jm. 
portant export in times of peace, 

3. The vegetation of Mexico jg 
largely determined by factors studied 
under A, B andC. Use a diagram 
(Figure III) to indicate the products 
of each region, emphasizing those 
which are unusual. The best vanill, 
comes from Mexico; pepper, valua. 
ble woods and rubber are other 
forest products. Coffee and tobace 
grow upon the well-drained slopes 
temperate zone plants upon the 
table-land. As all the year is a grow. 
ing season, so any time is harvest 
time where irrigation is employed, 
Our country is particularly interested 
in the production of henequen, (or Sisal hemp) 
a fibre plant which grows in the eastern low. 








dry season. The Cyity’ of 
Mexico was former ly sur- 
rounded ‘by a lake, } which, 
filling up naturally aid being 
drained artificially, Jaas prac- 
tically disappeared,y except 
during an unusually’ wet sea- 
son, when it threatens to in- 
undate the suburbs. , On the 
plateau, typhoid, and in the 
marshy ‘ lowlands, — yellow 
fever and malaria ,are preva- 
lent. | 

E. The outline needs little 
explanation. \This topic leads 
quickly to F, which is really 
the expansion \ and applica- 
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tion of it. Atteacher may 
prefer to take } ‘‘Minerals’’ 
as her subject and discuss it, { 
naming the mining localities, # 


Mexican Girl Spinning 


In Mexico a different procedure from the methods used in other parts 
of Central and South America is used to prepare wool for spinning. 
After carding, in which process the fibres are made to lie in the same 
general direction, the wool is worked into a finished piece of uniform 


., vty » ¢ ‘ . 5 2 
the produc tions, and any re- ry thickness, forming a strip about four inches wide and seven inches 


sulting facts regarding f im lensth. 
manufacture and trade. I 
sometimes use! one, some- 
times the \other method. 
Above all things do not be- 
come mechanical. 
A large outline map is help- 
-ful. Mexico has an easy out- 
line, and children like to 
sketch the map and fill it in. 
1. Nearly every state pro- 
{ate minerals, but Sonora, 
; Chihuahua, Coahuila, Guadal- 
’ajara and Durango with its 
iron mountains are especially 
‘noted. Use historical refer- 
‘ences to emphasize the vast 
‘ mineral wealth of the country. 
‘Unfortunately, good coal is 
‘not abundant, and foreign 
capital is earning large in- 
comes for absent investors, 
“| {hence the Mexicans’ them- 
Yselves are benefited but little. 
2. Northern Mexico has the 
best grazing lands. Border 
disputes and feuds are com- 
mon between the Mexican and 


they are wound upon a distaff. 
windings and rewindings the result is a fluffy piece of cord. 
tograph shows this clearly. 
wool extending from the basket to the girl’s hand. 


These strips are then lengthened and twisted together as 


After much manipulation and many un 
The pho- 
We can plainly see the fluffy strips of 
This is easily spun 
into a finer thread. 


lands and in Yucatan, and from which is 
made a coarse fabric used for bags and bal- 
ing. What city in United States is chief im- 
porter of henequen? Why? This is the most 
valuable of the agricultural exports. 

Timber is needed for construction work in 
mines; where is it obtained? 

4. There are many reasons, geographical 
and economic, why manufacturing is not 
highly developed. Let the pupils name some. 
In a region where Nature is so genial, and 
where people’s wants are few, the incentive 
to constant occupation is lacking, hence rural 
pursuits with intermittent periods of work 
and idleness suit the Mexican peon. (a) The 
native crafts of making pottery, weaving 
blankets, plaiting hats, hammering metals, 
making fine lace and drawn work are carried 
on inthe homes. (b) Ore-smelting, preparing 
hides, wool, coffee and henequen for export 
and cotton-spinning are necessary occupations 
which require thousands of men and womel. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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~ eeny¥i LEARN new things by 

{ comparing them with things 

in our own experience, so 

geography should begin with 

things within the child’s own 

knowledge and then reach out 
in ever-widening circles until this dove-tailed 
study takes the child to the ends of the earth 
and back again. For this foundation the city 
teacher takes a map of the city and from it 
puilds a world. The rural teacher has not 
such a well defined starting point but she has 
an abundance of material ready to hand. 

First of all, a third grade child should know 
the four points of the compass, and the old 
plan of having him face the north and extend 
his arms to east and west has never been im- 
proved upon. To fix these points, have the 

4child make sentences like the following: 

My home is east of the schoolhouse. 

West of the school yard is the county road. 

Our school yard slopes toward the south. 

The woodshed is on the northern edge of 
the yard. 

We.take the school yard as a basis for our 
work because it is familiar to all the pupils 
and forms a perfect basis for our plan of go- 
ing from the known to the unknown. If the 
teacher has a school in level country with 
roads along the township lines, her work is 
about the same as that of the city teacher, 
for the roads make the blocks as in the city; 
but to make this article as helpful as possible 
lam going to consider the school as one in 
which I first taught, in the mountains and 
with roads which ran, not along township 
lines but wherever nature would allow them. 


LEARNING TO DRAW MAPS 


Our first step in any case is to draw a map 
of the school yard. Let the class prepare by 
telling them to notice at recess just where 
each building is placed and to fix in their 
memories the position of any object of in- 
terest. Then when geography time comes 
let the whole room take part in the recitation 
and draw a rectangle proportioned to the di- 
mensions of the grounds and place within it 
aplan of the schoolhouse. Now get the in- 
formation from the children. ‘‘Johnny, what 
will you have me add to the picture of the 
school yard??? ‘‘The woodshed.’’ ‘‘Very 
good. Where shall I put it?’ Johnny may 
have to point out the place on the board but 
soon the woodshed is there and someone adds 
another feature, until the picture is com- 
plete. The children may reproduce the map 
on paper should the teacher choose, but as 
we are teaching map study and not drawing 
this process is of little value except as busy 
work, 

Time is short in the rural school so we shall 
not have any more in the first lesson. The 
hext period will be devoted to going a littie 
farther from the school, for some a little 
journey into the unknown. 

Today we are going to take in more of the 
swrounding country. The county road runs 
in front of the school and there are ranches 
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along it on both sides. A little more than 
half a mile to the north is an inn and dance 
pavilion while about the same distance south 
is a little store and a few houses. We draw 
this road on our map and after placing these 
points of interest along it, have the children 
name the places. This is a delightful game, 
in which they take great pleasure, so we go 
still farther away from our base and allow 
some child to add other points of interest for 
the rest to guess about. This will soon ne- 
cessitate the drawing of the school yard on a 
smaller scale in order that we may get room 
on the blackboard for the rest of the lesson. 
The wise teacher will not let this opportunity 
slip but will tell the children that this is just 
exactly the way book maps are made. It is 
helpful to take the geography and show a 
map of a small division, possibly just one 
city, then show this city on the same sized 
map ofa state, showing that the city has be- 
come a dot, and so on until, on a larger map, 
the state is no larger than a block of the city 
on the first map. 

We will suppose that the map drawing has 
progressed until the school yard has all but 
disappeared and some of the surrounding vil- 
lages or towns have appeared, with the roads 
leading to them. This fixes a map in the cor- 
rect way and prepares the children for a study 
of book maps. A pupil with this foundation 
can look at a map of the New England States 
and see Providence at the bottom of the page 
without trying to locate iton the extremity of 
Florida when he sees a map of the United 
States. 


STUDYING PRODUCTIONS 


Let us move on to something else beside map 
work. Weare ready for a study of produc- 
tions, and to approach it properly we must 
know something about climatic conditions. 
A globe is necessary now, for we are going 
to show how the sun’s rays strike directly 
from the Tropic of Cancer to the Tropic of 
Capricorn, less directly to the Circles and, at 
certain periods of the year, neglect the frigid 
zones entirely. We make this little explana- 
tion so that the children can see why one place 
is warmer than another, for it is necessary to 
know this before we can show that different 
things grow in other parts of the world. — If 
the room can be darkened a cone of paper can 
be made to direct the rays of a candle upon 
the globe, but if the visual method cannot be 
employed the theory can be explained by 
bringing in the aid of the blackboard. 

From the very third grade up children should 
be given to understand that telling whether a 
place is hot or cold is not a recitation upon 
climate. A knowledge of rain is absolutely 
important. Ifyou have a wood stove this will 
be one occasion when it is nota trial. Geta 
tea-kettle, build a good fire and have it steam 
away like an amateurengine. Explain to the 
children that the sun changes the water to 
vapor in the same manner. We do not see it 
rising, just as there is nothing visible right 
at the spout of the tea-kettle, but when it be- 






comes cooled we see the cloud of steam just 
as we see the cloud in the sky. A cold plate 
held over the steam will cause condensation 
and we have the whole phenomenon of nature 
visibly presented. 

We will now consider that we are in a mod- 
erately rainy district of the temperate zone, 
but the same method could be followed in the 
arctic or on the desert. We are going to make 
a list of products common to our school dis- 
trict. Begin by having the children tell what 
they had for dinner the day before and if it 
was fresh meat or vegetables put them on the 
list. Where something is mentioned. which 
connects with the old world, as tea or coffee, 
show on the globe where these things come 
from and tell something about the ship which 
brings the goods over, how these products are 
raised and about the peopie who produce them. 
This is a wandering from the lesson, to be sure, 
but it is education for it excites an interest 
and a desire to learn more. Most teachers 
can remember some instructor in the past who 
delighted in wandering away from the lesson 
and they thought at the time that they were 
coaxing him away from the path of duty, but 
that very fact made him live longer in mem- 
ory and many points were fixed simply be- 
cause they were unexpected. I still remember 
studying about a northern country in which 
the people could hang out their meat and have 
it frozen so hard that it could be splintered 
with a hammer. ![ have never forgotten a 
suggestion that meat slivers would be uncom- 
fortable to have flying around, and, as a con- 
sequence, | always remember the cold winters 
of that country. 

The production list may be lengthened by 
visits to the little store to see what articles 
are brought in for sale, and each child will 
help by telling what is raised on the farm. 

Probably some of the products are sent toa 
near-by town to be manufactured. A study of 
this shows to the child the inter-dependence 
of city and country, and he finds that each 
person has a certain duty to his fellows which 
he must fulfil if he is to be a useful citizen. 
What is the use of all this study of produc- 
tions? When the pupil is more advanced and 
takes up the study of an unknown country, he 
looks at the map, notices the position as re- 
gards zones, the placing of the mountains and 
exclaims, ‘‘Why, that is just like our country 
and it has the same climate. . The people there 
must also be raising wheat, and these cities I 
see are probably engaged:in the manufacture 
of flour.’’ ' 

I hope the foregoing will be a help to the 
teacher of geography in the rural school, and 
that I have given enough to show that there 
is a well defined method reaching out through 
the upper grades, but I cannot close without 
urging her to‘look close at hand for her ma-: 
terial. If there isa river near. it should: be 
used instead of a definition from the book,f 
and whenever it is necessary to take up “an! 
unknown topic, it should be related to some 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of ‘‘The Pixie in the House,’’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games,’’ 


How to Use the Lessons 


1. Paste the lessons on cards and distrib- 
ute them among pupils for sight reading 
exercises, 

2. Give cards to pupils for seat work les- 
sons. Tell them to copy the sentences and 
illustrate them. 

3. Teacher may copy stories on blackboard 
for pupils to use as sight reading lessons or 
as models from which to copy. 

4, Teacher may dictate stories for children 
to write. 


POOR PUSSY CAT 


Ding, dong bell, 

Pussy’s in the well ! 

Who put her in? 

Little Tommy Lin. 

Who pulled her out? 

Little Johnny Stout. 

What a naughty boy was that 

To drown the poor, poor pussy cat; 

Who never did him any harm, 

But killed the mice in his father’s barn. 
Make the well from blocks at the seats, and 

the sand table. 


MORE ABOUT POOR PUSSY 


The bell rang ‘‘ding, dong.” 
The cat was in the well. 
Tommy Lin put her in. 

Johnny Stout took her out. 
Tommy Lin was a naughty boy. 
It was naughty to drown pussy. 
Pussy killed mice in the barn, 


Make a bucket to lower into the well. 
a strong rope to hang it on. 


RINGING THE BELL 
Simple Simon is ringing a bell. 
The bell sounds, ‘‘ding, dong.” 
Poor Pussy is in the well. 
The Mother Goose children come to the 
well. 
They shake their heads at Tommy Lin. 
They are sorry he put Pussy in the well. 


Braid 


“Four Little Cotton- Tails,’’ etc. 


Make the Mother Goose children round the 
well and Simple Simon ringing the bell. 

Cut or model a dinner bell, a school bell 
and many other kinds of bells. Make a list 
of all the ditferent kinds of bells you can 
think of. Make a border of big bells. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT POOR PUSSY 
Why is the bell ringing? 
What did Tommy Lin do? 
What did Johnny Stout do? 
Who was the naughty boy? 
Did the cat do any harm? 


What did the cat do in the barn? 


Make the barn and write a list of the things 
it contains. 


MISS JANE AND HER CAT 


Miss Jane had a bag, and a mouse was 
in it, 

She opened the bag, he was out in a 
minute; 

The cat saw him jump, and run under 
the table, 

And the dog said, ‘‘Catch him, puss, 
soon as you’re able.” 

Cut and paste to illustrate the story. 


THE CAT AND FIDDLE 


The cat played on the fiddle. 

The cow jumped over the moon. 

The little dog laughed. 

The dish ran away with the spoon. 

Illustrate by paper cutting. Mounton blue 
paper, color the grass green. 


PUSSY OUT WALKING 


A dog and a cat went out together, 

To see some friends just out of town; 

Said the cat to the dog, 

‘‘What d’ye think of the weather?” 

“IT think, ma’am, the rain will come 
down; 

But don’t be alarmed, for I’ve an 
umbrella 


Ding, Dong Bell 
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y harm, Butkilledthe mice in his fa- ther’s barn. 


‘The Tale of Bunny Cotton-Tail,’’ 


That will shelter us both,” said this 
amiable fellow. 


JACK SPRAT’S CAT 


Jack Sprat had a cat, 
It had but one ear; 

It went to buy butter, 
When butter was dear. 

Make Jack Sprat and wife at the table 
Tell what they ate. Make the cat coming 
from market with a basket.’ Write a list of 
things obtained at the grocery store. 


SCHOOL TIME 


The school bells are all ringing. . 


The school bells ring in September, 

The bells ring ‘‘ding, dong, ding.” 

Pussy, do not follow me to school. 

Hear the bells, ‘‘ding, dong, ding.” 

Make the schoolhouse on the sand-table, 
and onachart. Make all the children going 
to school with books and dinner pails. Make 
a flag on the schoolhouse you model. 


KITS GOING TO SCHOOL 


The two gray kits 
And the gray kits’ mother 

All went over 
The bridge together. 

The bridge broke down, 
They all fell in. 

‘‘May the rats go with you,” 
Says Tom Bolin. 

Tell where the Kits went instead of going 


to school. Make them going over the bridge. 
Build the bridge of blocks on the sand-table. 


TWO LITTLE KITTENS 


The two little kittens 
Must have some mittens, 
And go to the shop for tea; 
A bag they must carry 
To bring home for Harry 
A primer with A, B, C. 

Make the kittens with their bag and mit- 
‘tens. Make the kittens after they have found 
their mittens. Make them hang their mit 
tens up to dry. Model the kittens for the 
sand-table. Review all the work of the month 
and take the best work each day to Mother 
Goose Town on the sand-table. 


PLAYING WITH PUSSY 


I like little pussy, her coat is so warm, 
And if I don’t hurt her she’ll do me no 
harm; 
So I’ll not pull her tail, nor drive her 
away, 
But Pussy and I very gently will play. 
Model the cat at play with a ball of yarn. 
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Carbon or heetographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, eut and mount. 
cuffs, belt. and tights, with bright blue-ereen rosette, feather, doublet and shoes. 
Outline heavily after painting. 


hair should be a soft vellow, 


Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Let the crier wear a red-brown hat, collar, 
The bell and the erier’s 











Ding, dong bell, 

Pussy’s in the well! 

Who put her in? 

Little Tommy Lin. 

Who pulled her out? 

Little Johnny Stout. 

What a naughty boy was that 

To drown the poor, poor pussy-cat ; 
Who never did him any harm, 

But killed the mice in his father’s barn. 
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Picture Study—“The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. 


N “Artists of the 

Nineteenth Century”’ 
we find only this regard- 
ing the painting of the 
‘*Pied Piper:’’ ‘‘Kaul- 
bach, Herman. (Ger- 
man.) Son of the pre- 
ceding, and a pupil of 
Piloty.. He isan histori- 
cal painter who merits 
attention.’’ The ‘‘pre- 
ceding’ is Wilhelm von 
Kaulbach, 1805 — 1874, 
a well known German painter. With this 
limited information we may now turn to the 
picture. 

Whistler once wrote, ‘‘The vast majority of 
English folk cannot and will not consider a 
picture apart from any story which it may be 
supposed to tell. My picture of ‘A Harmony 
in Gray and Gold’ is an illustration of my 
meaning, a snow scene with a single black 





Fred H. Daniels 


figure and a lighted tavern. I care nothing 
for the past, present or future of the black 
figure, placed there because the black was 
wanted at that spot. All I know is that my 
combination of gray and gold is the basis of 
the picture. Now this is precisely what my 
friends cannot grasp. They say why not call 
it ‘Trotty Veck,’ and sell it for a round har- 
mony of golden guineas? naively acknowledg- 
ing that without baptism there is no market. 
* * * As music is the poetry of sound, 
so painting is the poetry of sight, and the 
subject matter has nothing to do with the 
harmony of sound or color. * * * Art should 
be independent of all claptrap, should stand 
alone, and appeal to the artistic sense of eye 
or ear, without confounding this with emo- 
tions entirely foreign to it, as devotion, pity, 
love, patriotism, and the like. ** * Take 
the picture of my mother, exhibited as ‘An 
Arrangement in Gray and Black.’ Now, that 
is what it is. To me it is interesting asa 
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A Model Lesson on “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 


The teacher may paste this lesson on a card and allow pupils in turn to copy it. 


She also may write the 


lesson for the class on the blackboard under the Jarge picture which has been mounted and hung by a cord 
from the top of the blackboard. Encourage pupils to take work home to show to their parents. 





picture of my mother, but what can or ought 
the public to care about the identity of the 
portrait?’’ 

This is one point of view, Art for Art’s 
Sake. Another point of view, and a common 
one in art, is to consider it possible to further 
enrich the story which has been told in words 
by means of illustration in form and color, 
This is what Herman Kaulbach has done with 
the ‘‘Pied Piper.’’ Interest is added to the 
story, and by the thousands of readers who 
lack the power of truly visualizing the inci- 
dents of the story, the story itself is better 
understood. The modern novel and the 
school reader are good examples of the same 
thing, or bad examples, for sometimes, alas! 
the illustrations are so far inferior to the 
ideals called to mind by the written word 
that we should prefer no illustrations. 


We must first read to the class the story of 
‘‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’’ by Robert 
Browning. How few of us pictured a German 
Pied Piper, German mothers and children, in 
a German town with solid stone German 
architecture! Although it is referred to sey- 
eral times in the text, did you know that a 
‘‘Pied’”’ Piper was a Piper who wore a cos- 
tume variegated with spots of different colors? 
Thus far, surely the illustration helps. 

Now we come to something different, some- 
thing that, at first, does not seem to help us 
literally to interpret the text of the story. 
You remember that the Piper first drew all 
the rats from the houses— 


‘* And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small! rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 

Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 


* * * * 


Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished, 
Save one who, * * * 
Swam across. ’’ 


Later in the story we read of his second 
piping— 

‘Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 

Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering, 

And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scatter- 
ing, 

Out came the children running.’’ 

Here our picture does not agree with the 
facts as set forth in the story. We read that 
not a rat was left in the city at the time of 
the second call of the pipe to which the chil- 
dren responded. In our picture the children 
are running 

‘‘merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter.” 


And so are the rats! 

The explanation is simple. Browning had 
plenty of space to tell of: the separate hap- 
penings in the story. The painter is here 
limited to one canvas. He must tell all the 
main incidents in this one space. Browning 
makes a series of pictures; Kaulbach tells the 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Teaching Writing by the Use of Games 


BY MARY E. CRANEY, Supervisor of Writing, Hibbing, Minnesota 


"1 lem to the teacher who has a 
mixture of lower and upper 
a4 grades, to the country teacher 
especially, if it is her first 
school and she does not know 
how to teach writing. Perhaps she is a poor 
penman and thinks that adrawback. Andso 
it is, but practice in the right way will im- 
prove any handwriting. 

There are so many things to be done that 
the writing is often slighted. And yet, what 
better proof of a teacher’s success can be had 
than the results obtained in writing classes 
and in written work? What can be more in- 
spiring than to find little people—and older 
ones too—sitting in healthful, comfortable 
positions and writing easily and with under- 
standing? It can be done. 

Let us begin with the six-year-old child as 
he enters the first year of school. You may 
also wish to put into this class the second year 
pupils. Asan accompaniment to the writing 
lesson—as a sort of a prelude—let us intro- 
duce motion games, such as throwing a ball, 
rolling a hoop, beating a drum, rocking the 
baby, spinning a top, and others that your 
originality may suggest. The plan back of 
this is to break up the heavy movement of the 
arms and shoulders. To play these games, the 
children may stand in the aisles, or, better still, 
may form acircle. See that they begin to- 
gether and keep up with you. See that the 
body sways with a light, easy motion. Keep 
time to a song or rhythmic count that is ap- 
propriate to the game played. Play these 
five or ten minutes daily, paying particular 
attention to the game of rocking the baby. 
Have all the bodies rocking in the same direc- 
tion, and when they can do this fairly well 
with the arms folded loosely in front try it 
with the right arm, using the right hand as a 
guide, with the left arm placed across the 
back, palm out. When one child can do this 
much, easily and freely, put a piece of chalk 
in the right hand, one end pointing toward 
the center of the palm and the other end ready 
to put on the blackboard. Have this child 





transfer the motion game of rocking the baby 
to the blackboard in free swinging lines, 
(These lines will be curved, made one above 
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the other without lifting the chalk from the 
board.) Begin at the left side, making a 
sweeping, curved line to the right side about 
seven or eight inches long, then swing back 
to the left and repeat, till you have seven or 
eight swing lines, one above the other. While 
making the lines repeat some words that will 
produce rhythm, suchas, ‘‘See the baby go up 
in a swing, bye, bye, baby, bye.’’ (This 
will give eight lines on the board. ) 

The motion game of beating the drum can 
be transferred as follows: two short dashes, 
three long ones and keep a rhythmic count. 
These games should be transferred in light 
swinging lines with a free easy motion. Let 
those who loosen up the arms and shoulders 
be the first to put the idea on the board. De- 
velop a small spirit of rivalry and soon all 
will be working at the blackboard. The posi- 
tion for blackboard work will be as follows: 
Two feet on the floor, stand back from the 
board a little, left arm folded across back and 
palm out, eraser held in left hand, chalk in 
right hand. Hold chalk lightly so that the 
tips of the first three fingers and the thumb 
rest on it. One end of it points toward the 
center of the hand, the other end toward the 
blackboard. Write on a level with the eyes. 

When these ideas can be transferred to the 
blackboard by all the class, play a game of 
make believe soap bubbles. Talk about big 
ones, round ones, the result of blowing too 
hard; recall how light and airy they are. 
After this game is played put it on the black- 
board, and you will have large ovals. Begin 
them at the top and go around four or six 
times, stopping at the top. Make light ones; 
work to get the retraced lines on the same path. 
This takes time but is something to work 
for. Count 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, putting the accent 
on count1. Do not let the count drag. At 
first the children will find it d‘fficult to keep 
up with your count, but put your hand over 
theirs and swing around to the right count. 
These ovals will easily work down to the cap- 
ital O, or to the ‘‘big round O,’’ and these 
words will give you the count for this letter. 
There will be many things to work for in mak- 
ing this letter: the size, the roundness of it, 
the ending (curled at the top), the beginning 
at the top, closing it at the top, Qne by one 





the faults will be eliminated. Work until 
each one has a good capital O. 

In connection with the oval exercise take 
the slant line exercise, or the push and pull 
lines, making it first without chalk and show- 
ing pupils that the movement is to and from 
the center of the body, then try the chalk. 
This exercise will take care of slant. Use it 
frequently as a review; use also the motion 
games in review. 

Our next aim is to acquire ability to 
write a short sentence. One of the first let- 
ters taught to the beginners is ‘‘m,’’ so we 
can use this as a first letter in writing class. 
Show the class that the letter is made up of 
“‘overs’’ (the first part of ‘‘m’’ is an ‘‘over). 
There are three ‘‘overs,’’ and “overs’’ have 
round tops and begin on the line. Make one 
on the board—a good-sized one—talk about it, 
talk about the slant, call it “over,’’ have pupils 
say ‘‘over’’ while you make one, and finally 
have them retrace one of yours and at last, 
make one ‘‘over.’’? Then show them that 
“‘Over, over, over, up’’ makes an ‘‘m,”’ the 
‘“‘up’’ being the finishing stroke. Let them 
retrace one of yours and say as they doit, 
“over,,over, over, up,”’ then have one try it 
alone. Soon others will follow, and then work 
to correct ffults. 

The ‘‘up’’ prepares you for the beginning 
of ‘‘e”’ and “‘up, loop, up’”’ gives “‘e.”” Then 
‘‘over, over, over, up, loop, up’’ gives “me,” 
Review big round O and review ‘‘me.” Re 
view ‘“‘up.’’ Now, ‘‘up, back, up”’ gives “'s.” 
Show that there is a point on the top of “s’ 
and that as it, comes back it closes up; show 
that you swing-wnder when you make the first 
stroke of this letter. In the letter ‘‘m’’ your 
first stroke was an ‘‘over’’ motion. Illustrate 
the ‘‘over’’ motion by throwing a ball over 4 
table, and the ‘‘under’’ motion by pretending 
that you are sitting in a swing and some one 
pushes you. Always explain each letter care 
fully. Talk about the ‘‘s’’ that you put on 
the blackboard. Have the children say “UP, 
back, up’’ as you make the letter.and then let 
them try it, one child at first, then more. The 
last ‘‘up”’ is the finishing stroke. Now yo 
are ready for ‘‘up, back, up, loop, up, !ooP, 


up” and you have “‘see.’? Review each wo 


(Continued on Fage 73) 
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How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG, Director of Drawing, State Normal School, San Francisco 


Drawing Trees 
HE work in ‘draw- 
ing at the begin- 
ning of the school 
year, should, very prop- 
erly, begin with object 
drawing. Not only be- 
cause objects are more 
numerous at this time 
of year, but also on 
account of the warm, 
bright days when out- 
of-door lessons can be planned and the pupils 
work in the open air. 
There is no better subject for beginning 
thantrees. Trees are not only interesting but 
are uniformly loved by younger and older 





D. R. Augsburg 








THIRD SERIES 


is not to sit before the tree and imagine that 
it has some power to show us how to repre- 
sent itself, but to show the pupils how to draw 
a tree. This had better be done in the class- 
room and from the blackboard. 

First, show that it is impossible to repre- 
sent all that the eye sees, as leaves, little 
limbs, markings on the tree trunk, and the 
numberless details. Show that the tree has 
two important parts, the stem and the crown, 
or the trunk and the top, and that these two 
are the parts to represent. In other words, 
lead the pupils to see that they are to repre- 
sent only one element—form; shape of the 
trunk and tree top, such as are represented 
by the trees in this article. No color, no small 
details, no light and shade, merely the form, 
as shown in B. Fig. 1. If thisis done, success 
is sure to follow, even with the youngest 
pupils. 

Choose some tree in a convenient locality, 
one that is standing alone like those in the 
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Figure 1 


pupils alike and, what is better still, all pupils 
can draw trees—not equally well, but with 
commendable interest and success. 

But pupils cannot draw the tree until they 
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Figure 2 


are shown how. The tree itself cannot do 
this, it can only show them what to draw. It 
ls the office of the teacher to show how the 
drawing is to be made. The first lesson, then, 























Figure 3 


drawing at the bottom of the page. Draw 
the tree yourself, so as to familiarize yourself 
with its shape and characteristics. Before 
going to it with the class, show the pupils how 
to work. 











Figure 4 


With a soft pencil and a blunt point, draw 


the tree on paper, as shown in B, Fig. 1. No, 
do not outline the tree and then fill in the out- 





tolan Tree 





Figure 5 


line, but rather work from within outward, 
following the direction of the limbs and aim- 
ing to represent the principle of growth. 
Growth is from within, outward and upward, 
the same as the limbs grow from the trunk. 
Observe in A, Fig. 1, how the limbs branch 
out from the trunk center. In the same man- 





Figure 6 


ner, the foliage should be represented as grow- 
ing out from the trunk center. This is shown 
more plainly in the bush C, which shows the 
bare limbs, and D, which is the same with 


(Continued on page 73) 




















September Poster 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies 
of these outlines may be given to pupils to trace, 
color, cut and mount. Let the boy wear a white 
suit with red tie and belt. His hair is light yel- 
low. The little girl, too, has light hair. Her 
dress is white with light blue cap-band, collar, 
cuff, shoes and stockings. The cart should be 
painted a soft yellow-brown. Some of the apples 
may be green and others red. The dog is white. 
Outline heavily after painting. Mount on a strip 
of brown oatmeal paper 86 inches long and 14% 
inches wide, arranging figures as shown in the 
illustrations at the top of this page. 
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Health- and Grace-Giving Exercises 


Drills and Games 


BY LUCIA MAY WIANT 
THE FIRST OF TEN ARTICLES 


Form a row of girls, then a row of boys, As 
has been said before, good gymnastics depend 
largely upon the manner in which the con. 
mands are given. Be definite, clear, and ep. 
cise. First of all tell the class what they ay 
expected to do and be sure that they under. 
stand. Allow pupils time enough to think 


ful to her pupils. Marching exercises to 
develop a graceful carriage should be given 
daily to the smaller pupils, and two thirty- 
minute periods weekly in the upper grades 
should be devoted to gymnastics. 

The secret of a successful lesson is a thor- 
ough preparation on the part of the teacher. 
She herself must execute the move- 
ments she wishes the class to take. [7 pe 
Pupils grow more independent if, ncpacaea aie on 
after they once fully understand an ae 
exercise, they are allowed to give it 2 
alone, the teacher merely making 
corrections. 

Aim to develop the whole body in 
each lesson. These lessons are so 
arranged that the principal muscles 
of the body are brought into action. 
Have plenty of pure air; open win- 
dows above and below if weather 
permits, but in cold weather open 
merely at the top, 
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Lucia May Wiant 


In Her Twenty-fourth Year of Service as Su- 
pervisor of Elocution and Physical Culture in 
the Public Schools of Dayton, Chio. 


WYURING the majority of school 
1 hours we sit intent upon les- 
sons, and naturally the head 
( j and shoulders droop forward. 
( The circula- 
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SAAS tion of blood 
in the abdominal regions is 
checked to a certain degree, 
while the brain in its activity |») 
draws a great amount of 
blood to the head. The mind 
grows weary of the demands 
upon it, and the muscles 
naturally desire activity as 
well. Circulation needs to be 
equalized, respiration deep- 
ened, and many postures need 
to be corrected. 

Long experience has 
proved that children should 
have two periods daily given 
to exercise. Give eight 
minutes in the middle of 
both the forenoon and after- 
noon sessions. An observ- 
ing teacher can readily tell 
when these exercises are 
most needed and most help- 





being careful to 
avoid drafts. Close 
the windows im- 
mediately after the 

















lesson, to prevent 
colds. 
In standing gymnastics 


arrange pupils according to 
height. This is quickly done 
by the simple command, 
“‘Take standing position for 
gymnastics.’’ Thus, the 
smaller children are in front, 
and are able to see well and 
naturally execute the work 
in amore precise manner. 
Part of the drill is in mov- 
ing quickly. The command 
for standing position should 
consume but half a minute. 
Begin all exercises toward 
the left, unless otherwise di- 
rected. Arrange even rows. 


Figure VII 


Figure III Figure IV 
before proceeding with the next comman(, 
the command of execution. The best method 
to gain the attention of a class is to use the 
word ‘‘Attention!’’ Give the command of 
explanation slowly and distinctly, and the 
command of execution in a clear, decisive 
voice, using the word “Begin!” for pupils to 
start. ‘‘Halt!’’ is the proper command wit! 
which to close the exercise. 

If a class grows weary, change the speci 
of the exercise, beginning slowly and increas- 
ing the speed. This variation is interesting 
and will prevent the lesson from becoming 
monotonous. 

The teacher uses the right arm and the 
right foot, she turns to the right, bends to 
the right, ete. when an exercise is being 
shown to children which calls for 











Figure | Figure Il 
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Figure VI 


Figure I 


left. 
confuse the pupils. 

Give a breathing exercise at the 
beginning and close of every gym: 
nastic lesson, and after every fourth 
movement, repeated four times. Sug 
gest frequently to the pupils that they 
place their hands on their chests to 
see that they are really being inflated. 


TWO-MINUTE SETTING-UP 
EXERCISE 


One of the most practical and at 
the same time most beneficial exer 
cises is the following, and it is well to 
precede every lesson with this exer- 
cise. 

First Movement : Close lips, inhale 


(Continued on page 77) 








This is done in order not to . 
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How I Taught Hygiene in a Country School 


| YGIENE, if it is successfully 
A i) ae Oe taught, enters into the daily 
Ky life of each child, and ex- 
presses itself in right habits 
of cleanliness and health. 

My belief in this theory was 
put severely to the test last term, when I took 
charge of my first country school. 

The community in which I was to teach had 
not a bathtub in it, nor plumbing equipment 
of any sort in the homes. No one who has 
been accustomed to these ‘‘necessary lux- 
uries’”’ can realize perhaps what a discourage- 
ment to personal cleanliness their absence 
might be. 

The schoolhouse was old and tumbledown. 
One washbasin, one water bucket, two dip- 
pers, each encrusted with a generous and visi- 
ble supply of germs, along with four ordinary 
crash towels, constituted the lavatory and 
drinking fountain for fifteen pupils. 

The drinking water was dipped from an 
open spring in a near by field, where cattle 
and hogs might have free access to it. 

The children, I saw at once, had allowed 
their teeth and finger nails to remain in their 
native state. 

[realized that I was in entirely new circum- 
stances, that there was considerable work to 
be done, and that if I were successfully to 
present and impress even the most important 
points in my subject they would have to be 
given in large, but above all, palatable doses. 

The lessons in Resuscitation Poisons, and 
Caring for Wounds I decided to handle by 
means of little plays, to be acted 
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BY NELLY MURPHY 


Early in the term we adopted the habit of 
morning inspection, in military style, of teeth 
and finger nails. The inspecting officer was 
changed each morning, in alphabetical order. 


The name of the class having the best cared-. 


for teeth and nails was reported to the teach- 
er and a monthly record was posted, with 
weekly reports of baths included. 

The class pride was great in these reports, 
and many a pupil, with whom I might not 
have been able to spend sufficient time, was 
urged into line by his fellows. 

The children complained, however, that 
their finger nails were a serious problem, as 
few of them had files or sticks. This difficulty 
was simplified by the purchase of a large box 
of tooth-picks to be used as orange wood; each 
child being given his daily supply. 

When winter came on, I was troubled by 
the prevalence of colds. I learned on inquiry 
that two-thirds of the children slept in unven- 
tilated rooms throughout the cold season. 

With the smaller children, I approached this 
problem by adding to our repertoire another 
playlet, this one about a little girl, who after 
carefully washing her teeth and combing her 
hair, has gone to bed without remembering to 
raise her windows. Presently the Bad Air 
Germs, who at first are not to be seen, begin 
bobbing up from behind furniture. They 
gather closely about the little girl and are 
about to slay her, when the Fresh Air Germs 
learn of her trouble. They persuade the Wind 
to help them. He blows the door open and 
the Fresh Air Sprites rush to the rescue. 


They find the little girl unhurt except for 
some poison which the Bad Air Germs have 
forced into her mouth, and which may make 
her throat and lungs very sore. So they take 
her to the window and tell her to breathe 
deeply of the clean night air, which is very 
healing. After exacting a promise from her 
never to shut herself away from their kind 
help again, the Fresh Air Germs retire, leav- 
ing her to sleep sweetly till morning. 

This was supplemented for the upper 
grades by definite and detailed instruction 
in the care of a cold in all its stages. 

Also, I posted a list of all the names of the 
pupils, with a record of the colds of each, kept 
opposite a statement concerning the ventilat- 
ing conditions in the home of that pupil. This 
record was kept throughout the term and, 
happily, it bore out the statement, ‘‘Fresh air 
prevents colds.’’ 

I think, though, that this might not always 
be the case, as colds are influenced by many 
other circumstances, such as over-eating, ete. 

Disease germs I tried to make as real and 
as repulsively alive as possible. I compared 
them to a band of Lilliputian monsters, as 
vicious and bloodthirsty as any of the dragons 
of old, and as deadly, if enough of them could 
congregate. This being their one secret of 
strength, each of us possesses a weapon which 
we can draw, and slay thousands at one stroke. 
It is the Sword of Cleanliness. One stroke 
of a toothbrush can destroy whole regiments 
of germs, and veritable colonies can be up- 
heaved by cleaning the finger nails. 

Five months have passed since 





out by the pupils; the roles of 
rescuer, physician and patient be- 
ing shifted often, so as to give each 
child practice in the different char- 
acters. 

This proved an excellent scheme. 
The interest never flagged, and I 
am convinced that the child who 
has shouted out in the role of ex- 
cited parent, “Carbolic acid! Give 
her oil or milk—quickly!’’ will re- 
member that antidote far longer 
than the one who has tamely read 
the same fact in his text and told 
it to his teacher. 

As a silent influence, I placed on 
the walls several pictures of persons 
standing in correct position and 
others in faulty position; also a 
series of pictures showing well- 
cared for teeth and one picture 
showing the opposite. I knew that 
this bringing up of the wrong 
idea was breaking a fixed law of 
pedagogy, but I believed it to be 





' I took this school. I am well re- 

° ‘ d O warded for the extra care an] 

Sleep with a WV InNaqOW pen thought which I give to the sub- 
rie 2 

The average person spends one-third of life:in sleep—twenty or more an : tar } 
years for those who attain old age. The sanitary conditions that sur- Ce arger , oys ; ave taken a 
round this long period of partly suspended activity of mind and body must great interest in building a shelter 
have the greatest influence on the health of the individual. for the snrine from which our 

Fresh air is one of the things which should be the common property drinkin g din 

r 6of all. In the congested districts of large cities it is often unobtainable. di gi ng a * ese the 
In most other places its exclusion from the house during the cold months pea : ; 
of the year is the result of ignorance, prejudice or vicious inherited custom. opening. 

Physicians are now recognizing the fact that COOL, FRESH AIR Our buckets, | and dip- 
is the most important factor in the cure of pulmonary diseases, especially pers are fri our 
pneumonia and tuberculosis, and as it is always easier to PREVENT a heating stove ie solution 
disease than to CURE it, by this same means and more effectually may of ashes an’ 1 paper 
these and other diseases be guarded against by strengthening the body ‘ ; ; 

. toweling is we of 
against them. 

The habit of sleeping in a cool bedroom should be taught in early the crash. 
childhood, but may be quickly acquired by nearly everyone at any age, Ill-kept finge: 1 teeth 
and when the habit is once acquired it is practically never .abandoned. are looked ' 
FRESH AIR SLEEPERS CANNOT SLEEP IN STUFFY ROOMS. a cold is cau 

Everyone cannot have a sleeping porch, but all may open a window at A tow devs ano ic ¥ vail 
the top, letting the used air go out at the top, and fresh air enter between 8 ago Cis ( at one 9) 
the sashes. Ventilation by opening a door is no ventilation. The air of the homes consisting of a fan lily of 
the house is stale and frequently filled with harmful gases. Do not be six without a moth M: , 
afraid of ‘‘night air.’’ Theoretically, at least, it is purer than day air. pupil from the group te Id me with 
Breathe fresh air when you sleep, and strengthen your body and mind pride that now even his little sister 
ctieaiesiaienaiae of three washed her teeth every 








one of the exceptions to that good 
rule, in that, by the pictures, a 
direct appeal was made to the per- 
sonal pride of the child who hap- 
pened to be afflicted with the de- 
fects shown, and who therefore 
would make a greater effort to over- 
Come the trouble, 





Bulletin Issued by the New York State Department of Health, May 4, 1916 


In schoolroom lessons on Hygiene the teacher can hardly put too much 
stress on sleeping with open windows. Dr. Victor G, Heiser, Medical Director 
in the United States Public Health Service, states that observations made from 
his sleeping car in the early morning of five successive days failed to show a 
single open window in the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and New 
York—and this was among intelligent and well-to-do people. 

The teacher may cut out the bulletin, mount it on cardboard and hang it 
where the school may see and read it. 
who, makes the most or the best short sentences from the text, 


She may offer a prize to the pupil 


morning. Whether all used the 
same brush I did not dare ask, but 
even so, I should not have been 
discouraged, for back of the state- 
ment would lie the all-important 
fact that the school life of the child 
had reached the home, and had 
linked itself therewith, 









































































Two of these CheguesG ¥ 
to Teachers Every Day | 








\ \ THAT asplendid thing it is—in case of Sickness 

or Accident, when your salary has been cut 
off, and your expenses are multiplying—to have the 
postman enter and say: 


“Here is a Cheque 
From the T. C. U.” 


Did you read what Professor Crabtree said? He is President 
of the Wisconsin State Normal, River Falls, Wis.: 


“IT don’t know how many of you'have ever been in the 
hospital, confined there, knowing full well that your ex- 
penses are going on at an enormous rate, and that your 
income is cut off. I’ve been there. When I sent my 
premiums to the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, I did 
so, believing that I was contributing to a good cause. 
I have found out since that I made a good investment. 
While enduring the period of hospital confinement myself, 
I received, without request, and without expectation, a 
cheque for $100.00 to my order, just to help out on my 
expenses. It helped. Certainly, the cheque looked good.” 


a 








bravely in the 


Almost every week some teacher strugglin 
had known of 


midst of an unforseen calamity writes: ‘‘I wish 
your organization before.” 


One woman recently wrote: ‘‘If I had only taken your advice, 
a few weeks ago, I would not now be piling up a debt that will 
take a year of hard work to pay.” 


To be forewarned is to be forearmed. Now, that you know 
about this Teachers Protective Organization---the T.C. U.---we are 
sure you will no longer neglect to take that first simple precau- 
tion that a business man always takes---insuring his earning 
power against the uncertainties of the future. 


Every teacher in America should be a member of the T. C. U. 
and share its protection. Ifyou have not already done so, fill 
out and mail the Coupon on the opposite page for information. 


Mr. Owen Recommends the T. C. U. 4 


Mr. F. A. Owen, Publisher of the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, visited us and inspected 
the work of this organization. He wrote: 
‘*A thorough personal examination of the T. C. U., at their office in Lincoln, Neb., close observation of the methods 
employed by the management, coupled with the many favorable expressions which I have heard from members of the Asso- 
ciation, have long since made me enthusiastic over the good work you are doing. The plan of the company is ideal. Its 
j policies assure Teachers a fixed income in the event of Sickness, Quarantine or Accident. I recommend it to all teachers.”” + 
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» Will You Get Your Chegue 
WhenSomething Happens toYou? 








Here is What the T.C. U. Will do for You 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are 
disabled by sickness or accident. (It pays for 
days—weeks—or months—whether your salary 
continues or not: for injury, for twelve months from 
date of disability; for sickness that confines you to 
the house, for six months.) This will help you to pay 
your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which 
come with sickness or injuries. This will protect 
your savings account so you will not have to start it 


OU will be paid $11.67 a week when you are 

quarantined, so that your salary is stopped. This 

insures your income. Regular policy pays for 
quarantine after first week; special policy pays for 
one or more days of quarantine. 


OU may receive the following instead of monthly 
indemnity, if you prefer. 


all over again. This will keep you out of debt. Broken Arm - - - - - $ 85.00 

Broken Leg - - - - - 100.00 

OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period Broken Leg above Knee _ - ‘ 150.00 

of illness that does not confine you to the house Broken Knee-cap - - - - 100.00 

but keeps you from your work. This will pay eatin eiiiedns ; ; 75.00 
your board while you get well and strong. You will | ooh sex 

not have to overtax your strength by returning to Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist - 60.00 

work before you should. Dislocated Ankle - - - - - 60.00 

Dislocated Knee-cap - - - - 70.00 


PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition 11.67 


to other benefits. 


Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to exceed 


Absess, Boil, Felon - “ . ‘i $ 2.00 [' pays for accidental loss of 

Eye, Ear, Noseor Throat - -~ - 5.00 fis Year Taichee wrath eat 
Removal of both Tonsils = - - - 10.00 Life - - $1000 = $100.00 ~— $1,500 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy a om 15.00 Both hands . 1000 100.00 1,500 
Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Both feet - - 1000 100.00 1,500 
Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus - - 25.00 Both eyes - ; 1000 100.00 1,500 

2 - - 5 5 le t 
OSPITAL Benefit — A 20% increase in monthly One hand pie 2 = bin 

sick benefits for two months when youarecon- One foot : : 500 50.0% Mir 
fined in an established hospital. Oneeye~ - - 333 33.33 500 


ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


T. C. U. Teachers Should Live Longer 


One of our friends writes: “T. C. U. teachers should live 
longer than others for they have so much less to worry 
about.” 

Another teacher writes: ‘The satisfaction in feel- 
ing that if something happens I am protected, 
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Making a Program for a Rural School 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE W. DICKSON 


ET us begin by asking our- 
selves four questions: 

Is a program a good thing? 

What objections are there 
to it? 

If it is desirable, how shall 
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it be made? 

After it is made, what shall we do with it? 

The need of a program is so obvious that 
it would seem unnecessary to discuss it, and 
yet there are so many teachers in country 
schools who for one reason or another do not 
have one, or having one do not use it, that 
we must stop to find out why. 

The most common objection I have heard 
urged against a program is that it doesn’t 
work. Of course it doesn’t. I am not going 
to attempt to prove that a program is a piece 
of automatic machinery which starts itself at 
nine o’clock and stops when the sun passes 
the meridian. [I don’t know whether your 
criticism is of your own particular program, 
or of your own particular method of handling 
it. In either case I feel that it fails for one 
of two reasons; either it is a bad program, 
or it is badly managed. Your statement is 
not an argument against a program, but a 
confession of your own weakness. 

I have heard teachers say, ‘‘I can’t have a 
program because I can’t plan my time. I 
don’t know how much time my arithmetic is 
going to take. Sometimes I can do it in ten 
minutes; sometimes I need an hour.”’ 

Suppose you were a special teacher, going 
to many rooms aday. Do you think the reg- 
ular teachers in those rooms would expect 
you to begin and stop on time, or would they 
give you a smiling welcome whenever you 
happened to ‘‘get around?’’ The assertion 
that you cannot plan your time is not really 
what you mean. To be quite candid with 
yourself you should put it, ‘‘I don’t want to 
plan my time. It suits me better and it is 
easier to drift along.”’ 

The mere fact that your arithmetic lesson 
takes ten minutes today and an hour tomor- 
row shows me and should show you that you 
must plan your time. Such planning is as 
much a part of your work as planning your 
lessons. If you are a trained teacher, that 
should have been part of your training. If 
you are not, you should from your observation 
of conditions around you see the necessity of 
planning. When the lessons are easy you 
may go faster; when they are hard, you must 
go more slowly. Your problem becomes in- 
tensive rather than extensive. Your arith- 
metic is entitled to a certain proportion of 
your day. How to use all that time and no 
more, how to plan a lesson that will fit the 
period in which it must be given, is the ques- 
tion that your program will make you face. 

Another teacher says, ‘‘There’s too much 
todo. I can’t take time to fuss with a pro- 
gram. I must take things when I can get 
them.’’ Obviously, this teacher is one who 
needs a program very much. It would seem 
to be clear that the more there is to be 
done in a given time, the more necessity 
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there is for economy in the use of time. 

Still another objection—and this objection 
comes from the intelligent, thoughtful teacher 
—is that strict adherence to a program day 
after day is monotonous; that it reduces the 
day’s work to a dull and stupid routine. So 
it does reduce it to routine. 

We all sigh for relief from our slavery to 
time. We should like to go in and out at 
will; to work when the mood is on, and to 
play often when we now work. However, 
most of us find that ‘‘the day returns and 
brings us the petty round of irritating con- 
cerns and duties.’? The engineer pulls his 
train out of the station at the same time ev- 
ery day, and runs it over the same old road. 
On shipboard the sailor must ‘‘stand his 
watch”’ as regularly as the time comes round. 
Operatives in factories must do the same 
small piece of work in the same way day after 
day. Men who handle skilled labor believe 
in regularity. Only artists are free from the 
binding cords of time, and many of them 
work as regularly as do factory hands. The 
fact is that most of the ordinary work of life 
is finally reduced to aroutine. And the sooner 
children become aware of this fact the better. 
Nor need this knowledge take any of the joy 
of-living from any childish heart. I find that 
the eternal desire for something new, for a 
‘‘revival of interest’’ on the part of school 
children and also of older people is a direct 
result of not having learned the value and 
pleasure of doing in a cheerful, painstaking 
and expeditious way the comparatively few 
tasks which are forever recurring to all of us. 
So long as we live under present day condi- 
tions, the argument of monotony cannot 
prevail. 

It seems to me that the chief failure of the 
country school is the failure to train. No 
amount of knowledge will take the place of 
training. A knowledge of the facts of physics 
involved in skating will never enable a boy 
to skate. Boys learn to skate just as they 
learn to swim or to read—by doing it. If 
you want a boy to be thrifty, just see that he 
is thrifty. If you want him to be systematic, 
see that he is systematic; he will see the 
value of thrift and system, and as he grows 
into all other habits, so will he grow into the 
habit of order. This I take to be the first 
great work for the country school—or for any 
school. Habits are more important in educa- 
tion than many lessons learned from books. 

The program in most rural schools, where 
one exists, is a formidable affair, with thirty- 
five or forty recitations, each treading hard 
upon the heels of its predecessor. I have 
seen large portions of the already scanty 
blackboard space given up to it, and have 
sat, lost in wonder if not in admiration, as 
the teacher carried first one group, then an- 
other through the double quick evolutions 
which the orders of the day called for. 

I am aware that I am treading on uncertain 
ground when I ask, ‘‘Must you have so many 


‘classes in your school?’”’? Close grading is, I 


know, the fashion of the day, and under fav- 


orable conditions it is a wise fashion, Ther 
are some things, however, which can be dong 
in large schools which cannot be done in gma} 
schools. The breaking up of the teacher's 
time into thirty-five periods must be balance4 
by some unusual gain, it seems to me, or the 
final result is loss. 

In these days we are consolidating rurg 
schools with good results. Where this ig jm. 
possible, I believe that the principle may be ap- 
plied to a degree in a one room country school, 
Take the spelling lessons, for instance, Do 
you have six or eight spelling classes on your 
program? Do you have even four? Are yy 
quite sure that you need so many? Are 
words, as well as children, necessarily y 
closely graded? There are many words equally 
suitable and equally necessary to all children 
above the fourth grade, as well as others that 
will provide material for grades from second 
to fourth. We cannot hope to teach all the 
words there are. We must choose, and you 
will agree that in many cases the choice js 
almost if not quite arbitrary. Fewer spelling 
classes need not mean less attention to spell- 
ing, but perhaps more attention, more teach- 
ang, more knowledge of how to spell words, 

That there is a tendency in country schools 
toward an endless succession of test periods 
without sufficient real teaching is undeniable, 
That this tendency is strengthened by a mu: 
tiplicity of classes and recitations is undoubt- 
edly true. And this is the tendency that robs 
the children of their inherent right in their 
school work—the teacher’s help and guidance. 

It is a perfectly obvious fact that the rural 
school program is necessarily a more compli- 
cated affair than that of the graded school in 
town. The program must account for every 
grade through all the changing periods of the 
day. Thisis no small task. In order that 
we may look at the subject in a practical way, 
let us go through the fundamental work in- 
cident upon the making of such a program. 

A teacher entering upon work in a new 
school usually finds little information as to 
grading left for her enlightenment by her 
predecessor. - In case she must make her own 
grading, reading,—the study which touches 
the life of the children at most points—wil 
offer the best basis for classification. Fl 
lowing reading we may consider arithmetic 
geography and history, in the order named. 

Having arrived at some sort of rough grour 
ing, it is time to count up your classes. 17 
next step is to apportion your time. Seehov 
many minutes, exclusive of recesses, you have 
in each session for work. Next find the num 
ber of recitations you need (or, perhaps bet 
ter, hope) to make room for. Divide the 
number of minutes in your working day by 
this number of recitations. The result " 
be discouragingly small. And it is just 7 
that you must apply the pruning knife. : 
have more classes than you can possibly 
dle to advantage. Some of them must be con 
solidated. 
~" Subjects which will submit to the process 

(Continued on page 75) 
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“T’ll tell teacher on you,”’ he said. 
made me fall down and lose my nut.’’ 

“I’m sorry,’ said Reddy. “If you had looked 
where you were going, you would have been all 
right. I'll help you find your nut.” 

“Want to tell teacher why you happened to 
trip?’ asked Spry. 

“No,” said Snap. ‘‘I was greedy.”’ 

“Let’s all hunt for his nut,” said Reddy. 
They soon found it. 

“School is nice,’’ Snip told his mother at 
night. ‘‘And the children are all nice but Snap. 
He’s nice some of the time, though.”’ 


“You 


Besse C ienveland. 
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Snip’s First Day at School 
By Edna S. Knapp 





$67 don't want to go, mother, truly I don’t,” 
sobbed Snip, as they walked along Wood- 
land Road the morning that Oak Tree School 
began. He wasavery shy little squirrel and he 
dreaded meeting inany new squirrels all at once. 
Mother Squirrel wiped his eyes gently with 
her bushy tail. ‘hen she said, ‘‘You do not 
want the others to think you a baby instead of 
a boy big enough to go to school. Look, there 
comes the teacher with the rest of the pupils as 
close to her as they can get; they all want to be 
next to her.”’ 
“She must be nice, then,’’ said Snip, cheer- 
ing up a little. 








This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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The Little Gray Pigeon 


Retold and Adapted by ELLEN C. LOMBARD, Secretary of the Home Division, United States Bureau of Education 





Pattern of Growly Grizzly Bear to Trace for Seat Work 


HE Little Gray Pigeon lived 
in the same house with the 
Growly Grizzly Bear. She 
was getting very tired of his 
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KA ar aj disagreeable ways. So one 





EN » 
day she started out to see if 
she could find a peaceful home. 


She flew far, far away and finally came to 


‘“‘Ma-ry! Ma-ry! come and play with the 
baby!’ ‘‘I don’t want to play with the baby, 
I don’t like to play with the baby, and I won’ 
play with the baby,”’ cried the little girl, who 
threw herself down on the ground and kicked 
and screamed in a shocking way. 

The Little Gray Pigeon spread her wings 
sadly and flew away. 

She flew over the trees and fields until she 
saw another house, larger and more beautify] 
than the first. 

“‘T wonder if this is a peaceful home,”’ she 
thought, as she came nearer and saw the beap. 
tiful garden. She flew right down into the 





a large house with beautiful flowers growing 
all about. Playing among the flowers was 
a little girl; such a nice looking little girl 
and so neatly dressed, as if she had a 
dear, kind mother to care for her. 


The Little Gray Pigeon had just alighted Pattern of Little Gray Pigeon to Trace for Seat Work 


near the house when she heard someone call, 
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Tracing and Color Card 


After reading or telling the story of ‘‘The Little Gray Pigeon’’ provide children with carbon copies of 
this picture to trace and color for seat work. 





doorway and had only just lighted when some 
children came from one of the rooms. 

The Little Gray Pigeon was just about to 
say ‘‘Coo-00, coo-00, may I come in?”’ when the 
foremost child spied her standing in the door- 
way and cried, ‘“‘Oh! there’s a dove!”’ Ar- 
other said, ‘‘It’s mine!’’ Another said, “No, 
it’s mine! I saw it first!’? And they quarrelled 
and pushed and struck each other in a shock- 
ing way. 

The Little Gray Pigeon spread her wings 
sadly and flew away. 

She flew on and on until the sun was be 
ginning to set and she was getting very tired, 
but at last she saw a tiny cottage all painted 
white, with green blinds and a tiny garden 
near by. 

She said to herself as she lighted on the 
porch, ‘‘I do hope that this is a peaceful 
home.”’ : 

The door stood open and she stepped right 
up on the:sill. She could see a little girl in 
side and near her was a baby sleeping. The 
little girl was singing, ‘‘Bye-low, baby.” 

“Co0-00, c00-00, may I come in?” said the 
Little Gray Pigeon. ‘Yes,’ whispered the 
child, ‘‘but don’t wake my baby.”’ 

And so at last the Little Gray Pigeon found 
a peaceful home. 
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DESIGNED BY MARTHA FELLER KING 
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supporting the handle 


a — Side View Of Steering Handle 
AE And Steering Wheel. Aa 
dowel rod is fitted in holes drilled in 
posts ab A and B. The rod passes through 
the floor of the car, which separates the wheel post from the 


Kick Wagon. In many 
cases, discarded met- 
al wheels can be 
~ secured. If nob, wheels 
may be cut from 
wood, and the edges 
rounded. Those for the 


—Aageeone: 
| Use 12 Cypress for this 









For 7° in diameber;the 
AxleOfRKear one in front 4. 


'” back should measure 













The wheel post is cub 
from a block 4x4xX2z, 
and the hole for the 
axle drilled 2% from 
bhe top. 

The posts are fast- 
ened securely to the 

dowel rod, but must 

be allowed free 
lay on the floor. 
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Practical Agriculture for All the Grades 


BY ELLA STRATTON, Teacher in Rural School, Oconto County, Wisconsin 


























The Dairy Chart 


7 SATISFACTORY way to ob- 
tain good results in teaching 
i Agriculture is to take up the 
) topics in the order given in the 
4 manual for State Graded 
’ Schools. While we are study- 
ing these topics we use form papers, and we 
make an agricultural chart to supplement each 
topic. For the charts we take the large five- 
cent sheets of heavy manila paper obtained 
at the printing office. We make charts all 
the same size. We take care not to crowd the 
pictures together lest they lose in attrac- 
tiveness. 

The topics given in our Manual appear in 
the following order. 

September—Corn. 

October—Potatoes. Weeds. 

November—Dairying. 

December—Sanitation of Home and 
School. 

January—Poultry. 

February—Soils. 

March—The Home Garden. 

April—Birds. Forestry. 

May —Good Roads. 

Following is a brief description of each 
chart: the pictures that illustrate it, the helps 
in studying, and the special work done in 
connection with the chart. 


CORN 


We began our Corn Chart with a picture of 
“The Ten Best Ears of Corn in the World’’ 
(obtained from a copy of the ‘‘Breeders’ 
Gazette,’’) and followed with pictures of good 
and bad ears; root system of a corn plant; 
model corn crib; a field of corn in the shock; 
silo; copy of the official corn score card; illus- 
trations of different methods in drying and 
testing seed corn; modern implements used 
in the corn belt, as, planter, drill, cultivator, 
corn binder, shredder and silo filler; and a 
portrait of the boy who won the county corn 





contest and thus secured a short course at the 
Agricultural college. 


POTATOES 


The pupils found out the names of the differ- 
ent varieties of potatoes grown in our locality 
and then collected pictures of them from farm 
papers and seed catalogues for the Potato 
Chart. They also used colored plates from the 
agricultural Bulletins. We found illustrations 
of methods of keeping potatoes; a community 
warehouse; potato diseases; potato enemies; 
potato planters, sprayers and diggers; and 
the many uses of potatoes. 


WEEDS 


To the Weed Chart we fastened small bot- 
tles containing seeds of weeds, collected and 
labeled by the pupils. Specimens of weeds 
were pressed and mounted, and to this was 
added a neatly copied list of all the weeds 
known by the class at sight. (There should 
be at least thirty kinds. ) 

We organized the ‘‘ Black Oak School Weed 
Club.’’ Its purpose was the destruction of 
weeds in our school district. Reports were 
given during general exercises once a weck, 
each member telling what he had done to help 
along the cause, and how he had doneit. The 
secretary secured helpful bulletins on weed 
control by writing to the experiment stations 
at Madison and Washington. A fourth grade 
boy, who was a member of this club, secured 
the first prize at the State Fair with a booklet 
on ‘‘The Common Weeds of Field and Road- 
side.”’ 

DAIRYING 


The Dairy Chart contains pictures of the 
fine types of dairy cattle; the present world’s 
record cow, ‘‘Duchess Skylark Ormsby;’’ 
model barns; milking machines; commercial 
feeding stuffs; sanitary pails, etc. The book- 
let made at the same time tells about the best 
arrangement for barns, the Babcock Test, 
proper pastures, and care of milking utensils. 

Get your boys interested in forming a ‘ ‘calf 
club’? and competing at the State Fair 
next fall. (Further information about the 
formation of calf clubs may be had from T. L. 
Bewick, Madison, Wis., who is interested in 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs. ) 


SANITATION OF HOME AND SCHOOL 


For Home Sanitation we found illustrations 
of good and bad places for wells and cesspools; 
proper disposal of garbage; proper construc- 
tion of wells and cisterns; ventilation of sleep- 
ing and living rooms; screening of windows 
and porches; and removal of all breeding 
places of flies and mosquitoes. 

For School Sanitation we found pictures of 
heating and ventilating systems; closed water 
fountains; individual cups; adjustable desks; 
correct method of sweeping; use of com- 
pounds and oil brushes; chalk dust evil. 

Make your pupils take pride in the appear- 
ance of the schoolroom and yard. Give them 
the idea that they can, if they will, make 
them the best in the country. 
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The Poultry Chart 


POULTRY 


The Poultry Chart was illustrated with pic. 
tures of the different breeds of poultry stud- 
ied, some of them being colored plates from 
poultry magazines; model poultry houses; 
shipping and exhibit coops; watering de- 
vices; patent nests and roosts; brooders; in- 
cubators; methods of supplying green food 
in the winter; and a score card. 

We divide poultry into the following classes 
for studying: 

1. Large or Asiatic (meat-producing )— 

Cochins. 
Langshans. 
Brahmas. 

2. Medium or American (general purposes): 
Rocks (Plymouth—buff and white). 
Rhode Island Reds. 

Wyandottes. 
3. Small or Mcditerranean (egg-produc- 
ing)— 
Leghorns. 
Minorcas. 
Houdans. 
Anconas. 


SOILS 


In connection with the chart on soils, ex- 
periments were carried on by the agriculture 
class with seeds planted in cigar boxes con- 
taining different kinds of soils. The pictures 
on the chart showed implements of tillage, 
different kinds of fertilizers, and contrasts In 
crops where they were and were not used; 
systems of rotation and of irrigation. 


THE HOME GARDEN 

For a special topic we took Tomato Culture 
and illustrated it on the chart in every Way 
possible. In the spring interest your gir 
in canning clubs. Have each plant a home 
garden, and in the fall help them to make 
a good exhibit for the fairs form what they 
have raised during the summer. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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SQAVA Trap Nest 
For 
OCC The Child Who Keeps 
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The depth of the Trap Nest 
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The hen enters the nest and is trapped until a record 1s made 
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Trap Door With String Hinges. 
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The trigger holds the door open 
while the hen enters, and keeps 
ib closed until she is recorded on 
her nesb. Fasten the trigger with 
a bolt to the side of the nestX 9 
with end marked x facing thes 
door. 








Hens that lay few eggs or none 


abt all, eab as much as good layers 
and take all the profibs. Winter 
eggs bring fancy prices. Protect 
your profits by tagging, trapping 
and recording each hen. Ab thed 9 
close of the season, your recordé& 
should show the nurnber of eggs 
each hen has produced. 
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Current Events Stories for Dictation or Conversation 


The stories on this page may be used in a variety of ways: 


BY MARY E. JACKSON 


As matters of current interest, 


the topics may be read aloud by the teacher at opening exercises and discussed by the school. 
Or the stories may be pasted on cardboard, and cut apart, to be given to various pupils who 
may read them aloud, or silently for general information. Again, the stories may be dictated 
by the teacher to an advanced English class:—-THE EDITORS. 


A FOREST WHICH SPRANG UP IN AN 
HOUR 


AS IT amagic forest planted by fairy 
hands?’’ you may ask. 

No, it was a real forest, planted by real 
children—the school children of Walpole, 
Massachusetts. There were one thousand 
children, and each one had a little tree, and 
it took them just one hour to plant the forest. 
The name of each child was set out on a stake 
alongside each tree. Do you not think the 
children must have been proud to help to plant 
this forest which is to belong to their town? 

Walpole claims to be the first Massachusetts 
town to plant and possess a town forest. The 
plot of land—one hundred and fifty acres— 
was given to the town by a public spirited 
Walpole man with the understanding that 
each year the school children should set out 
trees in it. 

Would you not like to have such a forest in 
your town? 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE TELEPHONE 


It is an inconspicuous building that stands 
at 109 Court Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and yet it is distinguished above its fellows 
because it now bears the following tablet: 

‘‘Here the Telephone Was Born, June 2, 
1875. The Bostonian Society and the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Placed this Tablet, March 10, 1916.’’ 

The inventor of the telephone, Mr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, was present at the unveil- 
ing of the tablet. Mrs. Bell was with him. 
How proud they both must have been to see 
this recognition of the great epoch-making 
invention, which, in its early stages, cost so 
many years of patient struggle. Born in a 
quiet corner of old Boston, yet now its voice is 
heard from New York to San Francisco! 


LIFE-SAVING IN THE SAHARA OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Lou Westcott Beck and his dog Rufus 
constitute the only life-saving patrol in the 
Great American Desert, that great waste tract 
of land, as large as the whole empire of Ger- 
many, that extends through Nevada to the 
Mexican line. The desert can be crossed 
safely by railway—the Atchinson, Topeka 
and Santa Fe line—but many men, such as 
prospectors, mining engineers and laborers, 
must cross it on horse- or mule-back, and for 
these there is real danger, —death from thirst 
if they lose the trail. There is an average of 
twenty-five men each year lost on the Great 
Desert. It is to save this needless loss of life 
that Mr. Beck has been at work for seventeen 
years, marking the water-sources with wooden 
signs or painted rocks, Everywhere he goes 


he is accompanied by ‘‘Rufus,’’ his famous 
life-saving dog. Rufus has saved thirty-two 
lives. Over three hundred more have been 
revived by restoratives carried by Rufus. 

When equipped for work Rufus carries two 
three-quart canteens, in saddle-bags, besides 
dog-biscuit, etc. A first-aid case on his 
breast-strap contains antidotes for snake- 
bites, and restoratives for victims of thirst. 
Rufus wears elk-skin shoes to protect his feet 
from the burning sands, for in summer the 
temperature in the desert often rises to 135°. 

Mr. Beck sometimes lectures in the great 
cities. He must have many interesting sto- 
ries to tell. Would you not like to hear him? 


THE FIRST NATIONAL INDIAN DAY 


Indian Day was celebrated for the first time 
on the second Saturday of last May. The 
idea of having a national holiday devoted to 
the interests of the red man was originally 
proposed by the Society of American Indians. 
In order to stir up enthusiasm in the scheme, 
Red Fox James, a Blackfoot, rode four thou- 
sand miles on ponyback, from Wyoming to 
New York City, visiting and trying to inter- 
est the governors of the various states through 
which he passed. It was largely due to his 
efforts that it was finally decided to set aside 
a day when the red man might obtain some 
consideration. 

Mr. Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, who has 
long been a friend of the red man, said that 
in setting aside a day when we honor the In- 
dian, we are only beginning to make amends 
for the unfair treatment he has received at 
the hands of the white man. 

The event was celebrated in various ways. 
The Indian students of Carlisle School gave a 
pageant followed by games and contests. An 
interesting feature of the exercises was a 
procession of: boys and girls dressed in the 
native costumes of their tribes, while imme- 
diately behind them was another party of 
students in automobiles, the whole represent- 
ing the difference between the old and the 
new in Indian life. 

In New York City there was a public cele- 
bration in the Forty-fourth Street Theater. 
The program followed the prologue of ‘‘Ra- 
mona,’’ a photoplay dealing with Indian life, 
founded on a romance written by Helen Hunt 
Jackson. The speaker of the evening was 
Chief Amos One Road, a full-blooded Sioux, 
from the Dakota reservation. 


SETTING THE CLOCK AHEAD 


Something unusual happened in Great Brit- 
ain one night last May. Attwoo’clock, when 
most people were sound asleep, the clocks on . 
all the railroad stations, post-offices, and in 
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all public places, were moved forward on 
hour; and so, one minute later, instead of 
being 2.01 it was 3.01, just because Parliamen 
said so. Most people, knowing what was 20- 
ing to happen, had set their clocks and watches 
ahead the night before, and so, in the mom. 
ing when they rose at 7 o’clock, they knew 
that it was really 6 o’clock, but no doubt they 
were all glad to have saved an hour of early 
daylight. 

Now an hour of early daylight saved at the 
beginning of the day may not mean much tp 
each individual, but the hour of artificial 
lighting which is thus saved at the end of the 
day by the earlier closing of factories, stores 
and public buildings is an enormous saving 
for a great city. New York City, it is said 
would save $1,500,000 a year for lighting if 
the clocks were set ahead an hour, and so the 
people of New York are seriously considering 
following the example set by Great Britain. 

And now you can see why Parliament 
bothers itself over what may seem, on first 
thought, a trivial matter. England expects 
to save $12,500,000 on lighting this year, and 
just now, when war expenses are so heavy, 
that means a great deal. 


Austria, Germany and Norway also have 
set their clocks ahead, two of our own cities, 
Cleveland and Detroit, have done the same, 
and it probably will not be long before most 
of our great cities adopt the light-saving 
plan. 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORIES i 


What Massachusetts town was the first to 

plant a town forest? Who planted it? How 
long did it take? How many did the plant- 
ing? How many trees did each one plant? 
Who gave the plot of land to the town? 
_ In what city was the telephone first used? 
Where has a tablet recently been placed! 
Who placed the tablet? Who was present 
when it was unveiled? When was it u- 
veiled? When was the telephone born? What 
is the greatest distance a message has been 
sent by telephone? 

Where is the Great American Desert? What 
is it sometimes called? Who are doing life 
saving work in this desert? What railroad 
line crosses this desert? How many men are 
lost here each year? How long has Mr. Beck 
been at work there? What is the name of 
his dog? How is he equipped for his work? 
What has Mr. Beck been doing to make the 
desert a safer place for travelers? 

What is the date of the first Indian Day’ 
Who first proposed the idea? How did one 
Indian try to interest people in the scheme! 
What Philadelphia man is in favor of Indian 
Day? How did the students of Carlisle School 
celebrate the event? What was done in New 
York city? 

What countries have set their clocks aheal? 
How much change did they make in the time: 
Why did they do this? What great cities 
our country have adopted the plan? 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educative Seat Work 


Give carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing to children to trace, color and mount. Cut apart the words in the three lower spaces and let pupils 
take turns in matching them with the complete rhyme. Teachers may provide additional script copies of the rhyme and the separate words. 
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ae The lion in warm lands is ‘found, 
ie It roams the jungles all around. 





i The lion in warm lands is __ found, 
Ba It roams the jungles all around. 
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It roams the jungles all around. 
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What Map Drawing Means in the Teaching of History 


Ain 

To show how the drawing of maps may be 
used in the study of the American Revolution. 
Preparation 

As the lesson will cover that period of the 
Revolution following the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence up to the evacuation 
of Philadelphia by the British, a map of the 
Middle Atlantic States should be in readiness, 
It should show the St. Lawrence at the north, 
the mouth of the Chesapeake on the south, 
the Atlantic coast to Long Island, and the ex- 
treme western portion of New York State 
which must show the lakes on the western 
boundary. The Hudson River, Lake George 
and Lake Champlain, the Mohawk River, 
Long Island, Staten Island and the Delaware 
River and Delaware Bay should be shown. 

It is well to have a large, well drawn map, 
and as the lesson is history and not 9, drawing 
lesson, those who heve no talent for drawing 
mey be permitted to trace the outline, av nse 
printed outline maps, 

Review the events around Bostoiu preceding 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
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ence,and the struggle for the rights as English 
citizens. Review the fact that the British 
have gone to Halifax, and that Washington, 
with the Colonial Army, is in and around 
Boston. 
Presentation (It is suggested that the his- 
tory lessons be developed in the class room 
rather than studied at home and ‘‘recited.’’ )— 
The class is to develop the idea that New 
York and Philadelphia, being two large and 
desirable points, the latter the capital and 
the former controlling the mouth of the Hud- 
son, will probably be attacked, and that Wash- 
ington realizes this fact. Also develop the 
advantage of holding the Hudson; because it 
is the principal means of communication be- 
tween the north—or Canada—and the south— 
or the rest of the Thirteen colonies; being di- 
rectly in line for New York and Philadelphia. 
Develon the fact that Washington sees tho 
advantage of fortifving New York City on 
the norrch and south, against the approach of 
tne Rrirish from Canada dawn Lake Cham- 
plain alid the Huuason, or hy sea. Place New 


York City, printing all names very small. 
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Place the figure one in black ink beside jt 
This will indicate that the city was first jy 
possession of the Americans. Everything jp 
red ink will stand for facts about the British 
or the ‘‘Red-coats.’’ Blue ink might be Used 
for the Americans, and black for the river 
cities and coastline. In this article I shal 
continue to use black to stand for American 
movements. 

Indicate the fortifications at Brooklyn 
Heights on Long Island with a black on 
It is not advisable with an elementary class 
to try to keep in mind the minor fortifications 
and battles. This paper will refer only ty 
the most important and far-reaching events, 

By the use of red arrows show the approach 
of the British fleet from Halifax into New 
York Harbor. As the pattle of Brooklyn 
Heights or Long Island was an American de. 
feat. place a red two beside the black one, By 
hlack arrows snow Washington’s retreat into 
New York City and out of it, 


oO neside the hlach one 


Place a val 
here, snow Wash. 
Fort Washington witha 
black one, and as it fell into British hands 
show a red two. Do the same with Fort Lee, 
Show now with black arrows the Americans 
retreating across New Jersey, and the pursuit 
of the British by the use of red arrows. Mark 
‘Trenton with a red one; show the Americans 
returning across the Delaware and the cap- 
ture of Trenton, by a black two. Show Prince- 
ton in the hands of the British with a red one, 
and then the American victory by a black two. 
Then by black arrows show Washington’s re 
treat into winter quarters at Morristown, 
and the return of the British to New York. 

For Burgoyne’s Campaign, show the British 
approaching down Lake Champlain and the 
Hudson River by red arrows; and the Ameri- 
cans approaching out of New England by 
black arrows. (At this point it is hard to 
indicate fromyjust what point the Americans 
under Schuyler did gather; but New England 
gave the greatest quota, therefore we will s0 
indicate.) Let the American Army enter 
New York well above Albany which must now 
be piaced with a black one beside it. Also 
place Ticonderoga, with a red one, and a black 
two. (Review Ethan Allen’s capture of the 
fort in the early days of the war for rights as 
English citizens, and how the cannon which 
he captured and dragged to Boston, saved the 
city when placed upon Dorchester Heights.) 
Now must be placed a red three on Tico 
deroga, for it was captured by Burgoyne. 
The battle of Bennington may be placed also, 
and.marked as now indicated. Show Saratoga 
and the surrounding British, letting the red 
arrows be enclosed by black. 

Indicate St. Leger’s expedition starting 
from Oswego and advancing along the Mo 
hawk Valley by red arrows. Place Fort 
Stanwix. Mark it with a black one and the 
British surrounding it. Show Oriskany, the 
ravine, held first by the British in ambush. 


; , ! 
Invblon Ss sland al 


Mark with a red one. Place the black two to 


indicate the American victory, and by 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Teaching Number to Slow Children 


fe “Y <aS THE interest in child-study 
ie Kas increases, it is becoming more 
‘S he more old-fashioned to con- 
wif i. a child stupid, so I hesi- 
ie iy a tate to put even the adjective 
mae ‘‘slow’’ in the title to my re- 
marks for fear some educators will be much 
offended. 

Trained teachers are telling us that if a 
child be rightly fitted to his environment he 
cannot help doing well. Under ideal condi- 
tions, perhaps, this is true, but the teacher 
who spends five hours every day in her class- 
room knows that some children are stupid; 
and unless she is in an unusual school, occa- 
sionally a class will come to her of whom the 
majority are dull. 

Such a class came to me last term. It would 
take too long to go into the causes which ac- 
counted for it, but I may tell you how I tried 
to overcome the slowness in one subject. 

I teach the second half of the first year, a 
grade in which, according to our course of 
study, the number work is extremely difficult. 
All the combinations and separations through 
twelve are taught, as well as the plus, minus, 
multiplication, and division signs, and the 
reading and writing of numbers to twenty. 
This is the basic number work of the grade, 
although measuring and work with United 
States coins, as well as several other proc- 
esses are included in it. 

I realized from the beginning that extraor- 
dinary methods must be used to get this tre- 
mendous amount of number into brains that 
were not especially acute. 

After careful examination I divided the 
class into three number groups. The first in- 
cluded the brightest children, who had some 
conception of number and the fundamental 
processes. The second group included those 
who were medium as to brains, those who 
could count, and those who were deficient in 
any process, as one little boy who could do 
addition and multiplication like lightning, but 
seemed to have no idea how to go about sub- 
traction or division. The third group included 
those who could not count very well and had 
no ideas about the processes. 

These groups did not remain stationary. 
From week to week, sometimes from day to 
day, a child was regraded from one division 
to another. This was a great help to the 
children as well as to me, for they realized 
that their individual effort would be rewarded 
by promotion to the next group; and they 
Were much ashamed if after a few days they 
had to go back for some part of the work they 
had forgotten or could not comprehend. The 
certainty that reward will follow effort creates 
the ambition to excel and is the greatest stim- 
ulant to a dull class. 

The lesson was always presented to the class 
4 a whole, care being taken that all in group 
one understood it thoroughly. The next num- 
ber period the subject was presented again 
48 if entirely new. By this time group two 

to understand, and perhaps a few in 
&roup three. When most of them seemed to 


BY EMELIE M. JARDINE 


comprehend, I tested. Those who could do 
the lesson correctly, no matter in what group, 
were placed in group one; those who seemed 
to have the idea, but who were slow and in- 
accurate, were put in group two. A list was 
made of those who failed completely, and 
while groups one and two were being drilled 
in the work on paper, or given review work, 
each one on the failure list was taken sepa- 
rately and made to work out as many equations 
and examples for himself as the time allowed. 
Not once during the term were these children 
permitted to copy ‘‘number stories’’ in which 
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Measuring Their Heights 
By Maude M. Grant 


‘‘I think it would be fun,’’ said May, 
**To see how tall we are today. 

The school year’s just begun, you know, 
Let’s see how much we both will grow 
Before June comes, and close of school. 
Go, Fred, get father’s twelve-inch rule.’’ 





So Fred ran at the words of May, 

And brought the rule without delay. 

‘*How shall we measure, May?’’ he cried; 
‘*You thought of it, you must decide.’’ 
May pondered, then looked up and said, 
*‘Come over here by this door, Fred.’’ 


Against the door she made him stand, 

A bit of chalk was in her hand, 

And even with his curly head 

She made a mark. ‘‘That’s all,’’ she said. 
She drew a string fast from the floor 

Up to the mark upon the door. 


Then down she took the length of string, — 
’Tls now I’ll do my measuring.’’ 

So with the foot-rule Sister May 

Marked off the string as there it lay. 

When through, she cried, ‘‘Oh, come and see! 
Your height, dear Fred, is four feet three. 
Now you may come and measure me.’’ 











the answer was supplied, as is done by some 
teachers under the illusion that they are drill- 
ing the work into their pupils’ brains by rep- 
etition. I have found that repetition makes 
dull children memorize the answer without 
understanding the process. Of course it took 
time; sometimes the slowest pupils worked 
out only two or three equations in an entire 
number period. Sometimes only one child a 
day could be made to comprehend the process. 
If after considerable effort a child was found 
not able to do it at all, I put him in a row by 
himself and waited a couple of weeks before 
trying him again. Often the number sense 
in these children awakened suddenly and 
astonished one by its rapid development in a 
few weeks. Some were hopeless and needed 
another term in which to learn it. There 
were not more than four or five of these. 

Right here I must speak of the reward of- 
fered to the very brightest, and without which 
the incentive to work hard would not have 
been so great. Every child who completed 
his work correctly in a shorter time than the 
average was allowed to go to the board and 
write anything he chose with any colored 
crayon we had. The only restriction was that 
he should not draw silly pictures. That the 
clever ones vied with one another to write the 
longest and hardest words they knew, and the 
hardest number stories they could think of, 
can readily be understood, while the slow ones 
were urged to do faster work by seeing the 
others enjoy themselves at the board. One 
could not help being surprised at the quantity 
of voluntary work that was done by these 
pupils. 

I hear some teacher exclaim, “Oh, what 
dreadful looking boards, and what a disorderly 
looking class, —nearly every child doing some- 
thing different!’’ True, but is the object of 
teaching to keep children in prime order, or 
to implant knowledge? These little willing 
workers found a legitimate outlet for their 
superfluous energy and latent ability in red 
and green chalk. Besides, blackboards will 
wash, 

The secret of the whole process was that 
each child was given the individual instruc- 
tion he needed and the necessary time to 
ground it in his mind. For instance, little 
Edwin could not seem to comprehend any 
multiplication beyond six. Two times four 
he failed in regularly. I took him to my desk, 
explained with splints and other objects, al- 
lowed him to draw diagrams on the board and 
finally told him to write 2X 4=8 until he knew 
it. I went on with other work and left him 
doing it atthe board. After fifteen minutes 
he was still writing it. ‘‘Do you know it 
yet?’ I asked. He shook his head and went 
on writing. ‘‘Very well,’’ I said, ‘‘Keep on 
trying until you do.’”’ About ten minutes 
Iater he came up tome. ‘I know it now,’’ 
he said with confidence in his voice; and he 
did. Ithink he had written it nearly forty 
times. He never failed on that combination © 
again. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Supplementary Problems in Harvesting 


BY C. E. BIRCH, Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 


HE following problems are intended to be 

suggestive and helpful. Many others 

can be compiled from data furnished by your 
pupils themselves. 

1. What is the cash price today of corn, 
wheat and oats? What is meant by grades, 
one, two, etc? What is meant by May wheat? 
December wheat? Where are the great wheat- 

' producing states? What cities have large 
elevators and milling enterprises? Study the 
quotations in any large daily paper. Learn 
what the terms mean. 

2. How much does a bushel of ear corn 
weigh? A bushel of wheat? A bushel of 
oats? A bushel of shelled corn? 

3. About how much cubic space does a 
bushel of grain occupy? 

4. In 1909, the Department of Agriculture 
estimates that in the U. S. 2,772,376,000 
bushels of corn were raised on 108,771,000 
acres, and that the total value of the corn on 
the farms was $1,652,822,000. How many 
bushels per acre did the farmers of the United 
States raise? How much was this corn worth 
per bushel? Per acre? 

5. In 1909 Illinois produced 369,770,000 
bushels of corn on 10,300,000 acres. Was her 
average production greater or less than that 
of the whole United States? How much per 
acre? 

6. If possible, learn the average production 
of corn per acre in your state and compare 
with that of Illinois for 1909, 

7. It is estimated that $9,532,000,000 of 
wealth was produced on farms of the United 
States in 1912. This is one-eighth more than 
was produced in 1909. What was the value 
of farm products in 1909? 

8. The 1912 corn crop was 3,169,000,000 
bushels. What per cent of increase is this 
over 1909? (See problem 4. ) 

9. The 1912 hay crop was 72,425,000 tons. 
It was valued at $861,000,000. What was the 
average value per ton? 

10. What is a good average production per 
acre for wheat? For corn? For rye? For 
oats? For potatoes? What are the agricul- 
tural experiment stations and colleges doing 
to increase production per acre? 


11. A farmer wishes to build a wheat bin ° 


to contain his crop from 40 acres. He esti- 
mates that he will have 30 bushels per acre. 
Suggest a bin that will hold this crop if the . 
bin is filled 3% full. | 
12. The crop of oats from a certain field 


was 1,000 bushels. The field was 160 rods : 


long and 40 rods wide. 
yield per acre? 

13. If a field of wheat is a mile long and 80 ; 
rods wide, whai will it cost to cut the grain © 
at $1.10 per acre? ; 

14. If acrib of corn weighs 50,000 pounds 
when it is gathered, and shrinks 2%% a 
month for three months what will it weigh 
at the end of that time? (Estimate the 


How much was this 


shrinkage on the original weight entirely.) 
15. In the above case, if corn was worth 50 
cents a bushel when put in the crib and 55 





cents a bushel at the end of the three months, 
how much more or less will the farmer re- 
ceive for having held his corn? 

16. By careful seed selection a farmer in- 
creased his corn yield 5 bushels per acre. At 
60 cents per bushel, how much did this in- 
crease his profits on 40 acres? 

17. Last year a farmer hauled his potatoes 
over bad roads, taking 24 bushels each trip 
and making three tripsa day. This year on 
a good road which has been built he is able 
to haul 60 bushels per load and make four 
trips a day. Assuming 960 bushels as his 
crop each year, find how much time he saved 
by hauling on good roads. 

18. A farmer wishes to ship 5,000 bushels 
of wheat. How many cars will he need, es- 
timating the cars 30x8 feet, filled 3 feet deep” 

19. How many apples in a conical pile 10 
feet in diameter and 4 feet high, estimating 
3 bushels to each 4 cubic feet? 

20. If 66 one-hundred pound sacks of po- 
tatoes were produced on an acre, how much 
was produced per acre in bushels? 


SOLUTIONS AND COMMENTS 


1. See any daily paper. Grain is usually 
graded as number one, two, three or four. 
Number one is practically perfect grain; two 
must be sound and reasonably clean; three 
not clean enough for two and weighing at 
least 90% of standard weight per bushel; four 
is too badly damaged grain to be classified as 
three. Sometimes grain is called **no grade’’ 
if it is too bad to go into either of the above 
classes. The above applies in general to 
wheat, but other grains are classified some- 
what similarly. See ‘‘Examining and Grad- 
ing Grains,’’ published by Ginn & Company. 
For answers to other questions see any good 
commercial geography. 

2. A bushel of ear corn weighs 70 pounds; 
wheat 60 pounds per bushel; oats 32 pounds 
per bushel in most. states; shelled corn 56 
pounds per bushel. 

3. Approximately 1% cubic feet. 
close enough for estimating. 

4, 2,772,376,000+-108, 771, 000—25.8— bush- 
els per acre. 

$1,652,822, 000-2, 772,376, 000—$.596,or 5954¢ 
per bushel, approximately. 

25.8 X $.596=$15.38 per acre. 

5. 369,770,000-10,300,000=35.9 bushels per 
acre in Illinois. 

35.9—25.8=10.1 bushels per acre, Illinois 
exceeded average of the United States. 

6. Answers will vary. 

7. $9,532,000, 000 x §=$8, 472, 888, 888.88, val- 
ue of crops in 1909. 

8. 3,169,000, 000—2, 772,376, 000=396,624, 000 
bushels, increase of 1912 over 1909. 

396,624, 000-2, 772,376, 000=14 plus, per cent 
of increase. 

9. $861,000, 000-72, 425,000=$11.89 per ton. 

10. The average production of wheat per 
acre for the U. S. is approximately 15 bushels. 
Authorities claim it ought to be 20 or higher. 
Rye runs about the same as wheat. The 


This is 


average for oats is about 30 bushels, Th 
average of potatoes for the U. S. is about 115 
bushels. Some European countries almost 
double: this average. Agricultural stations 
and colleges are educating the farmers of the 
country by means of lecturers, special trains 
and exhibits, bulletins, special courses, ingtj. 
tutes, etc. 
11. 40x 30=1200 bushels, estimated crop, 
1200 x 144 =1500, number of cubic ft, 4. 
quired in bin to hold wheat. 
1500 x $2000, number cubic feet required 
in whole bin, 34 full. 
20 ~10x 10 ft. would answer; other shapes 
may be suggested. 
160 ~ 40 
12. 160 
1000 :-40=- 25, number of bushels per acre, 
13, 320x80 
* 160 
160 x $1.10=-$176, cost of cutting. 
14. 2%% X3=7%%, shrinkage in three 
months. 
50,000 x 712 % 
shrinkage. 
50,000 lbs.—3750 lbs.—46,250 Ibs. after 
shrinkage. 
15, 22.000 %:00 $3671.48, 
shrinkage. 


7 
= XP. $3698, 93, value aftershrinkage. 
$3633. 98--$3371.48 $62.50, 

holding. 

16. 40 5- -20U, number of bushels increase, 
200 X $.60—$120.00 increased profits. 
NOTE: Some additional expense would be incurred 


by handling, harvesting, hauling, etc. Estimate this 
and deduct, if desired. 


17. 960--24=40 loads on bad roads. 
40-+-3=13)3 days to haul on bad roads. 
- 960--60=16 loads on good roads. 

16--4=4 days on good roads. 

1313 days—4 days=9% days saved by good 
roads. 

18. 30X8X3=720, number of cuoic feet 
available in car. 

720--1%4 =576, number bushels car will hold. 

5000+-576=8 plus, consequently 9 cars will 
be needed. 

19. 10? X.7854==78.54, number of square 
feet in base of cone. 


BOS = 104.72, number of cubic feet. 


Te 3 78.54, number of bushels in pile. 

20. 66X100=6600 lbs., amount produced on 
one acre. 

6600--60=110, number of bushels produced. 


=40, number of acres in field, 


=160, number of acres in field, 
3750, 


number of pounds 


value before 





vained by 





Industrial and Community Problems with Solutions 
and Comments are to be one of the features of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans for the coming year. The 
problems may be cut apart and pasted on cardboard 
for distribution among pupils; or they may be cop! 
from the magazine on slips of paper; or written oD 
the blackboard. Next month we shall present some 


interesting Community Problems compiled by Miss 


Maria D. Graham, Teachers’ Training School, Gree 
ville, N. C. 
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: iy ORENE arrived at her school 
Je) early that first Monday morn- 

Kae] Ing, but she found a group of 

—/| country boys and girls clus- 
LIS4 tered about. the door. They 
- crowded back to make room 
for her to pass, and answered her smile and 
“good-morning’’ chiefly with broad grins. 
They were not a promising looking group of 
children, for most of them bore the stamp of 
the meager home life from which they came. 
However, Lorene was too well prepared for 
this to show the least disappointment. She 
resolved not to lose a minute in getting ac- 
quainted, and instead of passing them and 
going to her desk, she stopped in their midst. 

“You are all here bright and early this 
morning,’’ she said. 

The words were trite, but there was some- 
thing in Lorene’s voice that always won her 
hearers, There was a sincerity and friendli- 
Ness conveyed by even the most brief and 
commonplace remark. 

“I wonder,’’ Lorene continued, turning to 
the largest boy, ‘‘whether we have any good 
drinking water here?”’ 

“Yes, marm; I’ll git some,’’ he answered, 
apparently glad of a chance to be useful. He 
got the pail, and followed by the rest of the 
boys, made off for the well. 

The words had grated on Lorene’s ear, but 
she made no comment. She had a theory 
that she could change some of the uncouth 
speech of the district, but she would not let 
herself become addicted to repeated correc- 
tions, nor put an over amount of time on the 
tules of grammar. She would talk with her 
pupils and the parents. 

She glanced with interest about the school- 
tom. The floor was quite clean, the walls 
Were fairly so, but the desks showed a layer 
of dust. The sun shone on many of the seats 
through the shadeless windows. The black- 
board, which occupied the front wall, was 
tovered with maps, examples, pictures and 
miscellaneous scribbling. Lorene wanted a 
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Getting Acquainted the First Morning of School 


BY ELEANOR PERRY 


topic for conversation with the girls, who 
were eyeing her narrowly. 

‘*T see there is some of your last term’s work 
on the board,’’ she said, with interest, walk- 
ing forward. ‘‘Whose map is this?”’ 

‘*That’s Ike Hooker’s map—the big boy that 
went for water; and this one is his sister 
Sally’s. She’s comin’, but she’ll be late. 
She’s got a heap o’ work todo every mornin’.’”’ 
It was a well-grown girl of about fifteen that 
volunteered the information. 

Lorene made a mental note 
names, Ike and Sally Hooker. 

‘*And that?’’ Lorene asked, indicating the 
third map. 

“‘That’s mine,’’ admitted the girl, blush- 
ing and making a stroke through its offend- 
ing center with the eraser. Lorene made out 
the name Harriet before it disappeared. 

Lorene had brought a few things for her 
first day’s work, carefully packed in a long 
pasteboard box. This she untied now, while 
the pupils gathered about with an interest 
that pleased her. 

From the box she unpacked first those things 
she had thought absolutely necessary, her 
little clock, some pens and ink, a dozen lead 
pencils and several tablets. She did not pur- 
pose having her pupils sit idle the first day 
because they had no writing material. In 
addition, the box contained a pair of scissors, 
a tack hammer and package of tacks, a bottle 
of mucilage, some cards, crepe paper and 
one good-sized picture. There were also a 
few squares of old calico for dusting. 

Though the picture had been cut from the 
front cover of a magazine, it immediately 
attracted the attention and approving com- 
ment of the children. Lorene had mounted 
it by first covering a large sheet of paste- 
board with’ dark brown wrapping paper, 
then pasting the picture in the center. 

“‘T want some one to put it up for us, 
Lorene said, after it had passed from hand to 
hand among the admiring group. 

There followed an animated discussion as 


of the two 


to where it should be placed to show to the 
best advantage. Lorene finally decided with 
the majority, and Ike carefully tacked it on 
the side wall, while the little clock was put 
up opposite it. 

‘‘Have there ever been any shades for the 
windows?’’ Lorene asked. 

‘‘Yes, marm; they give out a long time ago, 
There’s one or two around here yet, but they’re 
all torn.’’ 

The search in which all joined brought to 
light three worn-out shades, without rollers. 

‘‘We’ll spread them out and try to cut two 
short shades from each, leaving out the 
ragged bottom part. That will make a shade 
for the upper part of our windows, at least.’’ 

There were many willing hands, and the 
shades were quickly spread on the floor, then 
folded and cut. Other strong fingers firmly 
pressed a hem at both top and bottom, and 
then Ike, Harriet and the other larger pupils 
neatly tacked them into place, sticks of hard 
wood supplementing the one hammer. A 
space of a few inches was left at the top of 
each window, both for ventilation and to 
bring the shades lower, where they were most 
needed. 

“*It looks like Mrs. Murdock’s parlor,’’ said 
a wee girl, surveying the improvements with 
evident pride. 

The minute hand of the little clock had crept 
around till it lacked only one minute of nine. 
Lorene took up the bell and the pupils has- 
tened to the seats they had selected, and 
which had been carefully dusted by the 
smaller children, those too little to take part 
in the shade hanging. 

As Lorene looked about at the happy, confi- 
dent faces, she wondered how much she had 
gained by that hour’s work and association 
with the children. She had learned the given 
name of every pupil there, and a little of 
their dispositions, tastes and home environ- 
ment. But she had gained much more than 


all this—their good will and a feeling of com- 
radeship. 
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Some Little Early Settlers of the Middle West 


BY BERTHA E. BUSH 


EDITOR’S NOTE: There is no pleasanter way of learning the history of our country than 


through the medium of an entertaining story. 


These history stories by Miss Bush may be read 


aloud to the school or the story may be given to pupils to read silently to themselves or aloud to 


the school. 


These are good stories to read ct the opening exercises or the closing period. They 


are not too childish for seventh grade children nor too advanced for third grade, hence they are 


admirably suited to teachers of rural schools. 


6¢f7 ATHY! Cathy! Cathy!”’ 

It was a most doleful little wail. 

Cathy jumped out of bed imagining 

all sorts of bad things that might ail her little 

brother. Was it stomach ache or earache or 

croup, or was he simply frightened because 
father and mother were gone? 

It was none of these things. Yet no little 
boy could look much more miserable than the 
one who sat up, shaking and frightened, in 
the middle of the trundlebed, his big brown 
eyes staring fearfully at the walls and 
windows. 

The walls were covered with dancing red 
light, and the windows were like framed pic- 
tures of a conflagration. It was late fall, and 
there were prairie fires on every hand. 
North, south, east and west the ruddy flames 
streamed up to the sky, and were reflected 
redly from the low-hanging clouds. 

“T’m afraid,’’ whimpered Georgie. ‘‘There 
are fires all around. I’m afraid we’ll burn 
up.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense, you foolish little boy! Those 
fires are ever so far away. Not one of them 
can come near us. Father said so. Father 
and mother wouldn’t have gone away if there 
had been any danger. Lie down now, and 
go to sleep again.”’ 

Cathy tried to speak lightly, as became the 
oldest of the family, but she wasn’t very old 
and she was almost as much afraid as Georgie. 
She wished Ben would wake up. Ben was 
younger than she and she had always felt 
that she must take care of him, but it would 
have been a comfort to have him'to talk to. 

‘Please stay beside me,’’ begged Georgie, 
and she curled herself up on the little trundle- 
bed feeling rather glad of the small, warm 
hand in hers. She meant to stay awake till, 
father and mother came. But there was much 
to do for a little prairie girl on a farm, and 
she was tired. Before she knew it her eyes 
closed and the ruddy light played on the wall 
unnoted. 

It was a very new farm. The prairie grass 

grew up to the door, and in the spring the 
dooryard was blue with the wild prairie 
violets. How beautiful they were! Cathy 
was sure no garden could be lovelier than that 
dooryard full of violets, glowing rosily in the 
light of the prairie sunset. 
. }t was beautiful in summer too, when the 
pink and white wild roses sprang up along 
the edges wherever the ground was broken. 
And it was Iovely in the fall when the sun- 
shine was like, gold and the grass was crisp 
_and yellow with the deep blue closed gentians 
‘nestling in it, the flowers never opening no 
matter how much you coaxed them. 

That was the season of the prairie fires. 

. Aspark was enough to start one, and the long 





-Reynolds came into church and told us. 


dry grass that filled the innumerable sloughs 
burned like tinder. Cathy was afraid of the 
prairie fires, but her father told her they 
were too far away to do them any harm. 

Father and mother had driven to evening 
church in the little new town two miles away. 
The town consisted of a store, a post office, a 
blacksmith shop, and half a dozen houses. 
The church service was held in an unfinished 
store building that was going up, and the 
only seats were planks laid across barrels. 
But everybody went. Cathy and Ben and 
Georgie had gone in the morning, but in the 
evening it was thought best for them to stay 
at home. 

Cathy was awakened by a crash. At first 
she thought it was part of her dream, but it 


to finish, and it is little wonder that Cathy 
groaned and Georgie burst out wailing afresh 
But Ben made no outcry. Already he was 
out of bed with his clothes on, and in some 
indescribable way he had changed suddenly 
from a small boy to be protected to a big one 
to be protector. 

“Stop blubbering!”’ he cried to Georgie, 
sternly, and his very sternness was a comfort, 


‘“‘Don’t you see it’s driving mother dis. 


tracted? Get your clothes on and come out 
and help. Get all the pails and tubs in the 
house and bring them to the pump.”’ 

It had been light inside, but it was cruelly, 
terribly bright outside. Like an army the 
leaping flames were advancing upon the little 
frame house. Could they be turned aside? 

Father had unhitched the horses from the 
buggy at lightning speed, and hitched them 
to the plow. He was driving them furiously 
across the prairie, trying to plow a row of 
furrows to check the advancing flames. But 
the few furrows he could make before the fire 
came could not keep it off. ; 
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“They Had Never Known That a Blanket Could Be So Heavy” ° 


was not. The door had been burst open in 
frantic haste, and mother leaned over them, 
her face ghastly even in the ruddy glow. 
‘‘The prairie fire is coming here!’’ she 
gasped. ‘‘Get up, children, and dress!’’ 
‘‘But father said it couldn’t get across the 
river,’’ Cathy protested in a choking voice. 
‘‘Well, it did! Jumped right across! Jim 
We 
ran the horses all the way home. Some of 
the men came out with us to help Pa fight it, 
but the rest stayed in town to protect it if—’’ 
The rest of the sentence was too dreadful 


The other men were back-firing, lighting 
the grass on this side of the ploughing 
make a burned strip between the house and 
this hasty firebreak. It was hard and des- 
perate work to keep the back fire from turning 
into a ‘‘head fire’? and sweeping away what 
they were trying to save. They were beating 
it out with wet grain sacks. As fast as 4 
little creeping flame got beyond the boundary 
they were trying to establish, it was smoth- 
ered with a thump from a sack. ~But the 


treacherous little flames did not go in one 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us, 
selections, giving preference to the pocms selected by the largest number of persons. 
of pocms which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


ht We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in their memory the names 
[t ts especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


therefore destrable poems. 


Antony and Cleopatra 
jam dying, Egypt, dying, 
Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast, 
And the dark Plutonian shadows 
Gather on the evening blast; 
Let thine arms, O Queen, enfold me, 
Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear; 
Listen to the great heart-secrets, 
Thou, and thou alone, must hear. 


Though my scarr’d and veteran legions | 
Rear their eagles high no more, | 
And my wreck’d and scatter’d galleys | 
Strew dark Actium’s fatal shore, j 
Though po glittering guards surround me, | 
Prompt to do their master’s will, | 
| must perish like a Roman, | 
. Die the great Triumvir still. 


Let not Caesar’s servile minions | 
Mock the lion thus laid low; | 
"was no foeman’s arm that felled him, 
‘Twas his own that struck the blow; 
His who, pillow’d on thy bosom, 
Turn’d aside from glory’s ray, 
His who, drunk with thy caresses, 
Madly threw a world away. 


Should the base plebeian rabble 
Dare assail my name at Rome, 
Where my noble spouse, Octavia, 
Weeps within henidow’d home, 
Seek her; say the gods bear witness- | 
Altars, augurs, circling wings-—— } 
That her blood, with mine commingled, | 
Yet shall mount the throne of kings: 


As for thee, star-eyed Egyptian, 
Glorious sorceress of the Nile, 
Light the path to Stygian horrors 
With the splendors of thy smile. 
Give the Caesar crowns and arches, 
Let his brow the laurel twine; 
Ican scorn the Senate's triumphs, 
Triumphing in love like thine. 


lam dying, Egypt, dying; 
Hark! the insulting foeman’s ery. 
They are coming! quick, my falchion, 
Let me front them ere I die. 
Ah! no more amid the battle 
Shall my heart exulting swell; 
Isis and Osiris guard thee! | 
Cleopatra, Rome, farewell! | 
—William Haines Lytle. 


The Doorstep 


The conference-meeting through at last, 
We boys around the vestry waited 

lo see the girls come tripping past 
Like snowbirds willing to be mated. 








Not braver he that leaps the wall 
By level musket-flashes litten, 
Than I, who stepped before them all, | 
Who longed to see me get the mitten. 
| 





But no; she blushed, and took my arm! | 

We let the old folks have the highway, | 
And started toward the Maple Farm | 
Along a kind of lover’s by-way. 


I can't remember what we said, | 
was nothing worth a song or story; | 

Yet that rude path by which we sped | 
Seemed all transformed and in a glory. | 

| 

! 


The snow was crisp beneath our feet, 
he moon was full, the fields were | 
gleaming: 

Y hood and tippet sheltered sweet, + 
er face with youth and heallh was | 
beaming. | 


The little hand outside her muff— 
0 sculptor, if you could but, mould it!— | 
lightly touched my jacket-cuff, 
To keep it warm I had to hold it. 


To have her with me there alone,— 
was love and fear and triumph 
blended. 
t last we reached the foot-worn stone 
here that delicious journey ended. 


The old folks, too, were almost home; 
erdimpled hand the latches fingered, 

€ heard the voices nearer come, 
Yet on the doorstep still we lingered. 





*You ached most awful, stummick! 


| I’ve been a friend to you, I have! 


| They gave me castor oil becoz you made 


She shook her ringlets from her hood, 
And with a ‘‘Thank you, Ned,’’ dis- 
sembled, | 





But yet I knew she understood 
With what a daring wish [ trembled. | 


A cloud passed kindly overhead, 
The moon was slyly peeping through it, | 
Yet hid its face, as if it said, 


‘*Come, now or never! do it! do it! | 


| Slain in the desert, and never to waken, 


My lips till then had only known 
The kiss of mother and of sister, 
But somehow full upon her own 
“7 rosy, darling mouth--I kissed 
er! 


Perhaps ’t was boyish love, yet still 
Oh, listless woman! weary lover! 

To feel once more that fresh, wild thrill 
I’d give—but who can live youth over? 


—K. C. Stedman. 





“A Boy and His Stomach 


| 

| 

What’s the matter, stummick? Ain't | 

{| always been your friend? | 

Ain’t I always been a pardner to you? |! 
All my pennies don’t I spend 


In getting nice things for you? Don’t 


I give you lots of cake? 
Say, stummick, what’s the matter, 
You had to go and ache? 
Why, I loaded you with good things yes- | 
terday; 
I gave you more corn an’ chicken than 
you’d ever had before; 
‘I gave you fruit an’ candy, apple pie and 
chocolate cake, see 
An’ last night when [ got to bed you 
had to go an’ ache. 





Say, what’s the matter with you? Ain’t 
you satisfied at all? 

I gave you all you wanted; you was hard 
jes’ like a ball, 

An’ you couldn’t hold another bit of pud- 
din’; yet last night 


That ain’t treatin’ me jes’ right. 


Why ain’t you a friend o’ mine? 


me whine. 
I’m feelin’ fine this mornin’; yes it’s 


true; 
But | tell you, stummick, you better ap- 
preciate things I do for you. 
—Anonymous. 


Nearer Home 


One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o'er and o’er,— 
[ am nearer home today 
Than I've ever been before ;— 


Nearer my Father’s house 
Where the many mansions be; 

Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the jasper sea;— 


Nearer the bound of life 

Where we lay our burdens down; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer gaining the crown. 


But lying darkly between, 
Winding down through the night, 

Is the dim and unknown'stream 
That leads at last to the light. 


Closer and closer my steps 
Come to fhe dark abysm; 

Closer death to my lips 
Presses the ‘awful chrism. 


Father, perfect my trust; 
Strengthen the might of my faith; 

Let me feel as I would when I stand 
On the rock of the shore of death, — 


Feel as I would when my feet 
Are slipping o’er ‘the brink; 
For it may be I am nearer home, 
Nearer now than I think. 
4 —Phoebe Cary. 





Custer’s Last Charge 


Dead! Is it possible? He, the bold rider, 
Custer, our hero, the first in the fight, 
Charming the bullets of yore to fly wider, 
Shunning our battle-king’s ringlets of 
light! 
Dead! our young chieftain, and dead all | 
forsaken! 
No one to tell us the way of his fall! 


Never, not even to victory’s call! 





Comrades, he’s gone! but ye need not be 
grieving; ! 
No, may my death be like his when I | 
die! : 
No regrets wasted on words I am leaving, | 
Falling with brave men, and face to | 
the sky. 
Death’s but a journey, the greatest must | 
take it: | 
Fame is eternal, and better than all; | 
Gold though the bowl be, ’tis fate that 
must break it, 
Glory can hallow the fragments that 
fall. 


l’roud for his fame that last day that he 
met them! | 
All the night long he had been on their 
track, 
Scorning their traps and the men that 
had set them, 
Wild for a charge that should never 
give back. 
There, on the hilltop he halted and saw 
them— 
Lodges all loosened and ready to fly; 
Hurrying scouts with the tidings to awe 
them, 
Told of his coming before he was nigh. 


All the wide valley was full of their 
torces, 
Gathered to cover the lodges’ retreat, — 
Warriors running in haste to their horses, 
Thousands of enemies close to his feet! 
Down in the valleys the ages had hol- 
lowed, 
There lay the Sitting Bull's camp for 
a prey! 
Numbers! What recked he? What recked | 
those who followed? 
Men who had fought ten to one ere 
that day? 


Out swept the squadrons, the fated three 
hundred, 
Into the battle-line steady and full; 
Then down the hillside exultingly thun- 
dered 
Into the hordes of the Old Sitting Bull! 
Wild Ogalallah, Arapahoe, Cheyenne, 
Wild Horse’s braves, and the rest of 
their crew, 
Shrank from that charge like a herd 
from a lion, 
Then closed around the great hell of 
wild Sioux. 


Right to their center he charged, and 
then, facing— 
Hark to those yells! and around them, 
oh, see! 
Over the hilltops the devils come racing, 
Coming as fast as the waves of the sea! 
Red was the circle of fire about them, 
No hope of victory, no ray of light, 
Shot through that terrible black cloud 
about them, 
Brooding in death over Custer’s last 
fight. 





THEN, DID HE BLENCH? Did he die like, 
a craven, 
Begging those torturing fiends for his 





life? 
Was there a soldier who carried the 
Seven 
Flinched like a coward or fled from the 
strife? 
No, by the blood of our Custer, no quail- 
ing! 
There in the midst of the devils they 
close, 
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Hemmed in by thousands, but ever 
assailing, 
Fighting like tigers, all bayed amid 
foes! 


Thicker and thicker the bullets came 
singing; 
Down go the horses and riders and all; 


| Swiftly the warriors round them were 


ringing, 
Circling like buzzards awaiting their 
fall. 
See the wild steeds of the mountain and 
prairie, 
Savage eyes gleaming from forests of 
mane; 
Quivering lances with pennons so airy; 
War-painted warriors charging amain. 


Backward again and again they were 
driven, 
Shrinking to close with the lost little 
band; 
Never a cap that had worn the bright 
Seven 
Bowed till its wearer was dead on the 
strand. 
Closer and closer the death-circle grow- 
ing, 
Even the leader’s voice, clarion clear, 


Rang out his words of encouragement 


glowing, 
‘*We can but die once, boys, but SELL 
YOUR LIVES DEAR!”’ 


Dearly they sold them, like Berserkers 
raging, 
Facing the death that encircled them 
round; 
Death’s bitter pangs by their vengeance 
assuaging, 
Marking their tracks by their dead on 
the ground. 
Comrades, our children shall yet tell 
their story,— 
Custer’s last charge on the Old Sitting 


Bull; 
And ages shall swear that the cup of his 
glory 
Needed but that death to render it full. 
—F rederick Whittaker. 


The Bridge Builder 


An old man going a lone highway, 
Came, at the evening cold and gray, 

‘lo a chasm vast and deep and wide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him; 
But he turned when safe on the other 


side 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


‘*Old man,’’ said a fellow pilgrim near, 
‘“*You are wasting your strength with 
building here; 
eer journey will end with the ending 
ay, 

You never again will pass this way; 
You’ve crossed the chasm, deep and wide, 
Why build this bridge at evening tide?’’ 


The builder lifted his old gray head; 

‘*Good friend, in the path I have come,”’ 
he said, 

“There followed after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 


| This chasm that has been as naught to 


me 


| To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall 


be; 
He, too, must cross in the twilight dim; 
Good friend, I am building this bridge 
for him!”’ 


—Anonymous. 


Flower in the Crannied Wall 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but ¢f I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


— Tennyson, 
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And wear them always inside out, 


bring sunshine with you?—Gail Hamil- 
ton. 
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HE value of memory gems cannot 
be overestimated. The following 


selections have been gathered from | 
many sources and are great favorites | 


with my pupils. 


The verse for the week is learned in 


odd moments. Every morning we re- 

peat the new verse and several others. 
4 do not require each child to memorize 
all the gems, but each child has his fa- 
vorites and the class as a whole can re- 
peat all the selections. 

On Friday the verse we have learned 
for the week is copied in our best man- 


ner, and at the end of the year a cover is | 


made for the set. In this way these | 


gems are taken into forty homes every | | 


year. 


September 11, 1916. 
A happy school year! 
Ah, ’tis easy to say! 
But who will try, — you or I, 
Tomorrow, next day, 
For the week, for the month, 
To be gentle and dear, 
And make for us al] 
A happy school year? 
September 18. 
Plenty of sunlight every day, 
Plenty of exercise in play, 
Plenty of air that’s fresh and sweet, 
Plenty of wholesome food to eat, 
Plenty of these, and plenty of sleep, 
Healthy and strong my body will keep. 
—Virginia Baker. 


September 25. 

Life is not so short but that there is 
always time for courtesy.—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

October 2. 

Be kind and be gentle 
To those who are old, 

For dearer is kindness 
And better than gold. 


October 9. (Columbus week. ) 
The boy who will work with his head 
and his heart 
Will discover a new world surely. 
October 16. 
The inner side of every cloud 
Is so bright and shining; 
I’ll therefore turn my clouds about 


To show the lining. 
October 23. 


Every gentle word you say 
One dark spirit drives away, 
Every gentile deed you do 
One bright spirit brings to you. 
—Virginia Harrison. 
October 30. 
When you come into the house do you 


November 6. 


I don’t know why, 
But the more I cry 
The more I feel like crying; 
I don’t know why, 
But the more I try 
The more I feel like trying. 


—November 13. 


He lost the game; no matter for that— 
He kept his temper, and swung his hat 
To cheer the winners. A better way 

Than to lose his temper and win the day. 


November 20. 


We thank thee, O Father, 

For all things bright and good, 
For seedtime and harvest, 

For life, our health, our food. 


November 27. (Thanksgiving week. ) 


Thankful Day is in November, 
When the harvest’s gathered i in, 
Then we count our many treasures 
In the storehouse, barn and bin; 
Food for all the long cold winter 
That we worked so hard to win. 
But without the Lord of harvest 
Working out His will and way 
With the soil and seed and dewdrops, 
Flashing sunlight, clouds so gray, 
Sent by Him to speed the growing, 








There would be no Thankful Day. 
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Weekly Quotations for the School Year 


BY HELEN L. PATTEN, Joseph Warren School, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


December 4. 

The skies may meet in sadness, 
The blustering winds may blow, 

But if our hearts are cheery 
‘Yhere’s sunshine where we go. 

December 11. 


While stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting the skies, 
Let only loving looks 
Beam from your eyes. 
December 18. 
Christmas is loving and giving, 
Christmas is serving, too; 
And making lite seem worth living 
To others less lucky than you. 


January 1, 1917. 
| Be kind today, little girl, little boy, 
Be loving and sunny and sweet, 
And you’ll find your cup running over 
with joy 
To bless every one you meet. 
January 8. 
My best friends are my ten fingers. 
January 15. 
Eat at your table as you would eat at 
the table of a king. 
January 22. 
There is always a way to fall, my boy, 
Always a way to slide, 
And the men you will find at the foot of 
the hill 
All sought for an easy ride. 

So on and up, though the road be rough, 
And the stones come thick and fast; 
There is room at the top for the boy 

who tries, 
And victory comes at last. 


—Alvin T. Hunt. 


January 29. 
I find that, every day, 
The people that I see, 
If I’m polite to them 
Are all polite to me. 


| 


| 





February 5 


By-and-By is a very bad fellow, 
Shun him at once and forever. 

For they who travel with By-and-By 
Soon come to the house of Never. 


February 12. 


Think of the lonely, 
Remember the sad, 
Be kind to the poor, 
Make everyone glad 
On good St. Valentine’s Day. 
February 19. 
White for purity, 
Red for valor, 
Blue for justice; 
The flag of our country: 
To be cherished by all our hearts, 
To be upheld by all our hands. 


February 26. 
If you’ve tried and have not won, 
Never stop for crying, 
All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 
March 5. 
Cross words are like ugly weeds, 
Pleasant words are like fair flowers; 
Let us sow sweet thoughts for seed 
In these garden hearts of ours. 
March 12. 
Be not simply good, but good for some- 
thing. 
March 19. 
If you in the morning throw minutes 


away, 

You can’t pick them up in the course of 
the day. 

You may hurry and scurry and flurry and 
worry, 

You have lost them forever—forever and 
aye. 


March 26. 


Work with your might and work with 
a plan, 
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The end will bring gladness anew, 
Work, and learn at first hand, like a map 
The best way to know is to do, 
April 2. 
If all were rain and never sun, 
No bow could span the hill; 
If all were sun and never rain, 
There’d be no rainbow still, 


—Christina Rossettj, 





April 9. 

| There can’t be sunshine every day, 
At times the tempest lowers; 

We can’t always take our way 
Through meadows strewn with flowers, 


Then, little children, never fear; 
God knows each want of ours; 
And sure as comes the tempest drear, 
So surely come the flowers. 


April 16. 


| A seed, we say, is a simple thing— 


The germ of a flower or weed— 
But all earth’s workmen, laboring, 
With all the help that wealth can bring, 
Never could make a seed. 
April 23. 
The little birds fly over and oh, how 
sweet they sing! 
To tell the happy ildeen that once again 
’tis spring. 
Here blooms the warm red clover, there 
peeps the violet blue; 
O happy little children, God made them 
all for you. —Celia Thaster, 
April 30. 
The truth itself is not believed 
From one who often has deceived, 
May 7. 
Only three things are really worth while: 
To be good, to do good, and to always 
smile. 
May 14. (Mother’s Day). 
Hundreds of stars in the silent sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore to- 


gether, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather, 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one — the wide world 
over. 
May 21. 
The world’s just brimming over 
With sweetness not half guessed, 
Though winds to try are telling, 
And flowers do their best. 
May 28. 
Just as is bent the little twig, 
So is the tree when it grows big. 
June 4. 
He who loses an hour in the morning 
Is looking for it all the rest of the day. 
June 11. 
It takes two to make a quarrel, 
It takes two to keep it going, 
And one to stop it. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 
June 18. 
We cannot change yesterday, that is clear, 
Nor begin tomorrow until it is here, 
So the only thing left for you and forme 
Is to make today as sweet as can be. 


Service 
Let's hollow out, beside the way 
Where men fare to and fro, 
A spring that all their steps may stay 
Where cooling waters flow, 
And then go forth with more of grace 
And goodliness in every face. 


Let’s plant a rose beside the road, 
Where all the world goes by, 

That every pilgrim with a load 
May feast his happy eye 

Upon its beauty as he goes, 

And breathe a blessing on the rose. 


What is true goodness? Who shall say? 
Yet in his heart one knows 

That surely, some of it have they 
Who plant a wayside rose, 

Or hollow out a spring whose song 

Is mellow music all day long. 





—Nixon Waterman. 
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The Busy Man 


If you want to get a favor done 
By’some obliging friend, 

And want a promise, safe ‘and sure, 
On which you may depend, 

Don’t go to him who always has 
Much leisure time to plan, 

But if you want your favor done, 
Just ask the busy man. 


The man with leisure never has 
A moment he can spare, 

He’s always ‘‘putting off’’ until 
His friends are in despair. 

But he whose every waking hour 
Is crowded full of work 

Forgets the art of wasting time, - 
He cannot stop to shirk. 


So when you want a favor done, 
And want it right away, 
Go to the man who constantly 
Works twenty hours a day. 
He'll find a moment, sure, somewhere, 
That has no other use, 
And fix you, while the idle man 
Is framing an excuse. 


—Boys’ 
Redhead Jim 


Jimmy Jones was his proper name 
When up from the country to school he 
came, 
But the only name that stuck to him 
Was the one they gave him of Redhead 
im. 


World. 


It was House-afire, and Sorrel-top, 
And what would he take for the carrot- 





crop? 

vars only laughed when they badgered | | 
im— 

He Sin grit clear through, was Redhead | 

im. 

| 

| 


Red pie was as good as the next, said 


It twas brushed and combed as it ought | 


‘Tw the brains it covered, it just struck } 

m, 

That made the difference, said Redhead | 
m. 


His brains were all right, if his hair was | 


Soin study and games he shot ahead 


Till there wasn’t a boy but was proud of | 


im, 
Yes, proud of a leader like Redhead Jim. 


And amie teacher said with a quizzical 


Fi smile, 
She _ him the first class prize the 
Red _ were the best, it seemed to 


If they made such scholars as Redhead 


—Youth’s Companion. 
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The Telephone 


Whenever Mother telephones 
She talks about a lot of things, 
So Father only sits and groans 
Whenever anybody rings. 
**The season’s earlier this year.’’ 
**T haven’t got my new straw hat.’”’ 
**T can’t, because my child is here.’’ 
‘*What did her husband say to that?’’ 


And Father only says, ‘‘ Hello,’’ 
And takes the ’phone up in his hand. 
‘Is that you, Hawkins? This is Snow. 
I wired Chicago. Understand? 
I think our man intends to fight, 
But we can best him if we try. 
You’d better do so, then, tonight. 
See you tomorrow. Well, good-by.’’ 


And Sister says, ‘‘Oh, is that you?’’ 
And then she fixes up her hair, 
’S if anybody could see through. 
*‘Oh, I don’t know. Oh, I don’t care.’’ 
‘*Oh, I don’t know. Oh, [ don’t care.’’ 
“I think I can, if you insist.”’ 
‘“¢And wasn’t yesterday a dream?’’ 
‘‘There’s seven on the waiting list. 
‘‘T do love strawberry ice cream!”’ 


But what I do is just to say 
To Annabel or Lucy White, 
‘*Can you come over here and play?”’ 


And then they answer me,‘‘All right!’’ | 
| Don’t 


Perhaps when I am really grown— 
I’m only seven and a halt— 
I'll get my friends upon the ’phone, 
And talk and talk,and laugh and laugh! 
—St. Nicholas. 


Beside the Sea 


I found two children standing 
Beside the breaking sea. 

I asked the two to tell me 
The things that they could see. 


‘*T see the rainbow shining 
In every crested swirl; 

I see the white gulls flashing, 
Bright clouds of shells of pearl.’’ 


‘And you?’”’ I asked the other; 
She gazed down at the sand; 
‘‘There’s nothing here to look at 
But water and some land.’’ 


They stood beside each other, 
Yet they were worlds apart; 

The one child saw but with her eyes, 
The other with her heart. 


Parental Thoughtfulness 


My big doll is called Hildegarde; 
The little one is Marjorie; 
The paper dolls are Evelyn, Bettina and 
Elaine. 
The rag doll is named Claribel ; 
The baby I call Gwendolen. 
I’ve different taste from my mamma— 
She named me Susan Jane. 
—St. Nicholas. 





| Be Lazy and 
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Pieces to Speak on Friday Afternoons 


Good Bees and Bad 


Did you know, little folks, that your 
heart was a hive, 

For bees of bane or blessing to fill? 

They’re buzzing about you intensely 
alive, 

Now which will you have in your own 
little hive— 

Bees that bring poison, bees that bring 
honey, 

Bees that bring 
bring money? 

Be Willing to Study will bring you am- 


poverty, bees that 


bition, 

Be Courteous and Careful secures the 
position, 

Be Busy and Saving brings good honest 
money, 


Be Pleasant at Home makes the hive 
bright and sunny, 

Be Kind to Your People and Pets for it 
tends 

To bring you much pleasure with both 
kinds of friends. 

Be Tidy and Clean without and within, 

And with all of these bees you'll 
quite sure to win. 

Need I tell you the names of the Bad 
Bee Brigade, 

Or speak of the dreadful 
they’ve made? 

Trifling are bees that fly 


be 


disturbance 


double; 

let them 

bring trouble. 

Be Rude and be Surly 
brothers, 


get in, they will only 


are also twin 
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The Children’s Vow 
First Pupil— 
Cider I will not sip, 
It shall not pass my lip, 
Because it has made drunkards by the 
score. 
The apples I[ will eat, 
But cider, hard or sweet, 
[ will not touch, or taste, or handle more. 


Second Pupil— 
The ruddy-red wine-cup 
I never will lift up, 
A snake is coiled beneath the gleaming 
wine; 
A deadly-poison thing, 
And he will bite and sting; 
I see his fierce eyes through the bubbles 
shine. 


Third Pupil— 
I will not taste of gin, 
It leads to vice and sin; 
And so do brandy, ale and rum and beer. 
But God has made a drink 
Better than all, I think— 
Cold water; ; that we never need to fear. 


It does ‘not steal our brains, 
It does not give us pains, 
It quenches thirst, and does not leave a 
sting. 
That is the drink for me— 
Cold water, pure and free, 
That gushes from the pearly mountain- 


spring. 
—EHlla Wheeler Wilcox. 











Be Jealous and Spiteful are worse than | 


the others; 


Be Stingy’s a bee that most people de- | 


spise; i) 

Be Cruel, [I think, is the worst bee | 
that flies. 

Now, children, look out for these evil of 
wing 


That have nothing but poison and pain | 


in their sting. 
—Annie Balcomb Wheeler. 


Tell Me, Sunny Goldenrod 


Tell me, sunny goldenrod, 
Growing everywhere, 

Did fairies come trom fairyland 
And make the dress you wear? 

Did you get from mines of gold 
Your bright and shining hue? 


Or did the baby stars some night 


Fall down and cover you? 
| Or did the angels wave their wings ‘ 
And drop their glitter down 
Upon you, laughing goldenrod, 
Your nodding head to crown? 
Or are you clad in sunshine 
Caught from summer’s brightest day, 
To give again in happy smiles 
To all who pass your way? 
I love you, laughing goldenrod, 
And I will try, like you, 
To fill each day with deeds of cheer, 
Be loving, kind and true. 


The Secret of Success 


| One day in huckleberry time, when little 
Johnny Flails 

And half a dozen other boys were start- 
ing with their pails 

| To gather berries, Johnny’s pa, in talk- 
ing with him, said 

That he could tell him how to pick so 
he’d come out ahead. 

| ‘Firat find your bush,’’ said Johnny’s pa, 

‘‘and then stick to it till 

Y ou’ve picked it clean. Let those go 

chasing all about who will 

In search of better bushes; but it’s pick- 
ing tells, my son, — 

To look at fifty bushes doesn’t count like 
picking one.’’ 

And Johnny did as he was told; 
enough, he found, 

By sticking to his bush while all the 
others chased around 

In search of better picking, 
father said; 

While all the others looked, 
and so came out ahead. 

And Johnny recollected this when he be- 
came a man; 

And first of all he laid him out a well 

determined plan; 

while the brilliant triflers failed with 

all their brains and push, 

Wise, steady-going Johnny won by 
ing to his bush.’’ 


and sure 


"twas as his 


he worked, 


So, 


**stick- 
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Timely Entertainment for the Schoolroom or Elsewhere 


Staging the “Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin” as a Pageant 


By Edith Jones 


OR several years it has been the cus- 
F tom of the schools in our town to 

give some sort of an entertainment 
near the close of the term. Until this 
year the entertainments have been given 
in the opera house. This spring, how- 
ever, we teachers decided to try an out- 
of-door affair. 

For awhile we were undecided as to 
what would be best topresent. Circum- 
stances demanded that the entertainment 
be something which could be worked out 
in parts and put together in a few gen- 
eral rehearsals. We also wished to use 
all the pupils who cared to take part. 
Heretofore there had often been hard 
feelings on the part of the parents whose 
children had to be left out. 

One’ teacher had seen the ‘‘ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin’’ staged by children of grade 
school age under the direction of a sum- 
mer Chautauqua worker. This pageant 
seemed to be just what we were looking 
for, and so we wrote to several entertain- 
ment houses and playground supervisors 
for a working plan or outline. We found 
that it was impossible to secure this. The 
people who had worked out the entertain- 
ment with -its music, dances, etc., were 
unwilling to make it public property. 

Just at this time, we happened across 
the outline of this very pageant as 
planned by Miss Lamkin in Volume Two 
of ‘‘ Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
tor’ ‘Teachers.’’ With the help of this 
outline we soon evolved a very practical 
and pleasing entertainment. 


STUDYING THE STORY 


The first thing to do was to make the 
pupils very familiar with the story itself, 
so that later they might know exactly 
what was expected of them. This, of 


course, was made a part of the regular | up around the field. 





school work in language and reading. 
Next, the superintendent appointed a 
committee of two of the grade teachers 
with the music supervisor as chairman, 
to work out the details and to undertake 
the responsibility of the pageant. This 
committee, in turn, assigned to each 
grade teacher a certain group to train 
for their parts. One, for instance, pre- 
ferred to take charge of the shop-keep- 
ers, another the older village people, an- 
other the village children, etc., while 
those who had had special work in folk 
dancing, undertook to train the butter- 
flies, birds and flowers. 
_ As suggested by the outline the “rats’’ 
were taken from several different grades, 
trom the primary up, so that we had 
rats of every size and description. The 
older villagers came from the seventh 
and eighth grades. The mayor was a 
corpulent eighth grade boy, and the 
councilmen were his classmates. The 
shop- keepers were sub-freshmen, and 
the spring fairies were high school girls. 
On account ot other affairs which 
claimed their time and attention just 
then, we were unable to use many of the 
high school students. Consequently, sev- 
eral of the interpretative nature dances 
suggested in the outline had to be omit- 
ted, much to our regret. For the but- 
terflies we used little first and second 
grade girls; for roses fourth and fifth 
grade girls, ete. ‘The dances with ap- 
propriate music we found in educational 
magazines and folk dance books. Our 
Piper was the father of one of our pupils. 
He has musical talent and carried out 
his part beautifully. 


THE PRESENTATION 


By the fifth of May, the day set for 
the presentation of the pageant, all was 
in readiness. The production had been 
so well advertised that a large crowd 
of spectators waited expectantly in the 
grand stand and in the motor cars drawn 
In the center, a 


large square had been marked off; in 
each corner of the square a booth had 
been erected. A little distance down the 
field was a large frame standing upright. 
Canvas had been stretched across the 
frame. ‘lhis served the purpose of the 
enchanted mountain. The stage setting 
was necessarily very simple. 

First of all, the shop-keepers entered. 
While they arranged their fruit, vegeta- 
bles and other wares in the booths, the 
older village people entered and chatted 
with them. Before long, the villagers 
formed acircle and began to play old, 
familiar gamt®s such as, Oats, Peas, 
Beans and Barley Grow, and Miller Boy. 
In the midst of the games a host of large 
rats came scampering in and spoiled the 
fun. 

While this was going on, the village 
children entered. Forming into groups, 
they began to play Leap Frog, Cat and 
Mouse, Drop the Handkerchief, ete. In 
a few minutes, all the rats, large and 
small, swarmed in and broke up the 
children’s play. The children directed 
their attention to the rats in an attempt 
to drive them away. They finally suc- 
ceeded in sending them baek behind the 
booths. In the conflict, one small rat 
was ‘‘killed.’’ For awhile he lay quite 
still with his ‘‘legs’’ in the air, until the 
children gleefully dragged him off. 

At this juncture the mayor and the 
councilmen strutted in. The villagers, 
who had been watching and talking 
among themselves while the children 
disposed of the rats, surged forward to 
meet the mayor. With threatening ges- 
ticulations, they made known to him their 
wrath and indignation at his inability to 
rid the town of this pest. The distracted 
mayor then called a meeting of the coun- 
cil in the center of the square. The peo- 
ple drew back to one side, and with 
amazing irreverence began making fun 
of those august men in session before 
them. 

While the mayor and council were still 
| deliberating, in walked the Piper witha 
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attitude. With business-like 
gestures, the Piper made his offer ang 
the mayor joyfully accepted. At the 
first notes of the Piper’s music, the rats 
came crawling out from their hiding. 
places. As he walked slowly out of 
sight, still piping, the rats followed and 
were seen no more. At this, the watch. 
ing villagers were seized with a trans. 
port of joy. The children danced anj 
clapped their hands. The older people 
threw their hats into the air and shouted, 


On his return, the Piper went to the 
mayor to demand his thousand guilders, 
With impudent head-shakings and scorn. 
ful laughter, he was refused his pay, |p 
vain he expostulated, begged and threat. 
ened by turns. When he saw that it was 
useless, he again took his pipe and_ hg. 
gan to play. Immediately the olde 
people fell into a trance.- They stog 
perfectly rigid while the Piper led their 
children off to the enchanted mountain, 


With thd return of the little lame boj, 
the spell was broken, and the grief. 
stricken parents began searching. for 
their lost children. At last, with the 
little lame boy as their guide, they found 
the enchanted mountain. The Pipe 
invited the parents to draw near ani 
watch the children at their play. The 
astonished villagers gazed in | open- 
mouthed wonder, as the Piper called 'to 
the flowers, the butterflies and the fair- 
ies in turn. Each group responded with 
an appropriate dance, and then mingled 
with the children who were frolicking 
about. After they had all danced about 
together for awhile, the Piper blew his 
pipe once more. Instantly the parents 
stepped forward to claim their children, 
Then they all joyfully made their way 
back to the village. 

As you see, we made quite extensive 
use of pantomime. ‘This is necessary in 
almost any out-of-door affair, as it is 
impossible to make the voices carry. 


COSTUMES 


The costumes added greatly to the 
effectiveness of the pageant. ‘The older 
village people and the _ shop-keepers 
dressed as nearly as possible like the 
peasant folk of Germany. The mayor, 
however, wore a silk dress hat, a swal- 
low-tailed coat, knickerbockers and shves 
ornamented with large silver buckles. 

The rats looked very realistic in their 
costumes of gray cambric. The pattern 
used for these was simply a sleeping 
garment with feet, mittens and hood. 
Wars were made and fastened into place. 
‘he tail was of rope covered with the 
cambric. 

The butterflies, birds and flowers wore 
costumes as nearly as_ possible like the 
things they represented. The buttertlies, 
for instanee, had wings made of cheese- 
cloth over a wire frame. ‘Their dresses, 
made of the same material, matched 
their wings in color. The fairy cos 


/tumes may be as elaborate or as simple 


as desired, but they must be airy and 


| graceful. 


The Piper himself wore a wide-brim- 
med hat caught up at the side witha 
ieather. A long cape hung from his 
shoulders, and a pair of hose or leggins 
reached to the knee. 

Some difficulty was anticipated .in in 
ducing the mothers to make the costumes 
required. Therefore, we arranged that 
the mothers and fathers who furnished 


costumes should receive complimentary 
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tickets for the pageant. This work 
out satisfactorily in every way. 
Although there are many places where 
we feel that we might improve the pag 
eunt, were we to present it again, the 
audience seemed well pleased with our 
first attempt at an out-of-door entertall- 
ment. Anyone who is looking for some 
thing of this kind which does not requiré 
much work will'do well to try the: 
Piper of Hamelin.’’ -! 
The “Pied Piper of Hamelin” is foundin,the 
“price # 
There are notes on the poem, the story of "the 
poem, a biography of the poet, nine a 
Browning’s poems, and many quotations. ord 
of the F, A, Owen Pub. Co,, Dansville, NM i? 


RS. 
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The Frolic of the Figures 
By Beulah R. Stevens 
A Dialogue for Ten Little Girls 


Each child has a large figure in black 
or gold on the front of her dress or hung 
around her neck. 

First Girl (running in; vivacious and 
confidential)— 

I am Number One; 
I am fond of fun; 
But Iam ied lonesome, for I’m all alone, 
ou se 
r You will often tind 
Just one of a kind, 
If you can’t remember, then just-hark a 
bit to me. 


You have just one head, 
Gold or brown or red; 
Just one mouth to talk with and to eat 
and laugh and sing, 
Just one little nose: 
(Doubtfully) 
That is all, I s’pose ! 
Tommie says it’s double. He’s a ssilly 
little thing! (Looks off.) 
(Second Girl comes strolling in, swing- 
ing her hat and humming. 
First Girl— | 
See! A playmate comes! 
Hear how gay she hums. 
(Advances and takes Second Girl’s 
hand. ) 
Welcome, welcome, little gir!! 
me—who are you? 
Second Girl (with smiling emphasis) — 


I’m another ‘‘figger’’ 
Just a little bigger, 
All the boys and girls have learned to 
call me Number Two. 

First Girl— 

I’m very glad you came; 
Now tell me what you name. 
Second Girl— 
Why, there’s such a lot of things I don’t 
know where to start. 
Cheek and ear and eye— 
Two of each I spy; 
Two arms, two legs, two hands, two feet 
—they’re just no good apart. 

(Third Girl enters slowly. First Girl 
starts as she sees her and speaks in a 
rapid voice aside. ) 

Oh, here’s another gir], 
With hair in shining curl! 

Second Girl (aside)— 

She’s lovely, don’t you think so 7? 

First Girl— 

Oh, yes, who can she he? 

Second Girl (hesitating) — 

I'll ask her. Uh—good day! 
Now who are you, I pray? 
Third Girl (showing arch surprise) — 
Now, don’t you know me, One and Two? 
Why, I am Number Three. 
Second Girl (looking off)— 
Well, well! I do declare! 
Now look right over there; 
Another girl is coming here. She just 
came in the door. 
(Fourth Girl comes into view.) 

Third Girl— 

I know her very well, 

But I ’m not going to tell. 
: Fourth Girl (smiling and self-pos- 
seaned) — 


Now tell 


Good-morning, girls, how do you do? My 
name is Number Four. 
First Girl— 
You’re welcome as can be, 
What do youdo? Let’s see— 
Fourth Girl— 
T count the weeks in every month, the 
Seasons in the year, 
I tell that extra day 
Wh It’s time to come and play 
enever four years roll around and 
Leap Year’s getting near. 
(Fifth Girl is seen peeping in.) 
Third Girl— 


Oh, look! Oh, look who’s here! 
The darling little dear! 
Second Girl— 


I've never seen co sweet a child since I 
ve been alive, 
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Little Plays for Little People 


Fourth Girl 
slowly) — 
Come in, you pretty one, 
We’re going to have.some fun. 
Fifth Girl (advances shyly) — 
I’m not so very little. My name is 
Number Five. 
I have a lot to tell, 
Perhaps you know it well, 
Five fingers and five toes you have on 
every foot and hand. 


(Third Girl stands on tiptoe, looking 
off as Fifth Girl continues :) 
A nickel is five cents— 
Third Girl (interrupting) — 
Oh, look up on that fence, 
Another girl is waving now. ) All wave 
to invisible Sixth Girl. (Yes, yes, 
we understand! 
(Sixth Girl enters, examining her skirt 
and smiling ruefully. ) 


Sixth Girl— 


My name is Number Six; 
Oh, what an awful fix 
I got into by tom-boy ways. 
caught fast that time, 
I couldn’t get it loose, 
I know I am a goose, 
My mother often scolds me, ’cause I love 
to run and climb. 


(as Fifth Girl comes in 


My dress 





But Seven helped me out, 
You’ve heard of her, no doubt. 
Third Girl— 
Of course! We'd like to meet her. 
she coming this way, too? 
Sixth Girl— 
Oh, yes, she’ll be along. 
(Seventh Girl enters. ) 
There now, I wasn’t wrong. 
First Girl—Come in. 
Second Girl—Good dy ! 
Fourth Girl--Why, howdy. dear! 
Fitfh Girl—Miss Seven, how do you do? 
Seventh Girl— 
I'm very well today, 
But haven’t long to stay, 
You know I have to watch the days that 
go in every week. 
(Eighth Girl enters. ) 
Ah, here’s my sister Eight, 
She’s just a little late. 
What made you stay so long, sweet sis? 
Come, come, now, can’t you speak? 
tighth Girl (in low, mysterious tone)— 
I had an awful fright! 
I—lost a four last night ! 
I couldn’t find it anywhere before I went 
to bed. 
It takes two fours you know, 
To make an eight—and so, 


Is 








I’m really truthful when I say that I was 
just half dead! 
Fifth Girl— 
Wherever did it go? 
We'd really like to know. 
Eighth Girl (impressively)— 
It ran off with a naughty two to play at 
twenty-four. 
But six came quick, you see, 
Divided them for me, 
And so I got that naughty kid, and I’m 
all right once more. 
First Girl— 
Now that was very fine— 
(Ninth Girl enters. ) 
Oh, say, here comes Miss Nine. 


Third Girl—Good-morning! 


Fourth Girl—Howdy ! 
Sixth Girl—Howdy do? 
Seventh Girl—You’re welcome as can 
be. 
Ninth Girl— 
A glad good-morning, all, 
Pray did I hear you call? 
I thought I heard somebody shout and so 
1 came to see. 
(Tenth Girl enters, running and eall- 
ing.) 
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Little Plays for Little People—continued 


Tenth Girl— 

Wait, oh, wait for me! 
Ninth Girl (aughing)— 

We’re waiting, don’t you see? 
Tenth Girl- - 

May I come to your party? 

I just heard of it last night. 
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| Kight and One come now 
And make another bow. 

Seven and One the same; 
(Addressing all. ) 
Don’t you like this game? 

| Tenth Girl— 
| Yes, it’s fun, 
But we must run, 


We Are Numbers, Gay end Pretty 


B. R. S. 
—= 


~~. =~ | -~— 
rare pa oe 


We are num-bers, 


B. R. STEVENS 
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ie and pret-ty! Don’t you like us? that’s a pit - y! 
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7 32 eae © SANE ae 
We're like Wash-ing - ton! Know why? ’Cause we can - not tell a__ lie. 
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Treat us at we’re al-ways true, We _ will do your sums for you, 


Kighth Girl— 

Why, yes, of course! Come on! 
We're going to have some fun. 

Ninth Girl— 

But tell us first what you can count. 

All—Oh, yes, do! 

Tenth Girl—Well, all right! 

Ten fingers and ten toes— 
That everybody knows. 
Ten dimes make every dollar; ten cents 
make every dime. 
Sixth Girl— 
My! you’re a busy girl; 
It makes my poor head whirl. 

First Girl— 

Come on. Let’s play and dance and sing, 
We haven’t much more time. 

(All line up, take hands and sing. 
‘‘We Are Numbers Gay and Pretty.’’ 
They may sway with music, pair off and 
turn with hands held high, or do any 
other simple steps. ) 


Third Girl— 
Now let’s do our dance, 
Gaily step and prance. 
Here We Go 
r ceitiiaptle 
ig og o Zs - 5S: o 


Here we 
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Don’t be slow, 


£9, 
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We must be on time you know. 





Ninth Girl— 
Six, you show us how, 
We are ready now. 
Sixth. Girl (to third girl) — 
Forward, One and Two, 
They must bow to you. 

(First and Second Girls step together, 
to- music if. possible, and courtesy to 
Third Girl. ‘This direction applies to fol- 
lowing movements throughout. ) 

Now join hands, you three, 
And make a bow to me. 


*' Two and Three to Five— 
Quickly! Look alive! 


Four with me to Ten; 
Nine and One, again. 


Seven: and One to Eight; 
Five and Three—don’t wait! 


Four and Five to Nine— 
Oh, now, that is fine. 


Come here, little Three, 
And make a bow with me. 


For we hear the children singing. 
They will need us, 
Want to read us, 
When the lesson bell goes ringing. 
Playtime’s done 
With its fun; 
Now to work; it’s just as jolly. 
Do your best 
Then we'll rest 
And have a bit more fun and folly. 
(All sing “Here We Go,’’ repeating 
more and more softly as they pair off 
and march or dance out.) 


A Cowboy Drill 
By Lily May Colyer 


For eleven small boys. If the per- 
formance takes place on a regular stage 
it will set off the figures well to use a 
western scene of some kind. The cos- 
tumes should he little cowboy suits and 
hats which can be procured at about one 
dollar each at retail. If spurs are worn 
on the shoes, the effect is greatly en- 
hanced. Each little boy carried a lariat 
and a toy pistol equipped with a cap. 

The name of some local ranchman may 
be substituted for ‘‘Mr. Lisco.’’ (1), (2), 
(3), (4), ete., are signs for drill direc- 
tions. The Roman numerals are respec- 
tive cowboys. The song is sung to the 
tune of ‘‘John Brown’s Ten Little 
Indians.’’ (In‘‘The Nonabel Songster.’’ 
Price 10c. Pub. by March Bros., Leb- 
anon, Ohio.) 

Enter a cowboy, keeping time to music. 
He pauses at front of stage and sings 
two verses. 


I 


Mr. Lisco had a little cowboy 

Mr. Lisco had a little cowboy, 

Mr. Lisco had a little cowboy, 
Had a very wild cowboy. 


II 
He was foreman of the ‘‘Big Club 
Ranch,’ 
Oh, he was foreman of the ‘‘ Big Club 
Ranch,’ 


Oh, he was foreman of the ‘‘Big Club 
Ranch,’ 
And wild and woolly was he. 
pistol.) 
(Exit right to music. Enter ten cow- 
boys from left of stage, singing as they 
march. They form a line at rear.of stage.) 


Chorus— 
One little, two little, three~little cow- 


(Fires 


ys, 
Four little, five little, six little cow- 


oys, 
Seven little, eight little, nine little cow- 
boys, 


| III 


We are lords of the big wild prairie, (1) | 
| We are lords of the big wild prairie, (1) | 
We are lords of the big wild prairie, (1) 

And hearts of gold have we. 
(Tip hats and bow low.) 
Chorus— 
One little, two little, three little cow- 
boys, (2) 
Four little, 
boys, (2) 
Seven little, eight little, nine little cow- 
boys, (2) 
Yen very wild cowboys. (3) 
lV 


The wind may blow but what care the 
cowboys? (4) 
The wind may blow but what care the 
cowboys ? (4) 
The wind may blow but what care the 
cowboys ? (4) 
So brave and sturdy are we. (4) 


Chorus—(5) 


five little, six little cow- 


V 
We'll trade with kings and _ princes 
never, (6) 
We’ll trade with kings and _ princes 


never, (6) 
We’ll trade 
never, (6) 
Their golden crowns to wear. 
(Tip hats and bow low). 
Chorus— (7) 


with kings and princes 


VI 


If you think our hearts are craven, (8) 
If you think our hearts are craven, (8) 
If you think our hearts are craven, (8) 
Suppose you try us and see. 
(Fire pistols. ) 
Chorus—(9) 
VII 
Mr. Lisco had a little cowboy, (10) 
Mr. Lisco had a little cowboy, (10) 
Mr. Lisco had a little cowboy, (10) 
Had a very wild cowboy. (10) 


VII 


He was foreman of the ‘‘Big Club 
Ranch,’’ (10) 

Oh, he was foreman of the ‘Big Club 
Ranch,’’ (10) 

Oh, he was foreman of the ‘‘ Big Club 
Ranch,’’ (10) 

And wild and woolly was he. 

(Throw lariat. ) 

Chorus—(11) 

(As last little cowboy marches off, en- 
ter the cowboy who was the first to ap- 
pear. He comes to the front of the 
stage and sings to tune of last line of 


song, ‘‘And no very wild cowboy.’’) 
DIRECTIONS 
(1)—Boys, stepping high, march 


abreast to front of stage and form in 
line. When in line they should be in 
this position: I—II—III—IV—V—VI-- 
VII—VIII—IX—x. 

(2)—I followed by II, III, IV and V, 
and X followed by IX, VIII, VII, V1, 
turn (square eee 3) march straight to 
rear of stage and then toward each other. 
(3)—Form in line at back of stage, 
thus: V—IV—I]I—II—I—Xx—IX—VIII 
—VII—VI. 

(4)—With I and X again as leaders, 
boys march in two parallel lines to front, 
thus: 





x XXX XXXX XXXXXX XX 


x x 
x x 
x x 
I X 


If stage is small, I and X should pause 
when they reach the front of stage until 
verse is finished. 

(5)—I and his line turn to left, X and 
his line turn to right, march to sides of 
stage, turn, march to rear, then toward 
each other until they form straight line 
at back. 


VxxxxxxI Xxxxxx VI 


| and meeting at rear, thus: 
Vx x VI 
x x 
x x 
x x 
I X 





x x x x 
x x oa x 
x x x x. 








Ten very wild cowboys. 


XxXxxxxxI XXXXXXXX, 
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(6)—I marches to left front corner, X 
marches to right front corner, followed 
' by their respective cowboys, until the' 
form two oblique lines facing each other 























































(7)—I and X, with following, turn ang 
march in straight line to rear, thento. 
ward each other, forming in line at back 
thus: ae 


VxxxxxxI Xxxxxx Vy 


xX x x x 
x x X Xx 
Xx om 

(%)—All march abreast to front,. with 





shoulders squared and chests expanded, 
At front they are in this position; V— 
IV—I1—I—1-—X—1X— VHJI—VIil—yy, 

I and X, followed by others, turn, 
march straight down center in parallel 
lines to rear, then turn and march in op. 
posite directions, forming in_ straight 
line at back, thus: 


Lx xxx xx V VIxxxxxX 


x x 

x x 

x x 
XXXxXXXXX x XXXXXXX 


(10) —Sing, standing in straight line,. 
(11)—March off stage at left. 


The Presidents 
By S. A. Gortner 


Tune, “Yankee Doodle” 


George Washington, the choice of all, 
By Adams was succeeded; 

And then came Thomas Jefferson 
Who bought the land we needed. 


Next, Madison was called upon, 
To keep our noble seamen; 

And James Monroe then ushered in. 
The ‘‘ Era of Good Feeling. ’’ 


John Quincy Adams was the next, 
And then came Andrew Jackson; 

And after him Van Buren came 
And the Panie’s wild distraction. 





Then Harrison for one month ruled, 
And Tyler came in order; 

Then Polk and war with Mexico 
About a little border. 


Then General Taylor was. the choice; 
But after one year only 

Death called the hero to his rest, 
And left the chair to Fillmore. © ~ 


Then Pierceand James Buchanan caine 
And the. war clouds thickly lower}: 

And Lincoln was the chosen one, 
The statesman for the hour. 


Then after Lincoln’s martyrdom 
Johnson of 'l'ennessee ; 

And Grant, a war-time hero,— 
The ‘‘silent man’’ was he. j 








Next R. B. Hayes was counted in, - 
And Garfield, second martyr, ~~, 
Whose term was ended peacefully. », 
By Chester Alan Arthur. ‘ 











Then Cleveland next, and Harrison, ; 
And Cleveland, second-timer, 
And now McKinley is the third 
To fill the grave of martyr. 










Then Roosevelt as vice-president 
Succeeded to the honor, 

And was elected once again, aa 
And Taft came from Vhio. 








Now Wilson is the president 
Of a hundred million people; - ae 
May Peace her gentle wings outspre 
And guard our land from evil. 







Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’? on pages 32 and 33 of this issue.) 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short, helpful methods and devices to this department. Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
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September Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


LL over the land the schoolbells are 
A ringing this September morning, 

and all over the land little tripping 
feet are hastening toward the school- 
house. There is something which you 
teachers have today which no associa- 
tion, no church, no organization, however 
benevolent its intention, can have, no 
matter how much it desires it, and that 
is the gathering of all the children of 
the community together. You have it 
as a matter of course; and perhaps you 
do not realize what a wonderful scepter 
you have in the school pointer. Do you 
realize, you public school teachers in 
country and town and city, that you have 
more power over the future of the nation 
than any king or queen who occupies a 
throne in the world today? You may 
have a feeling that your work is com- 
monplace and the lessons you teach do 
not amount to much, but nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Your ordi- 
nary, daily, often tiresome, work is the 
most important in the country; and the 
most precious possessions of the country 
are given into your hands this September 
morning. 

My bag of letters is full to overflow- 
ing, but still I need more. I havea very 
large number on hand, but not so many 
as I wish of the kind we need most. 
‘here are piles of them on hand about 
teaching numbers, and spelling, and read- 
ing, and geography; and they are good 
and helpful and will be put in the first 
moment that there is space for them. 
But there is one sort of letter that there 
is always space for if it contains even 
one idea that is new or original, and that 
is the kind that is adapted to some par- 
ticular season. I wish that | had some 
now to print in the next three months. 
| should like more letters about Colum- 
bus Day, and Halloween, and Thanks- 
giving time, and Christmas. [I should 
like to hear about your success in cele- 


braing these days in school and impress- |, 


ing their lessson. No lesson in any 
schoolbook is more important. By the 
time this September number reaches 
your hands, it will be too 
late to put them in this 





rural schools. This does not mean pieces 
to speak, or exercises or dialogues writ- 
ten out. These belong, instead, to the 
Entertainment Department of our maga- 
zine. It means accounts of good closing 
day procedures that you have carried 
out, program, picnic, pageant or what- 
ever, that pleased the pupils and the 
patrons of the school. 

We want hints for opening exercises, 
too, not the stereotyped kind but those 
that are a little different. We want ac- 
counts of profitable occupation work, 
with the emphasis on the profitable. We 
do not want made-up plans, nor reflec- 
tions, nor moralizing, nor poetry; but we 
do want accounts of work that has been 
tried and proved successful. We want 
suggestions for younger children and 
older ones, for city schools and country 
schools, the best that you teachers have 
found out, to help one another; and we 
know that you will send them to us when 
you know just what we want. And so, 
a happy beginning of the school year to 
you, and many happy days to follow! 


Teachers’ Exchange 


The pupils of (Miss) Mary E. Hallo- 
way, Newark, Maryland, Rural Route, 
would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of the middle west or far western 
states. hey are all country children 
and can give a full description of coun- 
try life. 

The fourth and sixth grade pupils of 
(Miss) Lydia Hejtmanek, Clarkson, 
Nebraska, would be glad to correspond 
with pupils in Hawaii or the Philippines. 

H. S. Deal, KR. 2, Box 7, East Fruit- 
land, N. C., principal of Mt. Olive 
School in western North Carolina, would 
be glad to correspond with teachers in 
different parts of the United States and 
islands and exchange views of the sec- 
tion, products, and specimens of differ- 
ent woods indigenous to the locality. 


Letters from Our Teachers 


Help from the Football Field 


In the fall the little boys are as inter- 
ested in football as the older ones, and I 
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ents. Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


found in my fourth grade arithmetic 
class that the girls were interested also. 
On the blackboard I represented the 
regular field, which is one hundred yards 
long and marked off at ten yard inter- 
vals, numbering each space representing 
ten yards J, 2, 3, ete. To drill on the 
multiplication tables, I wrote the num- 
ber on the ball, as 4; called a child to 
the front, gave him a pointer and told 
him to carry his ball down the field for 
a touchdown. He would point to 1 and 
say, ‘‘One 4 is 4, two 4’s are 8,’”’ etc. If 
he reached the goal without a mistake, 
he made a touchdown which counted six. 

Everyone was given a chance with 
different tables, and then they figured 
their scores from the record of touch- 
downs they had made, which I kept on 
the board. For example, ‘‘John, 4'’ 
means that he has made four touchdowns; 
he multiplies by six and his score is 
twenty-four. We also add the scores to 
see which has won, girls or boys.— 
DoROTHY Capy, Iowa. 


A September Decoration 


Have the children bring cat-tails with 


long stems. Tack mosquito netting six 
inches high along the base of one window. 
Behind this place the cat-tails in an up- 
right position, and: they will look as if 
they were growing in a pond.—NELLIE 
FEELEY, Michigan. 


How Normal Instructor—-Primary Plans 
Helps Me 


Here in Porto Rico few educational 
papers are published in our own lan- 
guage, so many of us teachers have to 
subscribe to American educational mag- 
azines for help on teaching, methods, 
outlines, etc. For two years I have been 
a subscriber to Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, and nearly every boy in my 
room knows this paper. Some one may 
ask how it happens that Porto Rican 
boys in lower grades can love an Eng- 
lish paper without knowing its language. 

My pupils know this paper in a practi- 
cal way. They can’t read it, but I read 
it and explain to them many of those 
little interesting things which they all 
like, such as making toys, little stories 





postage is sent, otherwise they 


about boys and girls, drawing anitnals. 
etc. My first and second grades ee 
the paper because of the pictures jt 
brings each month which we use in our 
language classes. Many times it happens 
that I ask these pupils, ‘‘What pictures 
would you like to study today?”’ and they 
all answer at the same time, ‘‘We want 
a picture from that paper’’ (pointing to. 
the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans), 

My third grade loves it especially for 
the hints it gives in arithmetic. Th 
have learned easy methods on the mul. 
tiplication table and on how to multiply; 
quickly. 

In my fourth grade the magazine isof 
great use in studying the geography of 
our island. It teaches us how to make 
this subject strong and interesting by 
comparing our land with the countries 
far away, in regard to surface, climate, 
products, people, customs and goveri- 
ment. 

But best of all are the special para- 
graphs on agriculture. Nearly all my 
pupils have home gardens; so I give 
them lectures and notes taken from this 
journal on the cultivation of crops and 
vegetables, not only for their own bene- 
fit but for the benefit of the community. 
Naturally all of them become interested 
and love the paper. I strongly {n- 
mend it to my fellow-teachers in Ports 
Rico.—R. O.MARTINEZ, Porto Rico. 


Mistakes I Made Last Year 


I wish to relate some of the mistakes 
I made during the last year and the con- 
sequences of making them, for the bene 
fit of amateur teachers. ‘I'he greatest 
error, I believe, was in not buying 4 
pair of glasses before school started, 
My eyes grew weak so gradually that | 
did not realize that they were very n 
sighted. I thought: that they were 6 
weak. When I had a class reciting at 
the blackboard I was obliged to stand 
close to the work in order to see it; and 
while examining the board work those 
at their seats made use of the opportit- 
ity to write notes and whisper. .. 
Another mistuke I made was in tell 
the’ parents too much about school 
cords. I should not have worried a 
petty affairs, and instead: 
of talking to the parents 





















year; but please send - 
them to me and we will 


I should have talked 
the offender, when fe 
proof would have 









put them in next year. 
And we want letters 
about work adapted to 
the snow and cold weather 
of January—there is time 
to put those in this year 
if you send them quickly. 
We want letters about 
the good use you made 
of the Week of Song, and 
Valentine Day, and Wash- 
ington’s and _Lincoln’s 
birthdays—oh, we want 
very much to hear about 
any success you have had 
at any time in teaching 
and instilling patriotism. 
And we want letters 
about work for March: 
Dutch life with its wind- 


mills and tulips; the 
awakening of nature,— 
Arbor Day, Bird Day, 
and Easter. We want 


letters telling what good 
you got from Peace Day, 
and Mothers’ Day, and 
Memorial Day. We want 
fresh and original ideas 
for Closing Day and the 
closing picnic that is 
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sufficient to stop 
nuisance, or punished 
more severely if 
offense warranted it. 
the teacher says 4 
thing about Johnny’s mit 
conduct to the Pp 
they will decide that he 
must have behaved 
badly or the teacher w' 
not have mentioned it 
Parents and school 
should be consulted ¥ 
the teacher considers We 
case a difficult one. 
handle and feels that 
needs advice. 
Another mistake w# 
the attempt to do mop 
than I could. I had eg 
grades with from 18 
to ten recitations for 
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botany, all requiring # fs 
recitation periods, , 
robbing the other STM. 
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” | Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See “‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin’’ on pages 32 and 33 of this issue.) 
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Of 


tion Association held in New York 

City from July 1 to 8 was the larg- 
est in the history of the association. 
While, when finally tabulated and an- 
nounced, the registration may not prove 
larger than some of the others, as the 
great meeting in Boston a few years 
ago, a change has been made in the meth- 
od of registration, which makes a com- 
parison on that basis alone unfair, and 
the actua] attendance is rated as much 
higher. Officers of the association as- 
sert that from 60,000 to 70,000 persons 
came to New York in connection with 
the meeting. Not oniy in attendance, 
but in all the features which go to make 
up a great convention the meeting was 
a success. ‘The teachers were givena 
warm welcome to this, their first meeting 
in the metropolis of the country. At 
the opening session there were addresses 
of welcome by the Governor of the State, 
the Mayor of the City, by John H. Fin- 
ley, State Commissioner of Education, 
Charles B. Alexander, one of the Re- 
yents of the University, William G. Will- 
cox of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, and a letter from William H. 
Maxwell, Superintendent of the City 
Schools, absent on account of poor health. 

Ample and convenient arrangements 
had been made for meeting places for 
the association and all of its subordinate 
bodies; the city teachers and the schools 
had provided all that was necessary to 
set forth the educational work as carried 
on there; museums and art galleries 
were open under favorable conditions; 
and the many and varied attractions 
which New York offers to the visiting 
stranger added to the welcome and en- 
joyment of the teachers. The press paid 
due attention to the meetings and the 
addresses, and devoted a large amount 
of space to them. 

The effect of all this upon the educa- 
tors, and an epitome of the work and 
spirit of the association, is well set 
forth in a statement made at the close 
of the meeting by Dr. David Bancroft 
Johnson, of South Carolina, the Presi- 
dent of the Association. In this he said: 

**We had one of the best meetings the 
association has ever held and must ex- 
press for the teachers of the country 
their appreciation of what New York 
has done for us. This treatment has 
been a revelation to us all, and perhaps 
the convention of the teachers has also 
served to reveal New York educationally 
and socially to itself. We had been 
rather warned against coming to New 
York. We thought of New York asa 
great commercial city which, perhaps, 
would not take any interest in a conven- 
tion of educators. But it has turned out 
that we have never had more attention, 
orjhad more done for us, than has marked 
the week. 

I think it has served to spread a new 
understanding of New York for the 
teachers to take back with them to all 
parts of the country. We had thought 
that New York’s commercial prestige 
expressed the dominating trait of its 
character. Now we find that it is fully 
as big in mind and heart as it is commer- 
cially, and we find that it was a great 
mistake to think otherwise.’’ 

As to what he thought was the domi- 
nating note of the convention and what 
it had accomplished, Dr. Johnson said: 

*‘I think the most important thing 
brought out by the convention is the 
great interest taken in what I might 
, call the ‘new’ education. In formulating 
the programs for the meetings, we em- 

hasized the idea that education was 

itched up to life, and tried to show how. 
We wanted to show that the teacher must 
relate the instruction to life outside’ the 
school and become vitally interested in 
the community life and interests. When 
teachers get to show better the value of 
their efforts directed toward public af- 
tairs, they will assume a more author- 
itative position in the community and: 
their own professional problems, such as 
tenure, salary and pensions, will take 
care of themselves. In ‘our convention 
we have represented the human and so- 
cial side of the teacher, and not the nar- 
‘yyow, scholastic side and we have brought 
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to our meetings representatives of the 
great forces of outside life to emphasize 
this. The striking thing about this con- 
vention has been the extent to which this 
idea has found sympathy. It has never 
been brought before the meetings of this 
body so strikingly before, and the signi- 
ficant thing is the very evident way in 
which teachers and public have responded 
to it. 

**The preparedness matter is one phase 
of this question. We showed that we 
were anxious to consider this great pub- 
lic question as it concerned us. We made 
ourselves an open forum for it, and we 
invited both sides, William Jennings 
Bryan and Major General Wood, with 
others, to give their views. 

**The convention has demonstrated that 
teachers are learning the lesson of lib- 
erality and breadth. We were too prone 
to be narrow in our views. That is be- 
cause we are shut up in classrooms with 
pupils who must do as we say and take 
our ideas. 

‘‘This has been the largest meeting in 
numbers we have ever had. In the old 
days every one who came to the conven- 
tion had to be registered to take advan- 
tage of the reduced railroad fares ar- 
ranged in connection with our conven- 
tions. As a result, we found among the 
number many tourists, who were more 
interested in getting cheap railroad fares 
to the place of our convention than they 
were in matters of education. Nowa- 
days, the railroads have informed us, 
the Interstate Commerce Law forbids 
them making this arrangement. So we 
find only those legitimately interested in 
education registered for the convention, 
this registration being now voluntary. 
Therefore, when we see that the enroll- 
ment for this convention, though not fig- 
ured up accurately as yet, is at least as 
large as our record enrollment several 
years ago for the meeting in Boston, we 
know that we have had unprecedented 
numbers attending the sessions. I am 
certain that at least 60,000 to 70,000 
persons came to New York in connection 
with the meeting. 

‘‘The teachers of New York and the 
public have endeared themselves to 
teachers all over the country by the way 
they have made our stay pleasant and 
profitable. ’’ 

It would be impossible to give even in 
outline any full account of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting, in all its numerous 
branches and with its hundreds of ad- 
dresses from leaders in public thought 
and in educational lines. In his welcom- 
ing address Gov. Whitman said he had 
approved the largest appropriation for 
the support of the common schools which 
New York had ever appropriated for the 
purpose. New York, he also said, was 
the first state to place girls upon an 
equality with boys in the matter of edu- 
cation. Dr. Finley seemed much pleased 
with the Governor’s enthusiasm over the 
size of the appropriation and regretted 
he had not asked for twice as much. The 
opening address of Dr. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Association, was on “The 
Rural Home and the Farm Woman,”’’ and 
he expressed the hope that President 
Wilson would appoint a commission to 
study the problem. Commissioner Clax- 
ton’s was ‘‘A National Program of Edu- 
cation,’’ and he outlined an ambitious 
plan for nationalizing education. His 
idea was to equalize the differences that 
exist between the educational conditions 
in the wealthy states and those in the 
more backward ones— ‘‘evening up the 
ability of the different sections of the 
country to provide education for their 
children,’’ was the way he put it. What 
he meant was shown by his reference to 
sections where children get only sixty 
days’ schooling in the whole year. He 
also wanted universal high school educa- 
tion, and advocated a great international 
university supported by an annual appro- 
priation of $10,000,000, at which the fu- 
ture rulers of Europe would get their 
education and at which they would be 
imbued with love for! American ideals. 
Ex-President Taft, who was scheduled for 
an address on ‘'Is There Waste in Modern 
Education,’’ discarded that subject and 





argued instead in favor of his favorite 


plan for a world court, speaking for the 
League to Enforce Peace. _ : 

President J. D. Eggleston of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va., gave a talk on the need of continu- 
ing the training of country teachers who 
took charge of schools with less than 
high school educations. 

Cora Wilson Stewart, president of the 
Kentucky Literacy Commission, awak- 
ened keen interest in her story of the 
fight against adult illiteracy in Kentucky 
and other southern states through the in- 
troduction of moonlight schools, in which 
adults in the country and city districts 
were taught to read and write. gShe 
said that the strongest obstacle to the 
progress of this plan, before its success 
had been demonstrated, was the common 
belief that the receptive mind exists 
only in children and that untaught adults 
cannot be taught. Contrary to this be- 
lief, she said, it had been found that the 
illiterate adult can be taught to read and 
write much more quickly than the child. 
In some cases, she said, illiterates had 
been taught in the moonlight schools of 
Kentucky to read and write in seven 
days. She spoke affectingly of an illit- 
erate, ninety-eight years old, who had 
learned to read and write in a month. 
She said that the moonlight schools had 
taken 40,000 off the list of illiterates in 
Kentucky, and that by 1920 they would 
cancel the list entirely as far as persons 
of sound mind were concerned. 

From the press accounts, the question 
of ‘‘preparedness’* seemed to have been 
the most important one before the con- 
vention. Atleast, in its various phases, 
it occupied a large part in the general 
meetings, as well as in some of the sec- 
tional ones. ‘The form in which this came 
before the gathering was on the question 
of military training in the public schools. 
A decided difference of opinion was 
shown from the very start, as indicated 
by the reception accorded the various 
speakers who touched upon the subject. 
It was introduced early in the proceed- 
ings, when Mayor Mitchell, in his wel- 
coming address, made a vigorous plea in 
its favor. Among other things, he said: 

**T believe that no country has insured 
its future which cannot rely on the ready 
and trained service of its men to ward 
off national disaster. I believe that no 
country can secure that ready and 
trained service that does not begin to 
teach it in the schools of the country. 
And I would say to you that I should like 
to see the educational system of the 
United States take leadership in this 
great matter and begin, while it is 
teaching the youth of the country to 
understand the ideals of America and to 
develop that national patriotism of which 
I spoke, also to make themselves strong 
physically and fit to take their places in 
the forces of defense of the Republic— 
yes, and to train them adequately to take 
their places in those forces. This, it 
seems to me, is the great lesson of this 
year, the lesson that we should take to 
heart, the lesson that we should teach 
to the youth of this country, the lesson 
that must sooner or later sink into the 
consciousness of the people of the United 
States if they would not some day have 
it seared into that consciousness by 
disaster. ’’ 

The letter read from Supt. Maxwell 
added to the presentation of the subject. 
He said it was ‘‘the duty and the priv- 
ilege of the National Education Associ- 
ation to announce to statesmen, to legis- 
lators and to civilians the methods of 
preparedness which will be truly suc- 
cessful in preparing our people for the 
duties of war as well as of peace.’’ He 
said that if military training is to be em- 
ployed, it must be universal for all 
youths between certain ages, and not for 
those in theschools alone. He expressed 
the idea that under stress the voluntary 
army system would break down, and 
that training would becompulsory. Dr. 
David Starr Jordan in his response to 
the welcomes, referred to the subject 
mildly and in favor of the pacifists by 
saying ‘‘he had just come from the bor- 
ders of a country (meaning Mexico) 
where the greatest need was for twenty 
thousand teachers and where the United 
States is making the mistake of sending 
down twenty thousand mer whose 
lesson is of a kind of which Mexico al-; 
ready knows far:too much.” - 

William: Jennings Bryan was the 





speaker before the general session on 
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Tuesday evening, and he took the oppor. 
tunity to make a fervid and impassioned 
appeal to the pacifist side. He abandoned 
his usual lecture platform attitude and 
gave it the spirit of one of his politica) 
addresses. is eyes flashed and his voicg 
made the immense Garden reverberate, 
In _ portion of his address he said.ip 
art: 


**Just now an effort is being made to 
substitute military training for the 
games of the playground. I hope the 
teachers in our public schools will not 
yield to the clamor for militarism, 

‘*The teachers have a right to ask that 
this question shall be considered delih. 
erately and calmly. It is not fair to 
demand that they shall think of it in hot 
blood or in fright. The school is not 
a transient institution; it will still abide 
with us when the battle flags are furled, 
The school will continue with us through 
the coming centuries, and it is not fair 
that this permanent system shall be dis. 
turbed by a temporary excitement, We 
heard no such suggestion two years ago, 
No one in this country two years ago was 
suggesting that we should introduce mil- 
itary training in our common schools; 
and let us pray that two years hence 
this awful fever of war will have run its 
course and that no one will suggest it 
after that time. 

**We cannot afford to instill into the 
minds and hearts of the youth of this 
nation a military spirit. We cannot af- 
ford to surrender our primacy to follow 
at the tail end of the European proces- 
sion as a military nation. "’ 

Mr. Bryan’s speech was received with 
frequent and great applause, seeming to 
indicate a great preponderance of senti- 
ment on his side of the question. Onthe 
next day the pacifists continued their 
work effectively. Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Secretary of the American 
School Peace League, addressed the con- 
vention, and declared for the breaking 
down of national barriers, and the inter- 
nationalizing of education itself, and 
asked what nation was better prepared 
to take up the task than the United 
States. 

**The _—— situation admits of no 
delay, for at this very time an attempt 
is being made to force ideas into our 
educational system which are hostile to 
American tradition. There are some 
people who, in the name of patriotism, 
are asking the schools to adopt compul- 
sory military training. ‘lhe educational 
ideal should certainly be international. 
It should imply some motive beyond and 
outside of ourselves. It should be im- 
pelled by a high hope that on the pages 
of the world’s history the United States 
shall stand out as a nation which con- 
ceived its mission to lie in the service of 
humanity. God grant that it may be 
given to the teachers of America to ele- 
vate this light on high for the illumina- 
tion of the world.’’ 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of 
Clark University, delivered an addréss 
on ‘‘The Present War and Education, 
in which he did not deal with the subject 
of preparedness, but the audience was 
quick to seize on every reference made 
to the horrors of war and applaud it. 
Major General Leonard Wood spoke on 
Thursday night and his address was & 
vigorous, outspoken plea for prepared: 
ness. He always spoke of preparedness 
and peace as if they were the same 
thing, and without arguing the point. 
His address was punctuated with hearty 
applause. His defiant and uncompromis- 
ing tone roused the audience ins 
of antagonizing it. Some of his set 
tences' were: ‘‘One of the things yo 
should teach and you don’t teach is thet 
the individual has an obligation to the 
State, and it isn’t only the State thal 
has an obligation to him.”’ ‘‘ History # 
too superficially taught in this country. 
‘We are the real lovers of peace—the 
army and navy.’’ ‘You are the light 
talkers about war—you don’t know m 
about it. We are quite as domestic # 
you are, quite as human, and we W 
war as little as you do. History oo 
superficially taught here. How many® 
our children leave schoo! with a 

edge of the fact that we have nev 
fought a war without aid, we i 
gaged a first clase power? ere 
considerable discussion now We 
the military training of chil nds 
want training commenced in the mim 
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EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK DRAWING AND WORD CARDS 
Cut words apart and let children copy drawings, and match them with 
the oo Sewing cards of drawings by marking sbitches* with 
large needle. 
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Robert J. Aley, President of the National 
Education Association 


Robert J. Aley, the new President of 
the National Education Association, is 
President of the University of Maine, 
located at Orono. He was born in Indi- 
ana in 1863, and was educated at Valpa- 
raiso College and the University of Indi- 
ana. in the meantime he taught rural 
schools 1877-81, was principal of a graded 
school 1881, and was principal of the 
Spencer, Indiana, High School 1882-87. 
He taught in the University of Indiana 
and Vincennes University between 
1887 and 1909, was for a time an acting 
Professor at Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, where he received his degree of 
A. M. His A. B. was from the University 
of Indiana, and Ph. D. from the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania. In 1909 he became 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Indiana, and left that position in 
1910 to take his present one in Maine. 
He was editor of the Indiana Educator- 
Journal from 1903 to 1912. He has been 
an active member of the N. E. A. since 
1903 and prominent in its management, 
being one of the five members of the 
soard of Trustees since 1911, a member 
of the Board of Directors, and President 
of the National Council since 1913. 








of children so that they will realize they 
ure everything te their country. We 
do not want to make swashbucklers out 
of them or braggarts, but we want them 
ready to discharge the military side of 
their obligation. ’’ 

Preparedness also got into the discus- 
sions of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment. Dr. C. Ward Crampton, Director 
of Physical Training in the New York 
schools, who will have much to do with 
installing military drill in the public 
schools the coming year, as a result of 
recent legislation, said: ‘‘A silly, hys- 
terical, fatal mistake seems to be run- 
ning through the country now, a notion 
that military training has something 
to do with preparedness. This drill- 
ing of small boys and putting them 
into uniforms is absurd from a military 
point of view, so far as making them 
soldiers goes. It is worse than a mis- 
take from an educator’s point of view. 
It is a cheap expedient of persons ina 
misguided, interfering mood. Military 
drill in the school is only beneficial in 
the way that it teaches co-operation, the 
habit of being alert and quick to obey an 
order or to give an order, to develop 
team work, and teach the student to 
realize the necessity of doing his part at 
the right time and in the right way.”’ 

Dr. Dudley A. Sargent of Harvard, 
before the same meeting, said: 

‘‘What we want is physical vigor, of 
course. Putting muskets into the hands 
of these boys and making them think 
they are soldiers—tin soldiers—is noth- 
ing short of pathetic. What we want is 
not schoolboy - soldiers, but soldierly- 
schoolboys—that is, schoolboys who are 
well set up physically, resolute, alert, 
and mentally keen. Military drill in the 
schools will not create this type as well 
as even the present system of physical 
education and athletics does it.’’ 

At the meeting of the Child Hygiene 


plain that he was not opposed to military 
training, his opposition to special mili- 
tary instruction in the schools being 
based on the belief that it should be de- 
veloped on a much broader basis. 

Clarence E. Welsh of Albany, N. Y., 
father of the bill relating to physical 
training and discipline in schools which 
goes into effect in New York State the 
first of September, said that five years 
would show wonderful results. ‘‘One 
purpose of military training is to bring 
concerted action and unity of purpose, 
which is the underlying idea of all organ- 
izations, I met a man who had been in 
a school in Washington where they have 
had military training forthirty-two years, 
and he was enthusiastic about it. They 
went on hikes and had camp training, and 
it was not simply a dreary routine of drill. 
It takes in every boy and every girl. 
Football and baseball are for the few 
who have the benefit of them while the 
others look on. They are not even 
democratic. ’’ 

**I take it that national preparedness 
in a democracy like ours means citizen- 
ship,’’ said United States Commissioner 
Claxton. ‘‘I refuse to be frightened by 
talk of invasion, but believe physical 
preparedness is necessary, and that 
means health, strength and development. 
1 was told by a man recruiting for the 
Marine Corps that 41,000 men were ex- 
amined to get fewer than 4,000 recruits. 
At that rate, with 21;000,000 men in the 
United States, we would have only 
2,000,000 for defense.'* The men who had 
passed the physical examinations were 
men who had led outdoor lives and had 
had active exercise. 

**It has been found in recruiting the 
English army that the men could be 
taught all that was necessary about 
fighting in three months, but it took a 
year to build them up and make them fit 
physically—to get off the superfiuous 
fat, etc. So if we are going to prepare 
we can do nothing better than see that 
our boys and girls are so fit that nine 
out of every ten would not be thrown 
out by a recruiting officer. 

‘*Three hundred thousand children die 
in this country every year from pre- 
ventable causes. If we should: be in- 
vaded and 300,000 children were killed 
we would do something about it, but 
those children are just as dead as if they 
were killed by bombs dropped from aero- 
planes. I have always thought it did not 
matter so much what a child knows as to 
make its body and mind ready for what 
life calls it to do.’’ 

James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 
of the Boy Scouts of America, in an ad- 
dress before the joint meeting of School 
Patrons and the Department of Physical 
Education, said: 

‘“‘As a matter of fact, many of those 
who have been opposed to each other in 
the discussion of military training in our 
public schools would find themselves in 
complete accord if there were available 
an accepted definition of the term ‘mil- 
itary training.’ If those who are leaders 
in physical education would come for- 
ward with a definite program of instruc- 
tion which would greatly improve the 
physical condition of the product of our 
public schools and colleges, I feel con- 
fident that the most radical advocates of 
technical: military training would be 
satisfied with it as a preliminary pro- 
gram and would be content to have their 
strictly military program commence at 
a more mature age and at the point 
where the physical training left off. It 
is because so little has been done that 
those who are concerned about our coun- 
try’s lack of preparedness are advocating 
the introduction of what is. unfairly 
called ‘military training’ in our public 
schools, 

‘*As a matter of fact, in the program 
of many of our most progressive schools, 
as well as in the program of the Boy 
Scouts .of America, a great deal of what 
is practically -understood as military 
training is given’ very effectively as cit- 
izenship training. Indeed, I am told by 
many of our people who have been to 
Plattsburg that a great proportion of ‘the 
program of the Plattsburg and other 
strictly military training camps is in- 
cluded in the citizenship training pro- 
gram of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Because this is so it does not make the 
training given in our progressive schools 
and by the Boy Scouts of America mil- 
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‘William B. Owen, Principal of the Chi- 


‘Professor Cattell argued that the associ- 


‘‘Indeed, all of our boys and young men 
should be given opportunities for such 
all-around training so that upon reaching 
a point between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-one there will be relatively 
little left to teach them in order that in 
the event of war they can do their duty 
to the nation as soldiers. Those things 
which make for discipline, obedience, 
loyalty, endurance, initiative, alertness, 
good health, and knowledge of how to 
care for one’s self should not be con- 
sidered distinctive military training, but 
should be given to all boys and girls to 
prepare them primarily for their later 
responsibilites as home-makers, wage- 
earners, and citizens. ’’ 

The final test on this question came 
on the last day of the session when the 
committee on resolutions presented them 
to the association for approval. The 
resolution on this subject, as presented 
by the committee, was as follows: 

Resolved, That the National Educa- 
tion Association gives expression again 
to the consciousness that the school is an 
institution developed by society to con- 
serve the well-being of humanity, and 
that on this solid foundation all subordi- 
nate aims and uses of the schools should 
be made to rest. Assembled as it is ina 
time of world-wide disturbance, doubt 
and uncertainty, and of consequent na- 
tional concern, the association affirms its 
unswerving adherence to the unchanging 
principles of justice between persons and 
between nations. It aftirms its belief 
that the instruction in the school should 
tend to furnish the mind with the knowl- 
edge of the arts and sciences on which 
the prosperity of the nations rests and 
to incline the will of men and nations 
toward acts of peace. It declares its de- 
votion to America and American ideals 
and recognizes the priority of the claims 
of our beloved country on our property, 
our minds, our hearts, and our lives. It 
records its conviction that the true pol- 
icy to be followed, both by the school 
and by the nation which it serves, is to 
keep the American public school free 
from sectarian interference, partisan 
politics, and disputed public policies, 
that it may retain  unimp ired its 
power to serve the whole people. While 
it recognizes that the community or the 
state may introduce such elements of 
military training into the schools as may 
seem wise and prudent, yet it believes 
that such training should be strictly ed- 
ucational in its aim and organization, 
and that military ends should not be per- 
mitted to pervert the educational pur- 
poses and practices of the schools. 

This led to a spirited debate. Dr. 


cago Normal School, led the fight for 
the resolution, as chairman of the com- 








mittee. The opponents fought to strike 
out all reference to military training, 
and at first they wished to strike out 
also the clause in which the right of the | 
country to the support of its citizens in 
time of war, even to the extent of sac- 
rificing their lives and property for it, 
was formally recognized. ‘he amend- 
ment to the resolution, as proposed by 
Professor J. McKeen Cattell of New 
York, provided for the striking out of all 
after the words ‘‘incline the will of men 
and nations towards acts of peace.’’ 


ation should stand on the anti-prepared- 
ness resolutions it adopted last year and 
not abandon them. ‘‘Itis true,’’ he said, 
‘‘that we are ready to sacrifice our lives 
for our country and that we acknowledge 
the right of the Legislature to impose 
military training, but why should we say 
such things? We might add that it is 
our duty to kill Mexicans if we get into 
a war with Mexico, but we don’t want 
to emphasize that fact.’’ 

Dr. Owen endeavored to prevent the 
drawing of a line between pacifists and 
preparedness advocates, holding that the 
question was not involved; but all the 
other speakers on both sides insisted on 
drawing it. The speeches were straight- 
away talks on the preparedness question, 
and despite the vagueness of the resolu- 
tion on the subject the fight was on the 
question whether or not this nation 
should prepare for war. 

Professor Cattell’s amendment was de- 
feated by a large majority, and only a 
few voters responded in opposition to the 
vote for the resolution. Last year the 
association adopted a straight out pacif- 





itary training. - 








ist resolution and declared emphatically 
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against military training. The resohy 
tion this year neither endorses nor eg), 
demns military training; it recogni d 
the right of State and communities ¢ 
prescribe it, and declares that where 
prescribed it must be made subsidiary t, 
the real purpose of the schools, 

The other resolutions included on 
creating a committee to ask President 
Wilson to appoint a commission of fy 
to investigate and report upon the png 
dition of woman on the farm and of the 
rural home; one urging an appropriation 
ot $50,000 to disseminate information 
concerning the education of immigrants 
and in “‘stimulating the extension of the 
necessary education facilities looking tj 
the Americanization of the foreigy. 
born;’’ one favoring woman Suffrage 
and one making the following demand: 

1, The powers and duties of Superin. 
tendents of Schools should receive defini. 
tion by legislative enactment; definite 
professional qualifications should be te. 
quired of all appointees to office, The 
term of the Superintendent of Schools 
should be not less than three years: the 
power of nominating all teachers and 
members of the education staff shou) 
be given the Superintendent. 

2. The tenure of office of teachers 
should, after_a probationary period, he 
permanent. Removal should be possibje 
only for inefficiency, immorality, oy 
grievous neglect of duty. Salaries should 
be fixed so as to insure to teachers y 
standard of living in keeping with the 
professional demands made upon them, 
Retiring allowances or pensions shoul 
be provided either by State or local 
action. 

The association also voted to adopt the 
ending ‘‘t’’ in place of ‘‘ed’’ in the past 
tense of verbs where the pronunciation 
would not be affected. 

It is not to be thought that prepared. 
ness or military training occupied as 
large a portion of the time as our ac: 
count would indicate. It was a spectac- 
ular feature, however, of the meeting. 
There were notable addresses in many 
lines and the usual intensive discussion 
in the various Departments. Among 
those whom the teachers heard were the 
veteran suffragist, Dr, Anna Shaw, on 
‘*The Story of My Life;’’ Dr. V. K. Wel- 
lington Koo, the Chinese Ambassador, 
talked of ‘ ‘Chinese Education ;’’ Thomas 
Mott Osborne, the famous warden of 
Sing Sing prison and prison reformer, on 
‘*Preparedness for Democracy;’’ W. 6. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, on 
‘“‘Some International Aspects of Public 
Education;’’ William C. Redfield, See- 
retary of Commerce, on ‘‘ Industrial Ed- 
ucation.’’ This latter subject was given 
a prominent position on the program. 

Considerable interest was aroused over 
the discussion of unionism among teach- 
ers. ‘The action of the Chicago Board o 
Education in removing sixty-eight teach- 
ers, forty of whom were members of the 
Chicago Federation of Teachers, was 
made the basis of the discussion. Jacob 
M. Loeb, president of the Chicago Boart 
of Edueation, in his speech, flayed the 
union and left no doubt as to his purpose 
in dropping the union members. He 
committed himself to a policy of exter: 
mination. He was answered by Mrs 
Ella Flagg Young, now of California, 
but formerly Superintendent of the Chi- 
cago schools, and ex-president of the 
National Association. 

In the many Departments, the var 
ious phases of what is now included in 
educational work were presented: Kin- 
dergartens, School Gardens, Teaching 6 
Defectives, School Sanitation und Hy- 
giene, Dental Hygiene, Moving Pictures, 
Voice Culture, Music, School Canning 
Clubs, and a host of other subjects. ie 

The follcwing officers, as repor 4 
the committee on nominations, We 
unanimously elected: ; 

President, Dr. Robert J. Aley, 
ident of the University of Maine; . : 
Vice President, David B. Johnson, “4 
Carolina, retiring President of the a8 
ation; Vice Presidents, Mrs. Mary 
Bradford, Colorado; Cornelia Wins wt 
Arizona; Charles J. Koach, Mary oe: 
J. A. Churchill, Oregon; F. “winner 
mecker, West Virginia; F. We Wh its 
Oklahoma; W. R. Sider, . Idahow"s 
Josephine Reston, Washington; Het- 
Frances E. Harden, Illinois; J. L 
derson, Texas; Payson Smith, a ea 
setts; Treasurer, ‘Thomas :E.* Fitnes 
New York. oot 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY, PRANS 

















(Continued from page 62) | 


One other mistake I made was_ when 
[tried to help in all social affairs. I 
was editor of the literary paper, member 
of the program committee, and often I 
allowed my pupils to rehearse during 
school hours. But I had fairly good 
success With my school in spite of 
these mistakes. -LANA HOLLINGSHEAD, 


Kansas. 
What Children Can Play in September 


If you live in the country or near some 
yacant lots, perhaps you can find some 
big, fuzzy burrs. ‘hese are not pleasant 
to get on your clothes, but it is fun to 
play with them. Stick them together 
to make cute little oblong and round 
baskets with handles. Make dolly a 
mattress, covering it with several thick- 
nesses of cloth. Make a little door mat. 
Make a cunning bird’s nest. 

Then you can have a fine time dressing 
up in leaves. Cut off the stems with a 
pair of old scissors. Use these stems 
to pin the leaves together. Make a cap, 
a belt, suspenders, a collar, or a little 
jacket without sleeves. You can play 
you are @ princess or a fairy. 

Gather stones and lay them on the 
ground to form squares and oblongs. 
These can be houses. Leave openings 
from one room into another. I have seen 
children rake leaves in windrows to 
make a square which they played was 
their house. —Eva EpGar, lowa. 


Fall Nature Charts 


Little pupils take much interest in 
making charts, especially during the 
autumn months. Have them gather 
seeds, grasses, vines, milkweed pods, 
nuts, berries, acorns, pretty colored 
leaves, anything connected with the 
month you wish to illustrate, and bring 
them to school, depositing them in a box 
provided by the teacher. On large 
sheets of white cardboard have several 
of the older children print in large let- 
ters the name of the month. This should 
be done with colored wax or chalk cray- 
ons, in fancy letters or plain, using col- 
ors to suit the season. 

Form a border of autumn leaves around 
the name of the month. Each child can 
paste little strips of paper across the 
ends of the stems, using library paste, 
thus holding the leaves securely. Put 
the paste on each end of the strip and 
fasten down over the stem. The unex- 
pected arrangement of leaves by so many 
little hands all working at one time, like 
a kaleidoscope, is charming. 

Fill the border in with seeds and 
grasses, also cover the entire surface of 
the cardboard with the contents of the 
box. The teacher may suggest the po- 
sition of the larger nuts, milkweed pods, 
goldenrod and other features. 

few minutes’ work at the end of 
each week completes a chart for the 
month, each month having different pic- 
tures, plants, etc. The charts may be 
taken down at the end of a season, but 
It is very interesting to see them all on 
the last day of school, as a part of the 
exhibition.—JENNIE CLARKE, Kentucky. 


Nature Study Work 


When school opens in September I 
egin my work in nature study. I plan 
ye work according to the lecality where 
ers teaching. Each child has a note- 
k. In these we mount drawings of the 
specimens we analyze with the descrip- 
tion underneath. "We have the first pe- 
riod in the morning for this work, as 
then the specimens are fresh from the 
- nd garden. 

n the fall months we take up the har- 
oan products, grains, fruits, and veg- 
the ro also autumn flowers, such as 
Th lue gentian and the goldenrod. 
an ok gaa with water colors, 

‘ crayo , 
with pencil yola, or simply sketched 

n the winter months we take up ever- 
+ pine and write about their man- 
tae growth and usefulness. We also 
relicg ne ctities from the sea, Indian 

“9 and winter vegetables. During 

atter part of the winter session we 
diffe Inate and test seeds in boxes of 
rent kinds of soil, with and without 
As the buds on the trees be- 
expand, we bring bunches of ull 


ertilizer, 
gin to 








kinds of twigs into the schoolroom, place | 
them in jars, and watch their growth. | 
In the spring we have the wealth of | 
flowers of the prodigal May for our store | 
of nature study. We start garden boxes 
of flowers and vegetables which later 
will be transplanted to the school garden. 
The nature work should be suggestive, 
of the locality and environment of the 
school. Animal life, the domestic ani- | 
mals, the winter birds, the spring and 
summer migrants, the tadpoles and bugs 
and beetles and butterflies will furnish 
material for observation.—N. C. ‘T., 
Vermont. | 


Our Rural School Sewing Class | 


Early in September we started sewing 
at school. We began with very simple 
articles so as not to cause any discour- 
agement. I took some pieces of cloth 
from home and told the girls we were 
going to make some holders. They set 
to work very diligently after I gave the 
necessary instructions, and I was sur- 
prised to see what interest they took 
and how well they did. We hung the 
holders on exhibit in the schoolroom. 
Next, I asked each to bring a half- 
yard of cloth and we made _ laundry 
bags; we braided yarn for the strings. 

For the next lesson they were asked 
to bring some black and white calico, 
and we made aprons and morning caps 
from the patterns I cut. 

With some social money, we bought 
material for hand towels and dish towels 
to be used in school. ‘he girls worked 
the district number in red marking cot- 
ton on the hand towels. 

We feel very proud of our work as we 
see it hanging in the room, and make 
good use of the articles. The aprons and 
caps are worn when we serve lunch at 
socials. —N. B., New York. 


Civics in Practice 


At the beginning of the term last year, 
I suggested to my class of fourth graders 
that we convert our schoolroom into. a 
miniature town. The idea met with 
their delighted approval so we immed- 
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*“We haven’t lived 
a single day for a 
long time now with- a 
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iately named our room ‘‘Studyville,”’ 
elected town officers and laid off our 
streets. 

Despite the fact that I assured my 
pupils I was not a suffragette, they in- 
sisted that I should be mayor. All the 
other town officials, however, such as the 
postmaster, city treasurer, policeman, 
etc., were elected by vote from among 
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themselves. We pretended that the 
desks were houses, while the aisles be- 
tween them were the streets. Each 
resident was made responsible for his 
own premises, and the mayor soon had 
to get a new waste basket as the result 
of the beautiful, clean streets which dis- 
tinguished this town. 

When told that in other towns taxes 
were collected to keep up property and 
make necessary improvements, my pub- 
lic-spirited little citizens at once levied 
a tax of five cents a month upon each 
person. This sum, when collected, was 
turned over to the city treasurer who 
held it in reserve until the ‘‘Studyvil- 
lains’’ decided that repairs were needed. 

Very little disorder or insubordination 
was evident in this little town of ours. 
If laws were disobeyed, the offenders 
were tried before the mayor and suitable 
punishment was inflicted. The services 
of the policeman were needed only once 
or twice during the year, as very few 
arrests were made. When this occurred, 
however, the policeman was instructed 
to conduct the culprit to the cloak-closet 
which served as our jail. 

The commercial life of the town was 
developed. Numbers of enterprising 
citizens carried on a mercantile business. 
I secured paper money, as well as small 
quantities of merchandise, and once or 
twice a week these stores were opened 
during the entire arithmetic period. 
‘lhe Studyville Bank,’’ which was ably 
handled by one of my boys, furnished 
the customers with the funds to make 
their purchases. The little folks thor- 
oughly enjoyed writing checks, while 
the merchants found an equal pleasure 
in depositing the amount of their gains. 
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When I required letters from my gram- 


1. Corrects an acid con- 
dition of the mouth. 


2. Retards the growth of 
decay germs. 


3. Delights by its deli- 
cious flavor. 


To help you in giving your pupils the full value of the important message 
of ‘Good Teeth—Good Health’? we expect to renew our offer of Educational 
Material next month. 


Watch for our announcement. 


* * * 


IBBON DENTAL CREAM is recog- 
nized as the standard dentifrice for 


personal use by tens of thousands of teach- 


who have proved for themselves its 


truthful claims to do six things and do 
them well. 


4. Cleans thoroughly with- 
out injurious chemicals. 


5. Polishes the teeth to 
natural whiteness without 
harmful grit. 


‘6. Leaves the mouth clean 
and wholesome. 


You, too, should use Colgate’s, 


COLGATE & CO., NEW YORK 








mar class, the postmaster was kept busy 
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‘What can I do to 
make her stronger? 


Your physician has told you 
that it is simply one of the 
ee “1: ” 
thousands of cases of debility. 
You have tried certain ‘‘tonics”’ 
without avail, but you have not 
yet tried Sanatogen, the true 
food-tonic. 


And Sanatogen may well 
prove her salvation, for remem- 
ber that thousands of women 
who were weak and weary have 
derived new strength, a new joy 
of living from its use. 


Olive Schreiner, the famous 
writer, gratefully exclaims : 


“Nothing that I have taken 
in years has given me sucha 
sense of vigor as Sanatogen.” 


And Lady Somerset, the noted 
social reform advocate, refers to 
the way Sanatogen “‘braces the 
patient to health.” 


This help of Sahatogen is not the 
false help of a mere stimulant, but the 
constructive aid of a true food-tonic 
which gives the exhausted system the 
natural elements for building up the 
blood, strengthening the nerves and 
improving the digestion, 


How well it performs this function 
physicians in every land—21,000_ of 
them have endorsed Sanatogen in 
writing—know from actual observa- 
tion. Their attitude is well summed 
up by the famous Berlin specialist, 
Professor Eulenberg, who writes: 


“I am using Sanatogen more 
and more in cases of nervous 
troubles which have their 
origin in poverty of the blood 
and poor nutrition, and never 
had occasionto regret its use” 


And we feel sure you will never 
regret using Sanatogen. 





FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
On request we will send a 25-gram 
Sample Package of Sanatogen, also 
the “Text Book of Sanatogen,”’ tell- 
ing of its tonic and upbuilding value, 
Address The Bauer Chemical Co., 
24Q Irving Place, New York. 
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Sanatogen is 
sold by good 
druggists ev- 
erywhere in 
three sizes, 


FOOD TONIC from $1.00 ~— 
Sanatogen 
ENDORSED(BY OVER 
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handling his heavy mail. It is needless 
to say that on St. Valentine’s day and 
Christmas, two assistants were called in 
to help this worthy man. 

It was our desire to be well informed 
townsmen, so we exerted every effort to 
learn something of the country surround- 
ing our city. In this way a great deal of 
local history and geography were intro- 
duced into our play. By means of this 
simple game, something of practical 
arithmetic, town government and the 
art of correspondence have been taught. 
—JESSIE L. HODGES. South Carolina. 


Discipline Problems Solved 


A large class of ‘‘teen age’’ grammar 
grade children squeezed into a room so 
small that seats must be crowded close 
together or against the wall has fur- 
nished some serious problems in disci- 
pline. I have not solved all these prob- 
lems but I have been able to secure a 
reasonable degree of order and progress 
by the following methods. " yee 

I told my pupils sympathetically that 
I realized the temptations to disorder 
offered by the ¢rowded seats but pointed 
out the impossibility of good work.with- 
out strict attention. I explained that at 
the end of each recitation period (from 
twenty to thirty-five minutes in length) 
they should first get all books ready for 
the next class and then for ‘two minutes 
they could rest by talking or moving 
quietly about the room. They have 
showed their appreciation of this priv- 
ilege by trying to be attentive during 
classes. 

Another difficulty was the frequent 
calls at my door from children of other 
rooms to speak to my pupils—often about 
some unnecessary matter. These inter- 
ruptions took my attention and that of 
the class. 1 appointed a quiet boy who 
sat near the door to attend to all mes- 
sages. 

Another source of trouble lay in the 
fact that our heating and ventilation sys- 
tem consisted of a coal stove and three 
windows. ‘The latter of course were kept 
down a few inches from the top, yet a 
further supply of fresh air was often 
needed. So three ‘‘ventilators’’ were 
appointed, one sitting near each window. 
It was their duty when the others rose 
between classes or at recess to open 
windows and to close them when we took 
our seats. 

As we have no janitor to attend to 
fires, we used to let any convenient boy 
put on coal, which he usually did in the 
middle of a recitation with much joyous 
crashing while the other pupils looked 
on. I finally checked this confusion by 
appointing the week’s fireman from 
among those who volunteered each Mon- 
day, and giving him full responsibility. 
He is allowed to replenish the fire only 
during the rest period between classes. 
When the others march out at recess he 
keeps his seat until the room is empty; 
then he flies out of the back door to the 
coal-house and usually is back witha 
full supply before the lines break ranks, 
and so he loses none of the playtime. 

My ‘object has been, first, to have no 
interruptions during classes if it can be 
avoided, second, to put all small respon- 
sibilites on pupils so that I can keep my 
mind clear for actual teaching. I find 
that by systematizing details both the 
pupils and I can concentrate our thoughts 
on the lesson. My ideas may sound ab- 
surdly simple, but I hope they may be 
useful to some beginner who is blunder- 
ing as I have done, worrying herself half 
sick over friction with apparently ‘‘bad’’ 
children who might be surprisingly 
‘*good’’ if discomfort and temptation 
were removed.—M. P., North Carolina. 


A Refreshing Experience 


For some time past the chief desire of 
those interested in our little one-teacher 
school had been to have the term length- 
ened, :the faculty strengthened, more 
advanced studies introduced; in brief, to 
have our school lifted above an ordinary 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The mothers, who were organized into 
a Betterment Association, had done all in 
their power, such as furnishing the build- 
ing with necessary conveniences, library, 
pictures, etc., and by their assistance 
the grounds had been made attractive 
and sanitary. 

Shortly before this time the state had 
voted prohibition and, proud though we 
were of this, the fact still remained that 
our county was deprived of several thou- 
sand dollars that had heretofore gone 
into the school treasury from the whisky 
revenue. All the school terms were 
shortened; in some places teachers’ sal- 
aries were cut. 

The big-hearted men of our district 
determined that their children should not 
be deprived of rightful opportunities 
simply because liquor had been voted 
away. On a dark night in early March, 
twelve sturdy, capable men met at the 
school building to consider ways and 
means. After some discussion as to how 
money could be raised, a school farm 
was suggested and agreed upon. One 
man volunteered to lend two acres of 
land for a cotton farm; another offered 
to gin the cotton, toll free. Still another 


ton seed for planting, and to buy all seed 
from the crop at fifty cents per bushel. 
Then, in rapid succession, the men vol- 
unteered to cultivate the farm, each one 
otfering to work a day or more. The 
phosphate works donated one thousand 
pounds of guano, and several farmers 
gave small amounts of stable manure. 
About the middle of Aprii the farm su- 
perintendent issued his first call for help 
and had more volunteers than were 
needed. - . 

As the season advanced the interest 
seemed if possible to increase. Every 
call was responded to liberally, and, in- 
stead of being a burden to the community 
the school farm became the center of at- 
traction, the one object in which all felt 
a pride and interest. The days set apart 
for cultivation were looked forward to 
with the anticipation of a real picnic, for 
they were days of delightful social inter- 
‘course and co-operation in a great cause. 
At the time of the first picking the 
association saw fit to make merry by 
giving a barbecue picnic to which all 
patrons of the school, the teacher and 
the county superintendent were invited. 
The men furnished the barbecue and the 
women came with their baskets filled 
with good things. Photographs were 
made of the cotton field with the associ- 
ation in the act of picking. 

The net proceeds of the farm were 
$315.62. Aside from the value in dollars 
and cents the real good wrought in the 
community could not be estimated. As 
a direct result of their work the people 
were told that autumn by the county 
superintendent that they were to have a 
new and up-to-date school building of 
several rooms. — M. ROLLINS, North 
Carolina. 
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, 4 artisti ivity ; 
Chicago, te being torn down to give place the 


new $2,000,000 sixteen story Kim 
Consequently our large stock of fine new and 
used pianos, player-pianos and Organs are being 
disposed of at surprisingly low prices, Yoy Cah 
Save $120 on New Player-Pianos 
Save $100 on Fine New Piano, ° 
Prices Cuton Organs & Used Pianos 


Good used pi at $65, 9) 
$10 down, By — $85, $95 and up. Term 


ORGANS $2.25 2 Month 
FRE = 


y 
m e 
pct me | See pe ura 
New. Diagram “Syste ‘or on our extremely 

heey ou WRITE AT Payment plan $2:28 maliy 

Send Today for Money-Saving Plan‘ 

Instruments shipped direct or through our factory dis 
tributors on approval. Write for complete bargain list, 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., 3226 Kimball Hall, 
Please sendme FREE { Piano, Organ, ) 9!80 
Catalogs, f \- r-Piano, + Containing 
cystoes Farry di; | Eves: | 
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SEAGODA PEARLS are of unchangeable Jentre 4 
smooth, rich, oriental, irridescent yct full 
dainty, shifting, delicate rainbow lights, Last alife- 
time, unbreakable scientific productions, Why pay 
$15 fora necklace when Seagoda Pearls are only 
12c. each and given you by your friends, Start 
a Collect-a-Pearl Necklace with Pearl we give 
you Free. _ Send to-day for Froe Pearl stating 
size wanted and also receive Free Autograph 
Friendship Bond for the names and initia sof (3 
your dear friends who give you pearls, We £ 
alsosend you a waxed cord soyoucan wear 
pearls while pleti tare 
With each complete necklace we givea 
Solid Gold Clasp, so start now with 
arl we give Free with first 12 








rd or more.=— 
Friendship Pearl Co., 83 Chambers St, Dept 13, NevYat 





From an Indian School 


I have been obtaining splendid results 
in controlling the ruinous cross lights in 
my schoolroom by the use of oblique 
shades. ‘The construction is very simple. 
Long strips of muslin about six inches 
wide are suspended from heavy wires 
driven into the casing just above the 
windows. We face the south. No other 






_ My Dear! See how Radian! 
I am! Corym-Bloom did it 


™ A Face and Massage Cream; Tissve 
Builder; Wrinkle and Laughter Line 
Remover and Powder Base, Lavigne’ 
Face Massage Routine in Package 
ALL IN ONE 50c. 
CORYM CHEMICAL C0. 
609 Dake Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 








shades are on the windows. Our shades 
project obliquely toward the front of the 
room. In rooms facing any other direc- 
tion, such shades would have to be sup- 
plemented by the ordinary opaque shades 
in common use. However, one might 
hang the muslin strips so as to stand 
perpend.cular to the windows; but this 
{ have not tried. 

Most of our modern school buildings 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


NEEDS TEACHERS 


For Indian School Service and other places (men 


and women); aged 21 to 50. $600 to $1400 yearly. 
Permanent position, beautiful locations, free living 
quarters, annual vacation, interesting work, vot 
want one of these places write me immediately 
full particulars, 


C. J. OZMENT, 27T, St. Louis, Mo. 





are so constructed as to obviate the cross 
lights, but there are hundreds of country 
schools of the old style, which could be 
greatly benefited by the plan here men- 





public school. 


tioned.—J. M. Woops, South Dakota. 
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A better instrument with 
petter illumination--natur- 
ally gives better pictures 


The recent perfecting of 
the gas-filled Mazda Lamp 
gives both better lighting 
and greater current econ- 
omy with the 


Bausch Lomb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
































The lamp is automatic, 
noiseless, and operates 
with much less expense 
than an A. C. arc of corre- 


sponding power. The 
Balopticon is made in models 
for lantern slides, for project- 
ing opaque objects (maps, pho- 
tos, specimens, ete.) and in 
combination models for both 
forms, with instant’ inter- 
change. Prices from $22 up. 
Model C (illustrated) for lan- 
tern slides is excellent for 
School and Lyceum use. 


Price $37. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


Rausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 


547 ST. PAUL STREST ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Leading makers in America of Microscopes, 
Photographic Lenses, Binoculars and other 
high grade optical products. 
































Home Geography 
A First Year Book in Geography. 
By Doucias C. RipGLeYy and LurA M, EYESTONE. 
Price 40c postpaid. 


The World as a Whole 
A Reference Note Book for 5th Year Geography. 
By Doucuas C. RipGLey and Mary E. Ross. 
Price 30c postpaid. 


a 

: North America 

A Reference Note Book for the Study of N. America. 
_ _- By Doucias C, RIpGLEY and Mary E. Robb. 
: Price 30c postpaid. - 
: Four Pamphlets on Important Topics in Geography 
2 By DouGLas C. RIDGLEY. 
z Price 50c postpaid. 
= We have the best list of school outline maps pub- 
= lished in the United States. Desk size, 8x10 1-2 in. 
3 Send for new list and prices. 


: McKnight & McKnight, Pubs., Normal, Ill. = 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND FIRST GRADE 
TEACHERS OF WARD METHOD 


th Do you allow your first’ grade children to Jose one-fourth of 
honed school day? If not, how many hours a week are spent 
THR tg seat work? Is it not worth NINE and ONE- 

IRD CENTS cach to keep your children employed for half 
* sear with educative, interesting, and attractive seat work? 


IDEAL SEAT WORK “a” 


HERTHA RK, TINKER, 1340 Rockefeller Bldg, Cleveland, Ohio. 
tale 


“ ; ” 
Read “BLUE BIRD 
Published in co-operation with Cleveland 
td Lovers Association and devoted to 
— STUDY AND CONSERVATION. 
cop « a 
” AGENTS WA nrept _— 
Address: EDITOR BLUE BIRD, 
1010 Euclid Ave., Dept. N, Cleyeland, Ohio | 











CLASS PINS 


In one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 
Plate, .1Q¢ each; $1.00 per doz. Sterling 
Silver, 25¢ each ; $2.50 per doz. . Medals and 
Badges for School, College and Music, also 
F ‘ins for engraving. Send for catalogue. 
M’f’d by ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE OO. 
1 Beekman St., New York, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Teachers who 
desire outlines for debates or for essays should 
send one dollar. Address all communications for 
this department to P. S. Hallock, Post Office Box 
398, Wilmington, Del. 

1. Please inform me concerning the laws of 
teaching in Maine and Connecticut. 2. Alsohow 
one may secure a position as teacher in Cuba or 
Alaska.—A Vermonter. 


1. In Maine, the management of schools 
in every town is in the hands of a super- 
intending school committee, who conduct 
examinations for positions as teachers, 
except in case of those who hold certifi- 
cates from the State Superintendent or 
normal schools. In Connecticut the State 
board of education may, on prescribed 
examinations, grant certificates of quali- 
fication to teach in any public school in 
the State. These certificates may be 
accepted by any board of school visitors 


| or board of education instead of other 


examinations. The full text of school 
laws may be obtained from the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; but for special ‘information it: is 
better to apply to the State Superintend- 
ents or the Superintendent of some 
county or town;you have in mind. 2. 
For position in Cuba, apply for informa- 
tion to the Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion, Cuba, West Indies. For {position 
in the native schools of Alaska, apply 
through the United States Commissioner 
of Education; in the white schools of 
incorporated towns, apply through the 
board of education in the town desired; 
in schools of unincorporated districts, 
apply to the Governor of Alaska (at pres- 
ent, Gov. John F. A. Strong) who, by 
virtue of his oftice, is Superintendent of 
Education. 

1, Why doesa rusty nail in one’s foot cause 
lockjaw? 2. What is the cause of fainting, aud 
just what is the condition of the body? 3, What 
would happen should ove tie a string tightly 
around the end of the finger and leave it there? 
4. Is it healthful for white people on the Hawai- 
ian Islands? Miss L., North Dakota. 

1. Lockjaw, or tetanus, is a disease 
which comes from a bacillus (one of the 
much-to-be-dreaded microbes), existing 
in dust and surface soil, and apt to enter 
the tissues through some wound, like 
that made by a rusty nail, so slight as 
to be overlooked. 2. Fainting is caused 
by anaemia of the brain, or deficiency 
of blood in that part, due to a temporary 
heart failure, from shock, from weak- 
ness or exhaustion, loss of blood, or 
disease of the heart. In the condition 
that follows, all functions of the body 
are suspended — the pulse disappears, 
breathing stops, the person loses all con- 
trol over nerves or power of motion. 3. 
Tie the string tight enough and you will 
stop the circulation. The blood in the 
capillaries cannot return, and it accumu- 
lates in the finger-end, which at once 
grows dark and swollen. If the string 
were left on as tight as ever, a more or 
less serious result would be sure to fol- 
low, the loss of the finger eventually, 
perhaps. It is hard to tell what might 
happen. 4. Evidently it is; the native 
population has decreased one-half since 
the islands were discovered, in 1778, and 
the difference is more than made up by 
the foreign-born whites and their de- 
scendants. 

What new names were chosen in 1915 for the 
Hall of Fame in New York City? 2. What are 
the terms of admission to the National Reading 
Circle ?—H.$., Subscriber, N. Y 

1. Alexander Hamilton, Mark Hopkins, 
Francis Parkman, Elias Howe, Joseph 
Henry, Rufus Choate, Daniel Boone, 
Louis Agassiz, Charlotte Cushman. 2. 
This reading circle is under the direc- 
tion of the ‘‘Home Education Division’’ 
ot the Bureau of Education at Washing- 


ton, D. C. To be admitted as a member, 
it is only necessary to write-to this divi- 
sion of the Bureau, giving name, post- 
office address, age, and brief statement 
of education and occupation. Informa- 
tion and advice in regard to the courses 
of reading will be furnished, and readers 
are expected to report,on the reading 
acomplished, but the Bureau of Education 
does not lend or sell the books. 


1. What Presidents took part in the wars of 
the United States, beginning with the Revolu- 
tion? 2, What is now the law of Presidential 
succession, and when was it passed? 4 What 
was the order of succession previoys to the pas- 
sage of thislaw? In whose administration was 
the Civil Service law passed ?—Iuterested Sub- 
scriber, Michigan. 


1, Washington, Monroe, and Jackson 
were soldiers in the Revolutionary war; 
William H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, and 
Buchanan in the war. of 1812-15; Lincoln 
in the Black Hawk war; Taylor, Pierce, 


and Grant in the Mexican war; Grant, | 
Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Benjamin Har- | 


rison, and McKinley in the war for the 


Union; Roosevelt in the war with Spain. 


2. By this law, when the offices of both 


President and Vice-President are vacant, | 


the Secretary of State acts as President 
or, .if there is none, this duty devolves 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
remaining succession being as follows: 
Secretary of War, Attorney-General, 
Postmaster-General, Secretary of the 
Navy, and Secretary of the Interior. 
This act was passed in 1886, ‘by .the 49th 
Congress, in first session. 3..Up to that 
date, a law passed by. Congress in 1792 
was in force, providing that the presi- 
dent of the Senate pro tempore or, if | 
there were none, the Speaker of the 
Hoyse, should act as President in the 
case of the death or disability of the | 
Vice President. 4. It was passed in 
1883, in Arthur’s administration. 


I. (a) Name ports at either end of the Panama 
Canal. (b) Give length, width, depth, date of 
completion, and approximate cost ofthe Panama | 
Canal. 2. What do we niean by the term “Canal | 
Zone?” 3. Of what use is the Panama Canal to 
the United States? 4. What is meant by ‘‘coast- | 
wise trade” in connection with the Panama tolls 
question ?Terra*Alta, W. Va. 





1...(a) Colon, .on the Caribbean Sea, | 
Panama-,;,on ‘the Pacific Ocean.. (b) | 
Length,..about 50 miles from deep water 
at one end ‘to deep water at the other; 
channel ‘width, from 300 to 1000 feet; 
bottom width, 300 feet minimum, average 
649 feet; minimum depth 41 feet; com- 
pleted’ and opened to navigation, August 
14, 1914; approximate total cost, $375,- 
000,000. 2. We mean that part of the 
Isthmus of Panama (constituting a strip 
or zone) which, by treaty with the Re- 
public of. Panama, February, 1904, and 
also payment of $10,000,000, passed un- 
der control of the United States, for the 
construction and operation of the canal. 
It is ten miles in width (five on each side 
of canal center), including the Caribbean 
and Pacific waters within a three-mile 
limit from the coast, together with their 
islands, but excluding the cities of Colon 
and Panama with their harbors. 3. It is 
a source of revenue from the tolls, al- 
ready greatly in excess.of the expenses. 
It. shortens ‘ the- distance by' water from 
the Atlantic'and Gulf.cities of the United | 
States to those on ‘the Pacific coast, and | 
to Hawaii, the Philippines, etc., and the 
Pacific seaports of South America, by 
many thousand miles; thus being of | 
great use in commercial enterprise, and 
in case of war would better enable our 
navy. to protect both of our coasts. 4. 
The Panama Canal act of 1912, providing 
for government of the Canal Zone, and 
other regulations, contained a clause ex- 
empting from tolls all vessels ‘‘engaged 
in the coastwise .trade of the United 
States,’’ and fully explaining what ves- 
sels should be so considered. This clause 
was repealed ‘in June, 1914, by the Pan- 
ama Tolls Exemption Repeal Act. 














We want our subscribers to have an opportunity of 


examining 


Send No Cash 


but send for the books. 


‘‘Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. nn 
The opinions that have come to us from Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 
who have secured the books are so strongly in their favor that we feel full confi- 
dence in sending them to our subscribers, giving them an opportunity to examine 
them before paying any money for them. 
and coupon to use in sending for them are given on page 12.of this issue. If 
you have not read these, it will be to your advantage to do so. SEND NO CASH, 


our wonderfully useful set of books, 


Full particuJars concerning the books, 
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YOURS FREE! 
Send Postal-Save Money 


We want every reader of Normal 


Instructor to have a Free Copy 
of the Beautiful 250-page Philipsborn 
Style Book with its rich color illustra- 
tions, its remarkable Rotogravures, 
and its thousands of money-saving 
offers on ‘‘everything to wear’’ for 
Ladies, Junior Misses, Girls and Boys. 
Over 10,000 money-saving opportun- 
ities for you. Send postal without delay. 





SPLENDID QUALITY 
SERGE DRESS 


1T510—Siwart practical dress of good quality serge. 
Prettily rippled skirt. Suspender effect pockets, 
button trinimed, Stitched self belt, button trim- 


ming. Newest, extra large serge collar in popular 
cape style, silk braid edging. Silk »p 

moire over-collar, Sleeves, but- 441T510 
ton trimmed and finished to 
match collar. Dress 

closed invisibly in Se a 
front. Colors: 





prepaid—$3.98. 


WORLDS OF 
BARGAINS [ap 


Free Book offers § 
worlds of bargains 
like these : y 
Waists 49c up 
Shirts $1.98 up 
Hats 49c up 

Dresses $1.98 up 
Suits $8.98 up 
Coats $4.98 up 
Shoes 49c up 

Muslin Underwear 10¢ 


and up 
Boys’ Clothing 49c up 
MONEY 
BACK 


Satisfaction 


Black, with black ry) 
and white striped 

collar, or navy biue, r, “4 

with navy blue striped | $ 98 
collar, Sizes: Bust 32 y 

to 44, Length 39-41. Price ~ Prepaid 
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TH. B. WILLIAMS, Vice President, 





TEACHERS 





Send Your Name Quick for 
TEACHER’S OFFER 


on a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


The Special Teacher's Piano Offer I made in 
the February number of Normal Instructor 
helped many teachers to get sweet - toned 
Williams pianos much sooner than they ex- 
pected, and at the request of Mr, Gardner, ad- 
vertising manager of this good paper, Iam mak- 
ing a similar offer to those who wish to take ad- 
vantage of our special proposition to teachers, 
but were not ready to get a piano last spring. 

Inasmuch as I know by a lifetime of ex- 
perience as a piano man that the sale of a good 
sweet-toned piano toa teacher isa mighty good 
advertisement for us, I have decided to make an 
Offer of a generous reduction in price, and easy 
terms of payment to the readers of this paper 
who send me their names as explained below. 


How I Save You $100 


If you send me your name right ’away on the 
coupon, postal or letter, I will send you my 
dainty piano book with pictures and factory 
prices, my book of letters from 2,000 school 
teachers and others who use the sweet-toned 
Williams pianos, and, best of all, my Special 
Teacher's Offer on one of these splendid pianos, 
I will write you a letter and tell you how you can 
get one of the sweetest-toned pianos you ever 
heard on easy terms and at a saving of $100. 


Freight Paid—Free Trial 


The real test of a piano is the actual use right 
in your own home, and if after receiving the 
beautiful catalog you wish to accept my Special 
Teacher's Offer, I will gladly pick out a Williams 
pianoin the kind of wood and finish you like 
and with a strong, brilliant tone or a soft, sweet, 
singing tone, whichever you prefer, and will 
send it to you with a nice stool, beautiful scarf 
anda good instruction book, freight paid by us, 
for thirty days free trial, and you need not de- 
cide to keep the piano until you are convinced 
that it is one of the best finished, sweetest-toned 
pianos you ever saw or heard, 





Easy Terms—No Interest 


If, after you have given the Williams piano a 
good trial, you find it one of the finest looking, 
sweetest-toned and most satisfactory pianos in 
your whole neighborhood and want to keep it 
at the teacher's special price, you may do so on 
any of our easy terms of payment without 
security, and if not convenient you need not 
make any payments during the vacation months 
when you are not drawing a salary, and 
remember I will not charye you one cent of in- 
terest. | can afford to make this special offer 
to you because I know by experience that a 
satisfied teacher customer is the best adver- 
tisement we can have in any community. 


Other Names Wanted 


if you think of ever buying a piano, send me 
your name and learn about our direct-from- 
factory, money-saving plan of dealing with 
teachers, Perhaps you know of some friends 
who might be interested in receiving our cata- 
log and will send their names too, and if we 
make a sale, we willsend you a very nice present, 

Answering this advertisement neither places 
you under obligation to buy nor causes you 
any annoyance, and we have no agents, dealers 
or traveling men to pester you. 

Send your name today on coupon, postal or 
letter for Teacher's Special Piano Offer, 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres., 
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The Story of “The Pied Piper’ of 
45 9 Hamelin” 
(Continued from page 14) 


There he told the amazing story of the 
dance of the Hamelin rats into the Weser 
River. . 

How the people of Hamelin rejoiced! 
They rang the bells till they rocked the 
steeple. They poked out all the nests of 
the rats and blocked every crevice. In 
the midst of their rejoicings their Deliv- 
erer, the Piper, appeared in the market- 
place, and asked for his reward—the 
thousand guilders. 

A thousand guilders! How large the 
sum looked to the Mayor and the Cor- 
poration now! They thought of the nice 
things a thousand guilders would buy. 
It was a preposterous sum for the ser- 
vice rendered. ‘They decided to deny the 
bargain. The Piper couldn’t collect it— 


‘‘To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gypsy coat of red and yellow! 

‘Beside,’ quoth, the. Mayor, with a know- 
ing wink, 

‘Our business was done at the river’s 
brink; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what’s dead can’t come to life, I 
think.’ ”’ 


That was true; the rats were gone and 
couldn't be resurrected. So they boldly 
repudiated the agreement, and refused to 
pay to the Piper a penny more than fifty 
guilders. 

The Piper looked stern. ‘‘Do you mean 
this?’’ he said. ‘‘What of your oath— 
what of your honor?’’ 

*“‘It was no sober bargain solemnly 
made,’’ they protested, ‘‘it was only a 
joke. Fifty guilders you get or noth- 
ing!’’ 

‘*Beware, beware,’ 
darkly, for~ 


said the Piper 


‘*Folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion. ’’ 


Secure in their Day of Deliverance, 
the officers mocked him: 


‘“*You_ threaten 
worst, 
Blow your pipe there till you burst!’’ 


He took them at their word. Out he 
stepped into the street, and putting his 
pipe to ‘his lips, he blew upon it—such 
soft sweet notes! And behold! 


‘“‘There was a rustling that seemed like 
a bustling 

Of merry crowds justling at pitching and 
hustling; 


us, fellow? Do your 





| 


| With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 





Williams Piano & Organ Company, 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. 246, Chicago 


14 W. Washington St., Dept. 246, Chicago 


Without obligating me, send full particulars of your 
Special Piano Offer to teachers. 


I would like the cataloy about..........0.. cceeeeeeees 
(Say which--Piano, Piano-Player, Parlor Organ,or Church Organ) 


IEEE 0 6000.056 000000 000 6000$00d0 shocsendsSeobecvedb 
You want our offer to take Old Piano or Organ in 





IF Exchange, describe your instrument on margin. 











Small teet were pattering, wooden shoes 
clattering, 

Little hands clapping and little tongues 
chattering, F 

And, like fowls in a farm-yard where 
barley is scattering, 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 


And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and 
laughter !’’ 


They couldn’t help it. The ‘‘Kinder- 
spell’? was on them, and as the Piper 
played, they seemed to see such pleasant 
sights in a joyous land,—gushing foun- 
tains, fair fruit trees, wonderful flowers 
and beauteous birds. So they followed. 

The people saw the procession and were 
terror-stricken. They strove to run after 
the children but, alas! they found 
themselves bewitched too—incapable of 
speech or movement—helpless as_ blocks 
of: wood or stone. ‘hey saw with an- 
guished hearts how the Piper led the 
little ones off through the narrow Hame- 
lin streets, down to where the Weser 
rolled its waters. Did he mean to drown 
them as he had the rats? No! thank 
God! No! He turned his course and led 
them off to the Koppelberg Mountain. 
**Joy!’’ they thought, 

‘*He never can cross that mighty top! 
He’s forced to let the piping drop, 
And we shall see our children stop!’’ 


They. wére sure everything would turn 
out all right after all, but, alas! alas! 


‘‘Just as they reached the mountain-side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide, ; .. 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 
And the Piper advanced and thé children 


And when all were in to the very last, 
The door in the mountain-side shut fast. ”’ 


Just one little child escaped, a little 
lame fellow, who, unable to keep up in 
the dance, had paused by the way. But 
though he escaped, the little fellow was 
never happy again. He was always 
mourning for his child-companions and 
the wonderful joys he was sure they 
found in the land where the Piper led 
them. 

Alas for the people of Hamelin Town! 
When the children were gone beyond 
rescue, they came out of their bewitch- 
ment, and they sent couriers out over 
all the world, seeking the Piper, offer- 
ing him, 

**Wherever it was men’s lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart’s content, 

If he’d only return the way he went, 

And bring the children behind him.’’ 


But no Piper could be found, and when 
they saw it was usless to hope for. his 
return, they made many memorials of 
the lamentable affair. They called the 
street where the children danced away, 
the ‘‘ Pied Piper’s Street,’’ and they for- 
bade, under penalty of the law, the 
sound of a pipe or a tabor in this street. 
At the place of the tavern they erected 
a column which bore a record of the 
story, 


‘‘And on the great 
painted 

The same, to make the world acquainted 

How their children were stolen away, 

And there it stands to this very day.’’ 


And finally, they decreed that every | 
public document of the town should be 
dated from the day of the calamity, the 
day of the feast of St. John and St. 
Paul, 1284 A. D. 

It goes without saying, that ever after 
this event when the townsmen of Hame- 
lin made a promise, they kept it. 


church window 





Picture Study 
(Continued from page 32) 


important facts in one picture. We get 
the real theme of the story, that both 
rats and children gaily followed the Piper. 
Leave out the rats or omit the children 
and our story is but half told. 

How well Kaulbach has shown in one 
picture a story which occupies eleven 
printed pages! Many illustrious painters 
have departed from the literal facts of 
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Lack of Phosphates 
in the Human Body 


causes 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the 
bodily economy, always present, in 
normal health. Headaches, brain. 
fag, insomnia, nervousness, and gim. 
ilar symptoms indicate a probable 
depletion of the phosphates, Hors. 
ford’s Acid Phosphate supplies brain 
nerves and blood with phosphates jn 
a convenient form, readily asgimj. 
lated. It acts as a nerve nutrient 
stimulates the secretory glands, and 
increases mental and physical actiy. 
ity. Sufferers from nervous exhays. 
tion will find that 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates 
necessary to normal conditions 
Sold by Druggists. Send for free Booklet, 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
Providence, R. I. 














Learn Music 
At Home! 


Piano Organ Violin Cornet Cuitar 
Mandolin Harp ‘Cello Sight Singing 


Easy Lessons Free! 


No longer need the 
ability to play be shut 

out of your life, Just 
write us a postal today 
for our new Free Book, 
fresh from the printer, Let 
us tell you how you can easily, 
quickly, thoroughly learn to 
play your favorite musical ine 
Strument by note fn your own 
home, withoutateacher,by our 
New Improved Home Study 
Method, without paying @ 
cent for lessons! Different, 
easierthan privateteacherway 
‘ —no tiresome, dry exercises= 
a, no age 
oo music, no “*num yet 

@imple, wonderful, amazingly easy for even @ mere child, 


200,000 Pupils! 



















the text, as did Kaulbach. Perhaps the 
most famous example is Raphael’s 
‘‘Transfiguration,’’ the upper and lower 
parts.of which, as painted, did not hap- 


Since 1898 we have successfully taught over 200,000 people, from 
seven to seventy, i all parts of the world! Hundreds write— 
**Have learned more in one term in my home with your weekly 
lessons than in threeterms with pri vate teachers."* “Everything 
isso thorough and complete."* “‘The lessons are marvels ofsime 
plicity. My 11-yearold boy hasnothad the least troubletolearn,” 





pen on the same day. 
Again we turn to the picture. The 
Piper is moving out of the picture—and 
out of the city. A joyous scramble of | 
rats and children is starting -to follow. 
See how the figures make long, sweeping 
Jines which convey the sense of move- 
ment. Follow the lines of the children 
who are yet still, follow even the line of 
the immovable architecture, and you will 
soon be swinging merrily along after the 
Piper. And this is the big thing in the 
written story. The picture suggests that 
the whole city of young folk is in motion, 
and the swing and sweep of every living 
thing is focused toward the magnet, the 
Piper. Admirable! 

So far we have seen that the picture 
is wonderfully consistent with the story 
as a whole. Now let us examine the 
details to see how the artist has added 
interest through variety. The character- 
istics of the many small figures are del- 
icacy (rather than strength), roundness 
and movement. The characteristic of 
the surroundings are strength, a few big, 
straight-line masses, and immobility. 
Thus the actors in the picture are sep- 
arated from their background, and there 
is no confusion in idea. 

Like the garb of the Piper, the picture 
is spotted with lights against darks, and 
darks against lights. This makes a lively 
picture, quite in keeping with the story. 
We have spaces crowded with figures, 
and for a relief, a prominent vacant space 
where one can rest the eye before plung- 
ing into the throng above. Old people 
and young are here, one very old and 
one very young. Some are bareheaded, 
some wear scarfs, or hoods, or hats, and 
one wears a pail! Clothes of all kinds, 
and shoes and bare feet are seen. Asa 
whole the mass of followers is light in 
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value, and their leader, as a distinguish- 








Wonderful New Book Free! 


We wantto have one pupilin each locality at once to help adver 
tise our wonderful easy system of teaching music. For alimited 
time, we therefore offer our marvelous lessons free. Only charge 
is for postage and sheet music which averages 12% weekly. Be- 
ginners or advanced pupils. We have hundreds of pupils right 
herein New York, the musical centre of America, who prefer our 
Home Study method in place of best private teacher, Getallthe 

root, facts, letters from pupils, amazing free offer and fascinat- , 

ng New Book just issued, a// ree/ Write postaltoday. Address 

U.S. School of Music, Box 23, 225 Filth Avenue, New Yous 
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“until you get our catalog and offers, Write No 

BD CYCLE CO. DEPT, B-28, CHICAG 
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Reduce Your Girth 


Without Starving, Dragging, Sweating or Aerobaties 


LET US SEND YOU “‘ AUTO MASSEUR METHOD” 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL cc 


When you see your fat disappearing you 
will wish to purchase. Use it 40 days 
at our expense. Write to-day. 





14 West 87th Street 


Auto-Masseur Co. Dept. 11, New York City 





T h Five bright capable ladies to travel 
eac ers demonstrate, and sell dealers 5 ¥~ 
$50 per week 3 railroad fare paid. 


GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D- 
HOME & THEATRE 


ELECTRIC #0m:,,©, THEATRE LIGHTING PLANTS. 


ia mish Removers. 
Vibrators, Belts, Medical Batteries. Carriage, Bike, 








Auto and Some 
Lights, Catalog 3¢. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland,0: 
Ne ere concn 


EMS OF EVE 
ve. CLASS PINS SESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here ed 4 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling $i ee 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per a 
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Mandel prices are not high; 
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Choose your 
apparel from the 
center of style, 
by mail 


Particular women use our mail 
grvice to keep in touch with 
style. Apparel designed for 
the critical retail trade of State 








Street is distinctive. 
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ey 
note this new 
Fall petticoat of excellent sateen, stunning 
black and white stripe, with pink roses 
and green leaves, Deep flounce, scalloped, 


with plaited ruffles. Top has elastic band. 
Lengths, 36, 38, 40, 42 in. State size. 
No. XN1, _ Price, PUOOUNGs 560-5500. 05008 $1.00 











Throsgh Mandel’s ° Magazine, 
you may select: for fall and win- 
fer wear, the very things you 
would-admire and purchase if shopping 
personally, here, in fashion’s thorofare. | 
We guarantee fullest satisfaction or | 
money returned. 





“It came from 
Mandel $,on State St. %* | 


The Mandel label assures smart, mete 
ropolitan design and a grade of material and 
ish above average. There is satisfaction 
and economy in such clothes, 


Style book is ready 


Write for the new fall and winter style 
Stat With last-hour selections from our 
e Street establishment, famous for style. 
a furs, suits, dresses: things for under 
lene shoes—every dress need inctuded. 
= Shown in their actual colorings. Your 
by Is ready; free, by return mail. 


Please address Dept. N 


Mandel Brothers 


State Street, Chicago 





| Encyclopedia, a work in fifteen massive 


| 65 pounds, containing 9808 double column 
_ cyclopedia tells you about everything in 


| science, inventions, .politics, geography, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ing mark, is dark—consistent variety 
and consistent contrast. 

We ought to enjoy the fine drawing of 
the people and their background. Look 
at it carefully; see the variety in age,’ 
in facial expressions and in the attitudes. 
How well everything is modeled in light | 
and dark, and how successful is the effect | 
of distance! 

We see that Kaulbach disagrees with 
Whistler in that our picture does so well 
tell the story. It could not be called 
‘“*An Arrangement,’’ or ‘‘A Harmony’”’ 
or ‘‘A Nocturne.’’ It is‘*The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin;’’ no other title will do. We 
must also appreciate the fact that it is 
“an arrangement’’ of figures and aces- 
sories carefully chosen and perfectly 
placed to ‘‘appeal to the sense of eye, 
without confounding it with emotions 
entirely foreign to it.’’ 


SUGGESTIONS 


The foregoing summary may be. trans- 
lated by individual teachers into language 
suitable for their pupils. ‘he author has 
tried to put into as few words as possible 
what he believed the artist wanted people 
to see and enjoy in his picture. Sen- 
tences to suit the various grades may be 
taken from the foregoing summary for 
use in Picture Study Booklets, with a 
miniature copy of ‘‘The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,’’ pages of the small pictures 
being provided elsewhere in this issue. 

The picture of ‘‘The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,’’ on page 33, may be mounted 
on a mat to be hung on the school room 
wall for decoration or fora lesson. Or 
the picture may be framed by the manual 
training class. Ask a pupil to measure 
the picture and bring a piece of glass 
for it, then show how to passe partout a 
neat frame for it from black cambric 
or Dennison’s passe partout paper. 

Educators are advocating the use of 
picture masterpieces in puzzle form for 
children: Such a puzzle may easily be 
made from this large picture by pasting 
it on cardboard and cutting it into rec- 
tangles or triangles. These pieces may 
be put into a strong envelope upon which 
is pasted one of the miniature copies of 
the picture. 


What Abraham Lincoln Did 


No one ever had fewer opportunities 
of acquiring an education than Lincoln; 
yet no one could have made better use of 
his opportunities. In his youth he would 
walk miles to borrow a book from which 
he might glean a little knowledge. The 
lesson from such a life as Lincoln’s is 
that knowledge and mental training can 
be won under the most adverse circum- 
stances. What a treasure to Lincoln 
would have been the New Americanized 


royal octavo volumes 9% inches tall, 7 
inches wide, 15 inches thick, weighing 


pages and 1763 illustrations. This en- 


history, biography, literature, art, 
governments, law, medicine, religion. 
It is arranged alphabetically like a dic- 
tionary, so you can turn to any subject 
at a moment’s notice. A good encyclo- 
pedia is an absolute necessity to every 
| teacher. It’s a library initself. Things 
come up every day which you’d like to 
and this Encyclopedia will enable 
‘you to find out about them. You can 
| have this Encyclopedia—the entire 15 
volumes—sent for you to examine and 
look over for ten days. You’re under no 
obligations to keep it even then, and can 
return it to the publishers at their ex- 
pense. If you want to keep it—and you 
surely will after you have seen it~—you 
simply send the publishers $1 and pay 
the balance in small sums of only $2 each 
month for 22 months, until the special 
price of $45 is paid. It will cost you 
only 7 cents a day to buy this great 15- 
volume work. Read their advertisement 
on the back cover of this issue. Write 
your name and address on the coupon 
and mail it to the Western Newspaper 
Association, 140 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
lll., and you will promptly receive the fif- 
teen volumes for examination for ten days. 
Don’t lay Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans down till you have read their 
advertisement on the back cover, and 
then send them the coupon, now—right 
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Offer to 


Teachers 





“Twenty 
Lessons 






$1 00 Course Practically Given Away ! 


The study of Domestic Science completely revolutionized! The necessity of 
attending college now entirely eliminated, For the first time in history an authoritative, prac- 
tical course in omentic golence for every woman condensed into book form! And for the 

first time kn tactically a Pre colle ollege education in Domes- 
Do You Know| tic ‘Seances for only a few cents! course almost given 
—which fruits to choose} Way. The most liberal offer of its ae yet made—un offer of 
for ceoking?—what pur-} ©Special interest to teachers, 
serve! —what 


Now Every Teacher a 
Domestic Science Expert 


Yes, xo u too, can become as skilled, as efficient as real 
experts through this remarkable course— we nty Lessons in 
Domestic Science.” You, too, no matter what your present ability 
in cookery, can master ¢ tic kly and easily the scientitic methods 
of college graduates and experts. 

An authoritative text book for Domestic Science Teach- 
ers. Should be in the hands of every teacher, enabling them to 
become proficient in this branch of instruction, the importance of 
which is daily increasing. 





ar ae 
Bound in Cloth 
NOT 


soo cota Fx 
Authoritative — Advanced — Condensed 


A complete $100.00 college course in handy book form—a simplified, con- 
densed, home-study course for busy housewives. Do not misconstrue this course! It positively 
is not a mere pomeneet as you have often seen—not a cheap cook book. But a big, impressive 
volumefhandsomely and ey bound in cloth, as pages overflowing with new and proven 
practical ideas in cooking and mene eareny scientific facts heretofore taught only in Domes- 
tic Science colleges at great expenditure of time and labor—the very information you. must 
know to save time, work, worry, waste and money—to serve the choicest and safest foods, 


Worth a Fortune— You Need It! 


Housekeeping methods have changed! Science—Simplicity—Economy are the jdeas to- 
day. Every housewife must adopt the new methods, To learn them you need * nty Lessons in Domes- 
tic Science.’* No home or kitchen is compiste without this volume—no woman i at her best a bs bome, 
It’s written so that any onecan tand it and follow instructions. 


Edition Limited This special liberal offer will bring us thousands upon thou- 

quadoote requests. The cost to us is tremendous—t herefore, t he re edition. 

is limited. So rush the coupon and two nfo? Cala : 

RUSH COUPON SJrom two gues round cans of ¢ lume Bakin "Calumet Baking 

Hotes A se all the ot with, no ae which os ivers er Company 
the volume to you parce! charges paid at’s all you pay—send no 

the big wank of it—a complete 160.00 cou course in Domestic Science for almost Dept. i aiee ‘ilmore St., Chicage 
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t it. two cans now and gave time. Get the begi a pre. proved... oo at 
gush these to us before the edition is gone. This course is > nig sone in Domestic Se: tee: 
Calumet users exclusively—you ¢ cannot secure’ it otherwise, | 
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DANGERS 


Protect yourself iv hand- 
ling papers that may 
carry disease germs, 


MARSH 
Hygienic Rubber Finger Pads 


facilitate the handling of \paper money, cards or 
records, They prevent infection possible from the ase 
of the germ-laden sponge cup or moistening the fingers 
in the mouth, The corrugated rubber tip 


Grips The Paper—One Sheet at a Time 
At stationers and druggists, 10¢ a pad. If not at § | 


yours, send 10¢ for postage and packing and we will 
send you a set of two pads. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY, Providence, R. 1., U.S. A. 
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MOVI Nee PICTURE E PLAYS 


Short Stories.Poems, Etc. 


$10 to $300 Bach crrrretine. Cerresyontence 


course is NOT required. Start work atonce. Details FREE. 
jttes Publishing 


eo 390 Atlas Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


SODETHEL,a specialist’s remedy, 
permanently dries up Moles and 
other growths. Leaves no scar. 
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free booklet giving full MD 
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Every Day Plans 





For 
the Piqua, Ohio, 
books, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to supply such material as 
educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover, 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons bright, 
fresh and interesting. They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and which the 
teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, 
nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of allages. They tell how todo, 
what to do, and supply the material with which todo, 

A large part of the material is ‘ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, the authors 
have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study—Language and Literature—Stories of Industry 





Five Books Every Teacher Should Have 


9 e Prepared Especially for Teachers, by DR. LEVI SEELEY, Pro- 
‘ Seele § vestion 00 fessor of Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School,Trenton, 
. N.J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of 
“History of Education,” ‘Foundations of Education,” ““A New School Management,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of 
“Every Day Plans.” 

The title “Question Book” is in use on several publications, They area class of books of which teachers are con- 
tinually in need, and the demand is large and constant, Thereis a difference, however, in the books themselves, 
“Seeley’s’’ was produced in answer toa distinct demand for something new, fresh and complete. It was prepared 
on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers named above, and the large sale and countless 
commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN 
QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the great body of progressive teachers, 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 





English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 

Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School M t Suggesti or the 
Grammar Seoutiier Methods of Teaching Study of Events 


The Above Topics Are Treated: C. FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating | 


methods of studying and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book 
and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. » By Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. rid THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions, 
Seeley’s Question Book should bein the handsof every progressive teacher. ~ 
It is invaluable for class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 
Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed ona fine grade of laid 
paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. PRICE $1.00. 


Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of 
Public Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of handsome plan 
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They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 
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and History—Biographies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and 
Memory Gems — Stories — Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard 
Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 


The Most Attractive and { Vol.I ..Autumn Plans . Set Complete,3 Vol- 
Useful Set of Books ever ~ Vol. Il ..Winter Plans rice umes in Limp Cloth 
Published for Teachers / Vol. III..Spring Plans Covers $1.00, 

















9 | Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The con- 
e ear § Nl e alnmen § tents of this book are arranged under complete programs 
for different grades, appropriate to the month or for var- 
ious Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the book provides a vast 
amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrangement is based on various complete programs, 
the material can be used in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired. 
raded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced programs and 
material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the book equally helpful to teachers of all grades. 
he Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred 
selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved selections 
should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, A large 
number of selections appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are protected by copyright and could 
be used only by consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little else in this 
line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for any occasion. 

The Year’s Entertai ts is plete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 5!x8'4 inches) 
well bound in silk cloth. PRICE $ 
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.Dramatic Play, 


Practical Selections 


Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading lessons, and ideas 
for number and busy-work cards. 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
pages of the “best pieces to speak” ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 
undred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as follows: 
School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, 
Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Da 
Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The U 
y Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Phys- 


“- 

, , 1 . . ‘ ae der now and pay 

‘ Y l 

with Normal Instructer Primary Plans, 1 Yr. 2.00 | November 18th if 
sss 66 3.60 more convenient. 


Teachers may or- 


. 








Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON of the Editorial Staff of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, 
every branch of study being represented. 


The Teacher and the 
The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature 
Drawing, Rea — 
se o 


Work 











ical Exercises, Seat Work that has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in ineretare,, ritten and Oral 





in Language, Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Materia] for En- 
tertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces for Friday After- 
noon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

Nearly one hundred thousand teachers are oe PRACTICAL SELEC- 
TIONS in their daily work. It is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a 
book to which any teacher may go at any time and find help and encourage- 
ment on almost any phase of school work. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book pa 


r and bound in 
silk cloth. 


RICE 65 cents. 


The School Year FAxon:. compuse ci “Practieat Selec: 


tions.” This book for teachers is arranged 


of the most helpful, practical articles relating to this topic make up this division 


about desirable results from the forming of such a bond, 





tests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 


it is equally available for any other time, 





on anew and most helpful plan, The text is divided into ten sections, each representing one month of the school 
year, each section being devoted to a certain topic selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards 
of elementary education. Thus “Home” is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens 


; This chapter aims to define theim- 
portance of co-operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help i 


The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Con- 
Some entertaining features are provided at the close of a numberof chapters, and the many illustrations are 


valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the common branches, 
Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a particular month, 


the teacher to bring 














F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - - 


256 pages. Printed on fine egg shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Either of the above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Yr. 1.60 
Combination Both 66 O66 “ “ce “ce “ as “ec y 6 6 «66 1.95 | Cash or 
Offers {| ‘Extra Special Offers for Books Only —_ Credit as 
pe-Every teacher | BOth "anaSenoot veer” With any 1 of above $1.00 books $1.34 | Offered 
should have all 66 66 * “ 2 ” a - on 1 94 Above 





these books. 


All five of the books listed on this page - - - 


2.04 














DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Joy and Dignity of Servic. 
(Continued from page 13) 


the planting of little seeds along the 
friendly way! 

Wherever a leader has truly heard the 
call of the country and has answered jt 
the thrill of new life has come. By 
many have as yet not heard it. And 80 
in many country places the people are 
waiting for they know not what ~4 
something which you have to give, 
something which will help them to work 
and to play, and to serve and Worship 
for the joy there is in life. 

We need today country schools that are 
a part of the lives of the people; wak. 
ing boys and girls to the opportunities 
around them in the country; teaching 
them the great truths that make all reg] 
education, in terms of everyday lives, 


Hiawatha’s Childhood 
(Continued from page 22 
LESSON XXIII 


Spell the words in Lesson XX and 
learn: 


candle eyelids 
LESSON XXIV 
Learn ‘‘The Fire-fly’’ song in the 


**Hiawatha Primer.’’ 


LESSON XXV 


Put these pictures on the board: 
‘*Saw the Moon Rise from the Water,” 
The Sky at Midnight. 


Teaching Writing 
(Continued from page 84) 
and then put together and you have, “0, 
see me.’’ 

By this time your class period can be 
divided into three parts: (1) movement 
drill as areview. (2) Review of letter 
or word. (3) New letter and short word, 

Raise the ‘‘up, loop, up’’ and you hate 
‘**];’’ show the difference between ‘‘e” 
and ‘‘l.’’? Explain each new letter so 
carefully that there will be a clear men- 
tal picture of it in the child’s mind 
Make it plain to him where he begins 
and ends the motion of the first stroke; 
decide on a count and let him count for 
you, then make it in the air and finally 
transfer it to the board. Review the 
‘4’? and then show how the ‘‘t’’ differs 
from this letter. For the ‘‘t’’ count 
‘‘up, back, up;’’ point out the retraced 
top, the point on the top, the neat cross, 
Then try the word ‘*let.*’ Call ‘‘1’’ the 
big loop, and ‘‘e’’ the little loop. Now 
try the sentence ‘‘O, let me see.” 

Have your lesson planned carefully; 
after the first few times you will know 
just about how much can be accomplished 
in a period. If you can combine your 
letters learned in phonics and reading 
with your writing classes you will gain 
time. Don’t be in a hurry for seat work 
in writing. (The next article will dis- 
cuss this.) Don’t let your little people 
use pencils for busy work. 


How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


(Continued from page 35) 


the foliage added. A and B show the 
same arrangement on a larger scale. 
When ready, take the class to the tree 
and place them at such a distance away 
that the small details, such as the little 
limbs and the leaves, do not show and 
the tree itself stands out as a unit. | 
See that each pupil has a soft pencil 
with a blunt point. Avoid fine lines 
Make a perspective drawing of the tree 
similar to Fig. 2. Draw a light horizon 
line similar to H L, and place the crown 
or foliage part of the tree above this line 
and the trunk below it; then, by making 
large and small trees, the perspective 
is represented automatically. Figs. 3a 
4 represent the same landscape, the only 
differenée being the addition of trees. 
The elm tree in Fig. 5 is a black 
drawing. ‘I'he crown is made with the 
side of short pieces of crayon, and the 
trunk and limbs with the end. In Fig. 6 
there is an oak tree represented in this 
way, and at the left are several poplar 
trees drawn in perspective. Observe 
that the poplar tree requires a vertical 
stroke. 

NOTE:—Teachers wishing information addi 
tional to that given in this series of drawing ler 
sous will find it in a Correspondence bree | 


Address the author, D. R. Augsburg, Director 
Drawing, State Normal School, Sau Francisco, 
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Present Methods of Teaching Pri- 
; mary Reading 
(Continued from pige 17) 


i an previous warning the teach- 
mgood the following words toa 
little six-year-old Norwegian boy, who 
had been in school only one hundred fifty- 
five days: convention, intervention, 
gybtraction, extraction, multiplication, 

shopper, apple blossom, butterfly, 
congratulation, addition. The surprise 
of all can be imagined when he spelled 
every word correctly. This boy, I may 
say, was one of our better spellers but 


‘ not the best. 


By the end of the first three months 
the first grade pupils had mastered for 
reading purpose more than one thousand 
words, and by the end of the first year 
they could write from dictation more 
than six hundred words; while at the 
end of the second year they could read 
with pleasure and understanding many 
books that are usually not read until the 
fifth, sixth or even the seventh year, 
and they could spell almost any word 
that was not an exception to the rules 

spelling. 
ie results are due to the nature of 
the equipment with which the teacher 
using the Story Method is provided. In 
the Lewis Story Method Manual the au- 
thor has planned for the first eight weeks 
of school twenty units otf work (really 
play-work) involving accurate ear and 
eye training, the development of the 
vocal organs, and the building of more 
than eight hundred phonic combinations. 
This work has been so carefully system- 
atized that just one phonic fact is given 
at a time and this is presented in perfect 
harmony with the laws of apperception. 
So definite also are the steps in working 
out the problems involved, that many 
children soon become able to act as pupil 
teachers and render efficient help in 
bringing up to grade the pupils who enter 
late, or who for other reasons may be 
retarded. 

Through this careful planning much 
time is saved,for nothing is taught 
and then allowed to be forgotten. In 
each unit some one essential fact is 
taught and each day thereafter it is re- 
viewed or used in the advanced work. 
But the progress of the child must de- 
pend largely upon the spirit with which 
he works. Hence the Lewis Story Meth- 
od seeks to make the child happy and 
contented, and to keep him so from the 
moment he enters school until the end. 
Through story and play his attention is 
secured, and all work is done because it 
isa real pleasure to him. The teacher’s 
equipment is made to secure and to hold 
his attention. The Manual contains 
thirty-three full page illustrations which 
are of inestimable value in presenting 
the work, In addition to this the Story 
Primer and many of the phonic cards are 
attractively illustrated. In fact every 
thing has been so planned that the mo- 
ment the child is given the first story 
about the five happy little fairies, or the 
busy dwarfs, he is always eager for the 
next story. This eagerness to hear the 
next story takes all the worry out of dis- 
cipline, and guarantees the success and 
the continued happiness of both children 
and teacher, 
prOTe: Teachers and mothers wishing full in- 

Ormation about the Lewis Story Method may 
getthesame free by addressing the author, G. 
W. Lewis, 4707 St. Lawrence Ave,, Chicago, Il. 





Seven Reasons Why Parent- 
Teacher Associations are Desir- 
able School Auxiliaries 


1, They establish right relation be- 
tween parent and teacher, changing crit- 
icism to cooperaion; 

» Teach to each some vital truth 
Which both should know; 
‘ Form the right kind of publie opin- 
lon and raise the standard of home life; 
“a ut down discipline, reduce friction 
double the educational efficiency of 
the shoo! ; 
x [take the pupil more receptive, the 
sg er more sympathetic, the parent 
ore appreciative ; 
the Make of the home and schol life of 
ild a unity; 
e ° more school conditions, increase 
itation eer ats and reform school san- 
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[READING] Three Years Work in One by the [SPELLING] 
Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 
Let the FAIRIES and DWARFS Do Your Work 











Through Story, Song and Play they will bring HAPPINESS and SUCCESS 
to YOU as they have to thousands of delighted teachers and mothers. 
The Master Teachers in all ages have taught through Story. 
The Story Method will make your children happy and keep them 


happy. It will solve all your problems in reading and spelling and in 
discipline, tardiness and absence. 


M. SCHWALMEYER, State College ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of 
for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. Practice, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“Your manual is wonderful. I think the “The best results I have ever seen in primary 
book the most concise and yet complete com- reading and spelling were secured by following 
pendium of reading that I have seen, for all this method, I heartily recommend it as the 
classes, irrespective of grades,” most scientific and interesting method T know,” 


MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 


“T have never seen a method that I enjoy 
teaching asI do this, There is an inspiration 
in each lesson, and the children dearly love the 
five little fairies and the dwarfs.” 


We give thorough instruction in the Story Method and furnish complete equipment for 
the use of teachers and mothers). INFORMATION FREE, Address 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


See article “Present Methods of Teaching Primary Reading” on page 17 of this number 





















Special to Teachers 


Repeated From January 


VERY Teacher in America should take advantage of this Supreme Opportunity to get a 
Genuine Underwood Typewriter at Less Than 2 Manufacturer’s Prices. Remember, you 
need not buy at once, but rent an Underwood, then if you decide to purchase it the rental 

you have paid will be applied on purchase price. 


Let Us Send You a Genuine Underwood 
Typewriter on 10 Days’ Free Trial 


Make Extra Money—Easy Work 


An Underwood Tpewriter will serve the dual purpose of 
making your schol work easier while at the same time, 
opening an avenue to Extra Money. You can make 10c 
to 20c @ page typing manuscript for others. We also might point 

out thas never has there been such a demand for scholariy ar- 
ticles, short stories and photoplay scenarios as there is today, 


If you are not thoroughly pleased with it, send it 
back at our expense—in no way will you be obligated. 

























Thousands of Teachers 


are now using Underwoods that they rented 
or bought from us, Because of the grow- pallid avavah 
ing demand for Underwoods among edu- - 
cators we repeat Our extraordinary offer = Se SOND 
in the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. This SY A= ae Wr a = ih 
advertisement appears in no other publication— Saar, . a Wid f 
it is for teachers solely. 
Write us today for descriptive literature and a full ex- 
planation of our Special Offer to Teachers. Don’t Jet 
this opportunity pass by without learning more about it. 
All information sent by mail—no solicitors, Address 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


[Est. 1892] 487 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MPORIUM 


ie ie 6 
°. oe 


This Teacher Saw Our Special Offer in January 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
Adell, Wis., Jan. 3rd, 1916 
Typewriter Emporium, Chicago, wae 
Gentlemen:--[ have now used one of your No, 6 Underwood 
machines for about four montha and have found it satisfactory in 
every way. Having noticed your advertisement in the **Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans’’ urging 
your offer, thought I would write and tell you of my experiences, 
am a country school teacher and have made almost daily use of 
one of your machines. It is almost invaluable when used in connec. 
tion with carbon paper for making duplicate eqpies of outlines, 
songs, ete, In fact, he ingenious teacher will fine 
for the modern typewriter. 
»rson of average intelligence can, if they so desire, 
thoroughly master the touch system of typewriting by simply 
following the instructions found in any good touch typewrlte 


aree 


UNdERwaay 
ee 
OG? ah wir ax , 

a ar BH aah ae ST RR eh 


PO ath ese: oh, | 
y so doing they will save themsaclves ¢ A : al oar Yo & of 


he nse incurred by attendi t° AN Pa tee 
“avy, expense curred by attending some commercia cs ‘en  # ‘J _ | j \ vw! / 
yeh / PEP a PE cae tees ay | 
Wish you would kindly furnish me § price list of | \ ‘ it - oP we, 
I, | | ) 


; : r =n / 
your typewriter ribbons by return mail, ae TY ee | : a es / 
Thanking you for the excellent machine you nent . WII | ae , 

F Sa 


me, and hoping that many teachers will take «ac 
vantage of your liberal offer, Lam 
Your satisfied customer 
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scores of usew 
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By Trial 
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N°4 J Instruction Book 

















(Signed) Mr, B,C, Curtiss UNnoeR woop « mer : ey 

| = Se NDARD TYPEWRITER Nog Free With Every 
——— | a J Machine 

{| SEX OLOGY! | SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 
“aan EACHERS who are desirous of presenting their 
feel eos aan Sta fe pupils with some appropriate but inexpensive gift at 
Meeniedee a ether Snes inpert o His Soa Christmastime or close of school will be interested in see- 
annie ing the new styles which we are offering this season, and 
4 ea Young Woman Should Have. R f : : ; ; 

hore 6 tony ae Seen which will be fully described and illustrated in the October 
eaten” Miovledge a Mother Shoal input ter Deh e number of this magizine. 

4 $2.00 postpaid Medical Ranetetge vd ore ye > / 

sents on Ser ahead rere F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 










































ae cnet *G~ ~— Would you know how to teach to-day’s 
— vital subject? Would you place yourself in g 

position of influence and authority as a teacher of Agri 
culture? Or, if you are now teaching Agriculture in a smal] 
way, would you enlarge your ability and teach the subject 
with greater assurance, satisfaction and success? Would you 
place yourself in line for a better position and greater useful 


ness in the future? -If this is your desire, you should be one 
of the first One Thousand to join our AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS STUDY CLUB. 


Club members receive instruction on how to teach Agri- TWENTY-SEVEN HUNDRED TEACHERS have inquired 
culture successfully in the rural and grade schools, in thirty for a course of this kind during the past year. Members say: 

4 lessons, or lectures, either written by, or under the direc- “1 am highly pleased with Lesson 1.” JOHN W. DAVIS, Stratford, Okla. 

ips tion of, one of the “I have taught Agriculture for two 


’ [ 1 years, but have not been able to put 

country s most success- (dq el it before my pupils in an interesting 

ful Agriculture teachers, [] way, so I am taking this course. Itis 

‘ certainly fine. I like the classified ref. 

LESTER S. IVINS, ten years erences part of it especially, as with 

: : so many books and bulletins on the 

teacher of Agriculture oS market, it is very hard to decide which 

leading university, author of are best for our library.” MABEL 
many text-books and govern- LOOK, Peoria, Ill. 

; ; " aenrag ; 
ment bulletins on Agricultural Am satisfied in every way with the 
teaching, These lessons give 
a wealth of material on suc- 
cessful ways of teaching the 








— 


JOIN OUR 


AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS 
STUDY CLUB 


and Learn How to Do This Popular 
and Important Work 


course of study.” ELEANORV. 
RAYNE, Abita Springs, La, 


“Tl have received the first five lessons. 
Have studied two of them and like 
them. I know the study will bea 

















almost countless subject’ relat- 50 PER CENT. OFF TO FIRST 1,000 MEMBERS i benefit.” ARDIS L. HOOTMAN, 
» ; E Hicksville, Ohio. 
ne - Agriculture. Home, = Fh “I am well satisfied with the course.” 





Clothing, Foods, Grains, MARTHA BECK, Waseca, Minn. 


Plants, Model Farms, Minerals, Weather, Trees, Tools, Recreation 
Studies, School Exhibits, Plant Diseases, Sanitation, Excursions, 
Gardens, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, Poultry, Germination Tests, Corn 
Records,—are only a small part of the subjects given in this course. 


Members are required to answer test questions on sheets furnished 
for the purpose, which answers are criticised and reviewed by us, also 
graded and record kept. Outlines for blackboard work, exercises 
and experiments, Inquiry Sheets for special information and lists of 
authoritative publications for supplementary reading are furnished. 


“I think that every teacher should take some such a course if they expect to teach 
Agriculture in the rural schools.” A. B. SHOCK, Pullman, W. Va. 


“Am much pleased with the course and will take pleasure in recommending it to 


others.” MAUDE R. GILLETT, Mansfield, Pa. 


The price of this work has been $15. But to the first 13000 membets to 
enroll in the club now forming—we will charge the difference to the 
advertising you will do for us—we offer a special discount of 50 pet cent. 
In other words, you receive the full work of the course complete, withall 
privileges mentioned in coupon below, for $7.50—and you don’t have 
to pay the $7.50 until you have examined the lessons. — Ry 


HERE IS THE WAY TO JOIN THE CLUB: Pin a dollar bill (a check or money order for same amount will do) to the 
coupon below and send it to us. We will immediately send you ten or more lessons. Look them over and see if they 
answer your needs, After ten days we will bill you for $6.50, which amount may be paid any time within two months from < 
date lessons are sent. Balance of lessons will be sent at convenient intervals, If the lessons are not what you want, return | 


them to us and your $1.00, less postage, will be returned immediately. The publishers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- = ie i 
PRIMARY PLANS guarantee this agreement. Don’t put the matter off. & ov’ <yiene 
etna oy 












It may be the best thing of the year wasted. Only by filling out the coupon 
to-day—-NOW—may you be sure of membership at the special half-price. 





Send in application now, even though you are not able to start the club \M 
work until later. No use to write for further particulars. If interested, oN 


fill out coupon and receive the lessons. 


AGRICULTURAL TEACHERS STUDY CLUB 


e ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Avy} 


, 7} eo hig, ET g ee cD) € ’ 
GRE BBD BPEL FNPRLS 





MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


Agr. Teachers Study Club, Rochester, N. Y.—I inclose $1.00 as initial pay- 
ment of $7.50 as membership fee in The Agricultural Teachers Study Club. 
It is agreed that my membership entitles me 30 lessons in Agriculture and 
Methods of Teaching Agriculture with personal review of my 
other services as advertised in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
PLANS. I reserve the right to return the lessons after examining them 
and have the $1.00 returned to me, less postage on lessons. 


Name 
Address 
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Our program, as we said before we be- 
gan to make it, is a somewhat compli- 
cated affair. But a persistent effort to 
reduce its component parts to order, to 
remove conflicts, and to have on paper a 
definite plan for each child’s time 
throughout the day will be repaid by a 
serenity in the schoolroom such as you 
cannot otherwise know. 
eS The fourth of our questions remains, 
‘Having made it, what shall we do with 
it?”’ First of all, make a careful copy 
and place it in a convenient spot for fre- 
quent reference. Don’t try to carry all 
the details of work for six or eight grades 
in your mind. Next, have all the chil- 
dren above the third grade copy the part 
of the program which outlines their own 
work, and consult it whenever they are 
in doubt as to what comes next. This 
helps to fix responsibility. Do not give 
up your blackboard to the program. You 
need it more for other things. 

And last of all, when these things are 
done, and your program is finished—just 
use it, I do not mean that your program 
should become a sort of fetich, or that it 
must always be your first consideration. 
Use it as the engineer uses his schedule, 
as the easiest, safest and best way of 
getting where he is expected to get, with 
the least loss of time and the least pos- 
sibility of accident. 

The teacher’s life is at best trying, 
and often thankless. ‘l'hat she may ren- 
der real service, she must have a high 
ideal, and yet, when she has put forth 
her best effort, she must learn to be con- 
tent.—Adapted by the author from a 
more lengthy treatment. 


Making a Program for a Rural 
, School 
(Continued from page 42) 


jdation most safely are reading, 
aoe, spelling and English. What is 
for third grade reading is probably 

for fourth. Unite these classes for 
oral reading, and assign silent reading 
which shall suit the needs of the individ- 
yal. The union of spelling classes has 
already been discussed. Language les- 
sons, especially among rural children, 
should be made up largely of much prac- 
tice in the use of correct forms of speech, 
and can be given to two or more grades 
at once, not only as a convenience but 
often with real advantage. 

When you have reduced the number of 
recitations as much as you find it possi- 
ble, work out again the average time for 
a class.) Then, since some subjects are 
more important than others, and some by 
their nature demand more time, add to 
or take from this average time as seems 
best—that is, perhaps, you will decide to 
take five minutes less than the average 
for one subject, using the extra five 
minutes to increase the time for another. 

We must next determine the order in 
which things shall be done. It seems 
wise to attack the most difficult sub- 
ject when the mind is freshest, therefore 
arithmetic must come early in the morn- 
ing session. Seeking variety, spelling 
may follow, the break from mathemati- 
cal thinking being decided and therefore 
restful. If possible, arithmetic and spell- 
ing, if you decide on spelling as a sec- 
ond, should be completed for all the 
classes by recess time. Do not neglect 
the recess. It is a hygienic necessity 
and it rightfully belongs to the child. 
There is but one reason for depriving 
him of it,—abuse of the recess privilege. 

Avoid a penmanship lesson, or any 
written work, immediately after recess. 
The children’s nerves—if the children 
have been properly active during the 
time out-of-doors—are shaky. Good 
written work cannot be obtained at this 
time. Also, now that they are refreshed, 
the children are ready for some subject 
that demands close attention and exer- 
cise of thought. For the last period in 
the morning, try to take a subject which 
demands less mental effort. This is a 
good time for the writing lesson. 

Inthe afternoon, a three to five minute 
general exercise puts the school into a 
“judicial frame of mind.’’ Read to the 
children, or teach them some poem—not 
arhyme but a bit of poetry. Make the 
time a pleasant one, and spend it on some 
of the real things of literature. 

You should now plan to dispose of the 
most difficult subjects left. Save the 
reading, except for the primary children, 
for the last part of the day. 

It remains to provide for the children 
during their study periods, when other 


Practical Agriculture 
(Continued from page 46) 


With this object in view, they will not 
lose interest and give up the gardens. 
Carrots, beets, tomatoes, peas and beans 
will be good to raise because they are 
easy to can, keep well, and look very 
attractive when properly canned. 


BIRDS 


Classify birds according to the out- 
line given. On the chart mount pictures 
of two or three birds from each class; 
types of bird houses; feeding counters 
and shelters, nests and any interesting 
bird pictures that can be found. 

In studying the value of birds to 
farmers, we observed: the birds of our 
own locality as closely as possible and 
made many interesting discoveries about 
their food habits. We looked up the 
Wisconsin bird laws and joined the ** Lib- 
erty Bell Bird Club.”’ 

Tell your pupils about the ‘‘ Ford Bird 
Sanctuary’’ in Detroit. The idea of start- 
ing a small ‘‘bird sanctuary’’ of their 
own will appeal to pupils. 


FORESTRY 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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Teachers—tThis Beautiful Flag FREE 


minds of every school boy and fgirl, 


American patriotism should be instilled in the 
Old Glory 


ould grace the walls of every schoolroom, Have 











classes are reciting. Seat work is some- 
times planned with less care than recita- 
tion periods. This we need adduce no 
facts to prove a mistake. No grammar 
school child is capable of planning his 


We illustrated our chart on Forestry 
with pictures of trees found in our local- 
ity. We showed the value of trees; ef- 
fect on climate; control of water supply ; 
best kinds of trees for shade and orna- 


Only Thirty 
Buttons 






Three Hundred Books at 5¢ Eac 


own study time. ; Its disposal must fol- 
low the plan of the teacher. Work as- 
signed to follow the class recitation in 
the subject is usually better done than 
work designed to prepare for the recita- 
tion immediately following. It is not 
wise to arrange: ‘‘Study spelling; write 
spelling; study language; recite lan- 
guage,’ etc. I should recommend spell- 
ing study in the afternoon, with your 
test work the next morning. The ge- 
ography lesson may be followed by ge- 
ography study, preparing for the next 
day’s work. As far as possible, assign 
definite work to be done—not simply, 

Study tomorrow’s geography.”’ Vague 
orders engender loose interpretation and 
an evasion of responsibility. When you 
plan a lesson, plan also the seat work to 
follow. You will thus avoid delay and 
ensure logical dependence of one lesson 
on the other. 


ment; when and how to plant, and the 
‘‘big trees’’ of California. : 

The boys may colleet specimens of dif- 
ferent kinds of woods and exchange with 
other schools of different states. The 
girls will enjoy making collections of 
mounted and pressed leaves for the Fair. 
hey must have twenty-five kinds, and 
they will be able to get many more. 
There is splendid material in Arbor Day 
Manuals for this topic. 

GOOD ROADS 


Illustrate the good roads chart with 
pictures of different kinds of roads— 
dirt, crushed stone, gravel and macadam. 
Show the many advantages of good roads 
to a community—to your community. 
Show the split-log drag—its construction 
and value. Pictures of good and bad 
roads are easy to find, and the farm 
papers are full of helps on this topic. 








Fully 
Three 
Hundred 


Titles are given in list of the Instructor Literature Series. All of these books are 
either selected or prepared for school use. They furnish the finest assortment of 
upplementary Reading for all Grades. Tried in thousands of schools and con- 
stantly growing in favor. Every school needs books of this sort. They are 
ly useful in the well equipped graded school of the city or the ye 

ol of the rural district. They enrich the course of study and see Pag e 
Pupil’s interest and advancement. 200 of the 300 titles are also supplied in limp 
at 10c per copy. See full graded list on page 78. 
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Talk this over with your pupils. Start the school year 
right by interesting them immediately. An Old Glory 
class helps to instill a patriotic spirit and an honor of 7 





U.S, flag made of finest bunting with the 48 stars 


flags retail everywhere at $4 and $5 respectively. 


We will send you 30 Emblematie Flag Buttons which 
your pupils will enjoy wearing. The children gladly sell 
them for 10¢ each, Send us the proceeds specifying which 


flag you want—the silk or the large bunting flag; it will 
be sent immediately, prepaid, 
country have taken advantage of our offer and endorse 
our plan, 
are always delighted to dispose of the buttons or have 
them for their own, 


you done your full duty to America’s potential 
good citizens by placing this beautiful emblem of 
American liberty in your schoolroom ? 


You have the choice of two flags—a heavy silk 
flag 42x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff 
with gilded spear head ; or a big 5x8 feet standard 


»wed on both sides, guaranteed not to fade. These 
Here is Our Successful Plan 


Teachers all over the 


You are not out one penny and the children 


THE JEFFERIS CO. 


01-5 Meridian St., Anderson, Indiana 











the glorious flag—it makes better boys and girls. 
e TEACHERS send | 
TO-DAY for our | 


EXTRA. MONE © — Agents’ Proposition. 


Distinctive Raincoats for Discriminating Men and 
Women sold only through agents, Custom Made: 
Guaranteed. Easy to sell, Get our samples and 
prices, They tell the story, Big Commissions. 


Honest Values, , BROOKLINE CO., Springfield, Mass. 





Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof, Hayes, A. M., M. D., late of Woman’s 

Medical College, Chieago College of Pharmacy, ete. Tella 

gpose and cure of superfluous hair and facial dishgurements. 
on-technical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matter. 


Dept. 9 RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R, I. 











NO JOKE TO BE DEAF |, 


—Every Deat Person KnowsThat. 

I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 | 
years with these Artifi- | 
cial Ear Drums, I wear | 
| 


















7them day and_ night, 
They are perfectly com- 
j fortable- No one sees 
them, riteme and I 
w tell you a true story, how Medicated tar Drum 
I got deaf and how I make Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 


GEO. P.WAY, Artificial EarDrum Co. (Iac.) 


100 invitations or announcements 

e ngs with two sets of envelopes, for 
Professional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for We. 

P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 


$3.00. 50 for $2.25, 2 for $1.50, 
Car Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 16 cents. 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 











13 Adelaide St., Detrolt, Mich. 


p——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
Visiting—100 for 0 cents. 50 for 35 centa- 

Write your copy plainly and mall to us with 
FP. A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, N. Y. 














‘ Hair and Beauty Books 
. These books contain latest, = 
Write! approved hints on Care of i 
the Hair, Face, Neck and Arms, and de j 
scribe New Free Course of Beauty 
essons, Show COMPLETE 
f OF TOILET ARTICLES and LA‘ 
j EST’ Ty LESIN HAIR DRESSING. 
ad Lists Newest ¢ tions in Curls, 
J Switches, ‘Transformations, Wigs, 
7 JS \ladies'and Men's) etc. ,atlow prices, 
- HAIR ON APPROVAL 
a No Pay Unless Satisfied 
These special Triplet Switches are of superior 
quatity permanently wavy human hair. 
20 in. 2'4 02. $1.97 24 in. 2°4 o7. $3.97 
22 im. 249 on. $2.97 28 in, 3'., 02. $5.97 
All-around Transformation, Natural Curly, 
Specially Priced $4.97. 
Send long sample of hair with order. . 
Jon’t fail to get both o 
Women S tees Pi Geko ct oncesl 
Worth weight in gold to you, j 
Paris fashion Co., Dep. 199, 199 N. Wabash Ave., | 
F argest Mail Order Hair 
Chnvago, Mt, M canta in the World, 


@ AIH 


WE WILL PAY YOU $120.00 


60 days or less. 




























for congenial work in your own community. 
Man or woman, No capital required. 
promotion, Spare time may be used. Full particulars free. 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS, 425 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LADIES MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME, $10 per 100; no can- 

ZF vissing required, Send slamped-addressed 


envelopesfor particulars. Lurcka Co. Dept. 22 halamazoo, Mich, 


ORATIONS, 


Oricginalaccurate writings 
thatring troe, bive hundred 


EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 








Addresses, Special Papers, Fs- 
says, Debates, ete., prepared 
for individual requirements, 
for all events. The kind 
words, 





Opportunity for | 


one dollar. | 


113 fast 129 St., New York | old. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Young Performer on the Irish 
Harp 


Claudia Marguerite Race, a seven year 
old girl of Syracuse, N. Y., is. giving 
musical performances before schools, 
clubs, and other audiences. Her instru- 
ment is a Baby Jrish Harp, and her per- 
formances are used to illustrate educa- 
tional lectures given by Mrs. Isa Maud 
Islen. Mrs. Islen’s subjects are ‘‘The 
Musical Education of the Child,’’ and 
“The Psychological Effect of Music.”’ 
She was formerly associated with Thomas 
A. Edison’s musical educational work, 
but for the past few months has been 


' connected with Melville A. Clark, the 


| 
| 


noted harpist, who has re-designed and 
re-created the Irish harp, and is inter- 
esting the masses in its adaptability for 
musical expression. Mrs. Islen believes 
the harp is an easy instrument to Jearn 
to play. She says it was the first instru- 
ment used to produce musical sounds. 
For its antiquity, she refers to Genesis, 
where it says: ‘‘And his brother’s name 
was Jubal: he was the father of all such 
as handle the harp.’’ But to say nothing 
of its antiquity and interesting history, 
we are more interested in the young 
girl’s experience with the ‘modern in- 
strument. Little Claudia first touched 
the harp when she was about five years 
At the age of six she was given 


lessons, but was never urged to practice, 
as her parents wanted her to love the 
instrument and not regard it as a task. 
At the age of seven she has appeared 
publicly, on one occasion before ten 
thousand people in the Billy Sunday 
tabernacle at Syracuse. In playing be- 
tore schools, she accompanied hundreds 
of children in singing, an art which taxes 
many an experienced accompanist, but 
proves that the confidence developed by 
the early study of music is beneficial. 
A most important part in the work of 
the school is to cultivate an appreciation 
of the best in music. The child will learn 
some sort of music and it should be the 
‘*worth-while’’ kind. Perhaps the Irish 
harp, as developed by Mr. Clark and ex- 
emplified by Mrs. Islen and her youthful 
performer, may have a considerable part 
in this. 


If there is anything that is essential 
to the moral health and strength of a 
boy or girl, it is to plant deep in the 
consciousness the fact that this is an 
ordered world; that a man reaps that 
which he sows; that he secures the re- 
wards for which he is willing to make 
the effort, and gains the prizes for which 
he is willing to pay the price in labor, 
self-denial and strength.—Hamilton 





Wright Mabie. 
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My Facial Beauty 
Exercises 


Will make you look younger and 
more beautiful than all the external 
treatments you might usc for a life- 
time. No massage, electricity, vi- 
bration, astringents, plasters, 
straps, filling or surgery, nothing 
artificial— Just Nature’s Way. 
Results come soon and are per- 
manent. My system makes mud- 
dy, sallow skins clear, and the 
a as fresh as in girl- 
hood; firms the flesh, and never 
fails to lift drooping and sagging 
facial muscles, removing the 
wrinkles they cause. The too 
thin face and neck are rounded 
out and hollows filled in. No one Y 
too old or too young to benefit. ¥ 
My system makes double chins disapX 
pear quickly and it leaves the flesh firm of 
after the superfluous fat is worked awayNogeY 
No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facia) 
Exercise willfreshen your complexion and giveit a 
most exquisite coloring for a whole evenin, 
Write today for my FREE New Booklet, 
If you wilt tell me what improvement you would li 
I ify write you more helpfully. Your’ letter will 
held in strictest confidence. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, 


Suite G9, Garland Bldg. Chi 
| he First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercigs | 
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FRIENDSHIP LINK RING--- OMY 


Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold 
Beaded or Plain Designs, 3 Initials 

ING ED FREE, to introduce 

our Bracelet Link } 


size today. FRIENDSHIP JEWE 
z mss Chambers St., Dept. Pie oa 
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Popular and Inexpensive 


“LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING’? 
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OwHL SHED by | 
F. A. Owen Pubkshing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y | 








the complete list of contents: 


The Blue Bookof Favorite Songs 


Is a new, revised and enlarged edition of Fav- 
orite Songs. ‘Thirty-one sonys have been added. 
Book increased i 
strong enameled covers and containing 


92 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage 1c percopy extra. 12or more copiessent 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 
This is without question the finest collection 

and greatest value given in any song book at 

the price. 
plied to schools throughout the country and its 
sales are steadily increasing. 

No matter what other song books your school 
may be using, you need the Blue 
‘avorite Songs, for it contains many desirable 
selections not found in any other one book and 
the cost is so small that the question of “How 
to get them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 

The selections in this book are indeed ‘‘favorite songs.’’ 
ones most loved in every school and home and those that every child should 
be taught to sing. A History of many of the songs is given, which feature 
adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the 


one half in size. 64 pages, 


Thousands of copies have been sup- 


Book of 


They are the 


book. The following is 





LIST OF CONTENTS 


All Tovether 
America 

Anime Laurie 
Auld Lang Syne 


Bell Doth Toll, The 


Blue Bells of Scotland, The 
Biue-Kyed Mary 

Bull- Dog, The 

Cana Little Child Like Me 
Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 
Christmas Carol 


Come, With Thy Lute 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cousin Jedediah, 
Darling Nelly Gray 
Dearest Spot, The 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 
Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 
Farmer, The 

Flag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 


Again 


Good Morning to You 
ueod Night, Ladies 


makes this possible. 








Battle Cry of Freedom, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 


lest Bethe Tie Phat Binds 


Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Come, ‘Thou Almighty Iving 


God Be With You Till We Meet 


iTail, Columbia 

Happy Grecting to All 

Ifark, the Herald Angels Sing 

Ileart Bowed Down, The 

lloly, ILoly, ILoly 

Ilome, Sweet ILome 

Hop, Ilop, Hop 

llow Can [ Leave Thee ? 

Jn the Gloaming 

If You Haven Pleasant Thought 

1 VThink, When L Read 

Jesus Loves Me 

Jingle, Bells 

Juanita 

Just Before the Battle, Mother 

Kathlcen Mavourneen 

Kind Words Can Never Die 

Last Rose of Summer, The 

Lead, Kindly Light 

Lilly Dale 

Long, Long Ago 

Lord, Dismiss Us 
Blessing 

Love's Old Sweet Song 

Loving Kindness 

Marseillauise ILymn 

Massa’s in the Cold Ground 

Musical Alphabet 

My Bonnie 

My Maryland 

My Old Kentucky Ilome 

Oh, Broad Land 


With Thy 


Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, Phe 

Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Polly-Wolly-Doodle 

Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair - 

Rocked inthe Cradle of the Deep 

Scenes That Are Brightest 

Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

Soldier's Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Years 

Stars of the Summer Night 

Star Spangled Banner, The 

Sweet and Low 

There’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 

To the Friends We Love 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch on the Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting ‘Touight 

When Swallows IHlomeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watehed 
Their locks 

Work, forthe Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodle 


A specimen copy (postpaid 6c) will convince you of the merits of this book. 
Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the low price 
The teacher by making up a quantity order of 12 or 
more copies can obtain the books at the net rate of 5c per copy, prepaid. 


SPECIAL: On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 0, Soir ce ae 
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The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Contains Over 160 Selections 


| he Galden Book. | 
] EAVORNTE SONGS | 








Motion Song—Our Flay, My Own | 
Now the Day is Over, O, Come, Come Away, Old Santa Claus, Peace on Karth, Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, 
Raise Your Hands, Revolutionary Tea, Robin Redbreast, Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through Another Weck, Sail- 
ing, Singing in the Rain, The Snow-Hird, Softly Now the Light of Day, Song of Peace, Sound the Loud Timbrel, 
Speed Away, The Spring (Round), The Stars and iStripes, The Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Try, Try 
Aguin, Twinkle, Little Star, Wake, and Tune Your Youthful Voices, Wearing of the Green, When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie, The Whip-poor-wil! Song, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Years of Peace. 
PRICES : Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; twoor more copies at'the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid, In lots of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen, 


‘ 
‘ 
; 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
; 
; 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
; 
: 
‘ 
; 
This new song book has been published to supply the demand for a | ! 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occasion, | { 
It is much larger and better than any other song book in its class. } 
It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden | { 
yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities, ' 
. . . . . 6 Oryy * 
The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The Blue | + 
Book of Favorite Songs” and the following in addition : ; 
Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, The Barefoot Boy, ‘The Bees, Christmas Carol, A ; 
Christmas Song, Christmas Song, Christmas Time Is Come Again, Coliege Days, A | { 
Commencement Hymn, The Cuckoo, The Donkey (Four Part Round), Fair Harvard, | { 
Follow Me, Full of Glee, Glad Christmas Bells, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Gone are : 
the Days, Graduation Sony, Hail to the Chief, Hallelujah Chorus, God Bless Our | ¢ 
Native Land, Hand Exercise Song, Harrow Marches Onward, Ho, Ho, Vacation 
Days are Here, I cannot Sing the Old Songs, Ilinois, Imitation Song, Jesus; Lover 
of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. Nicholas, Keller’s American Hymn, | § 
Lar;o, Last Nipht the Nightingale Woke Me, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, | { 
Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching ; 
Through Georgia, March of the Men of Harlech, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Merrily, ; 
Merrily (Round), Michigan, My Michigan, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, } 
; 
‘ 
‘ 
: 
: 
‘ 
’ 
‘ 
‘ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
‘ 
’ 


Native Land, Now, Thank We All, Our God, 








WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS By T. B. Weaver. A new and choice collection of 


Songs for opening and closing of schools, special days 
HKvery song in the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weav- 
er’s own school before it was permitted to form a part of this book, The result is that every 





and generdl school use. 


song isusable. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES °°?""*""*" 


song book, 





contains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. Words are sensible and 
full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen. 
MERRY MELODIES By S, C. Hanson. This book has steadily grown in popularity every” 
year in spite of the many new books that have been published. © 44 
Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 

HAPPY DAYS By James D, Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, 
and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 
and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all. Every song 
has been tried and: found good and singable. Each of the follow- 
ing songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz:.“If You Love 
Your Mother ; The School House onthe Hill; When All the Singers 
My Mountain Home,” etc. 
It pleases wherever used. Shaped nofes. 





pages, manila covers, 





Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; 























fy CORRENCE Stone | 














C1 Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 
STEELE’S i 
y 9 
PRIMARY || ~ STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS 
RC : 
SONGS i Seventy-two charming songs for little 
4 aa ° i oues, among them “Coasting Song; 
[prea | H Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 
. t How to Make a Shoe; The Lively Little 
i Pussy ; Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven Times 
‘ One ; Suow Song; Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said; 


The Way to School; ThereWasa Little Man; ‘tom The Piper’s Sou; 
Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” 
want to enliven your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, } 


DANSVILLE, N.Y.| 
¥.}} 
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Two-Minute Setting-Up Exercise 
(Continued from page 3s) 


deeply, at the same time _extend- 
ing the arm shoulder-high and slowly 
riging on tip-toes, as in Figure I. With 

lips closed, exhale slowly, arms 
slowly descending to sides and lowering 
heels. Repeat four times. A part of 
the time take the exercise with arms 
overhead, as in Figure II. 

Second Movement: Raise arms over- 
head, stretching as high as possible, as 
in Figure IJI. Bend forward nearly 
touching the floor, as in Figure IV., and 
pull forward and upward to counts one, 
two, three, four, five, six. ‘lhe arms 
at this juncture should be shoulder-high, 
asin Figure V. On seven and eight con- 
tinue to puil overhead. Repeat four 
jmes. 
third Movement : Place hands on hips, 
during this exercise, as in Figure VI. 
Rise on toes, as in Figure II, on count 
one; on two, bend knees as in Figure 
VII; on three rise on tip-toes; on four 
assume starting position. Repeat four 
times. 

Fourth Movement - 
ment four times. 


tepeat First Move- 





Map Drawing in History 
(Continued from page 50) 


arrows pointing back to Oswego, show 
St. Leger’s retreat. 

Show by red arrows in the Atlantic 
fom New York, round to the Chesa- 
peake, Howe’s advance upon the capital 
—Philadelphia. Show his march over- 
land through northern Maryland to Penn- 
sylvania. Show Washington protecting 
Philadelphia at Brandywine Creek, which 
must now be placed. Mark the spot one 
in black and two in red. Show Wash- 
ington retreating toGermantown. Mark 
it one. in black and two inved. Show 
Washington going on to Valley Forge, 
and Philadelphia in the hands of the Brit- 
ish, by black arrows pointing and ad- 
vancing to Valley Forge, and red arrows 
advancing to Philadelphia. Mark Phil- 
adelphia with a black one and a-red two. 
Show the British evacuation of Philadel- 
phia when the news of the French Al- 
liance-arrives, their pursuit by Washing- 
ton, and the Battle of Monmouth, which 
must now be placed and marked with a 
redone and a black two. Show the Brit- 
ish retreat into New York, and the 
American Army stretching from Phila- 
delphia to West Point. 

I think the idea is now sufficiently 

plain to permit any teacher to carry this 
plan through the Southern Campaign. If 
only the most important battles and 
marches are indicated on the map, and 
the map is sufficiently large, and if pu- 
pils are encouraged to take interest, the 
result will be very gratifying from every 
point of view. Be sure to place the 
‘key”’—red for the British, black for the 
Americans,—in the lower right hand cor- 
ner of the map. 
In drawing all maps make the coast 
line stand out clearly by using broad, 
black, . crinkly lines. When boundaries 
are Imaginary, use dotted lines. Insist 
MN no writing but printing. Let the map 
be drawn as the lesson develops. If there 
18 much reading, as in Burgoyne’s Cam- 
paign or St. Leger’s Expedition, of 
course the amount of reading involved 
will be far more than can be indicated 
on the map. The massacres of the 
Cherry and Wyoming Valleys can be in- 
dicated only by locating these places. It 
18 well to supervise all map work, if it 
follows the reading or development of 
the lesson, and proceed through a sort of 
teview of what has been read or de- 
veloped. 


Teaching Number to Slow Children 


(Continued from page 51) 

Bread child who did not know a partic- 
War equation was encouraged to ask me, 
then I helped him to get it himself. 

hever told him. Even if he asked me 

€ same one several days in succession, 
: for he always made to work it out afresh 
Meamer and I always praised him for 
ions rt. That iS Gane reason wry he 

P Sopeered it,\and why the class passed 
ter ty-seven in & superintendent’s num- 
fide while the brightest class of the 
Brade only passed eighty-two. 

utse to teach.a class this way 
Means a great deal of thought for the 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


teacher. It means, practically, keeping 


each child’s record in one’s head fron 
day to day, and remembering where each 
one left off the day before. But the 
results are so much. to be desired that 
almost any teacher who is interested in 
seeing her class progress as individuals 
will be glad to try it. 

Summing up these remarks onnumber, 
let me say: 


1. Grade and regrade your class at 


least weekly. 
2. Make every child in the slower 
group work out every step by himselt. 


Never tell him an answer and never let | 


him memorize an answer by written 
repetition. 

3. Allow children to teach themselves. 
Allow the quick ones to write on the 
board as a reward. Accept the child’s 


word as to his ability to do any given | 


example. Encourage him to say when 
he does not know an equation and let 
him work it alone until he is satisfied 
that he does. Most little children are 
very truthful about what they know or 
do not know. 
that they must know than to force your 
standard on them and find at the end of 
a month half a dozen weak places that 
must be gone over and over and patched 
up before real progress can be certain. 
Patching-up makes teaching drudgery 
and pupils weary. 

If you would succeed with a slow class 
present the subject slowly and have 
individual effort always. 





Some Little Early Settlers 


(Continued from page 54) 


two directions, they crawled a dozen 
ways like dreadful wriggling red 
snakes. Ben snatched off his coat and 
started to pound too, but Cathy stood 
shaking and terrified, with Georgie cling- 
ing to her, not knowing what to do. 

**Here, you youngsters,’’ called one of 
the men, looking up from his firefighting 
just long enough to get it out, ‘‘yo and 
wet a blanket and drag it over the grass 
in the front yard. If that gets afire the 
house will go sure!”’ 

Up and down the three went, dragging 
the heavy, dripping blanket and hauling 


it up every few minutes to wet it again | 


at the tub. They had never known that 
a blanket could be so heavy. Hach mo- 
ment it seemed harder to pull. Had the 
yard ever been so big before? Would 
they ever get over it? Hands were 
blistered and knees trembled wildly. 
Hearts beat as if they would certainly 
burst through the straining little bodies, 
but the three tugged on. Not even little 
Georgie thought of giving up. 

There was no time to look up at the 
flames to see how near they were. ‘There 
was no time to cry. There was no time 
to do anything but work. Sooty and 
black at the fire line, the men were pound- 
ing away without stopping an instant. 
The fire was coming close now. It was in 
the very next slough, sweeping through 
the tall swamp grass faster than a horse 
could run. 

And now the flames had reached the 
tirebreak! They roared upward like the 
blast of a furnace. The air was full of 
falling bits of soot. The smoke was so 
stifling that every breath was a mighty 
effort. _Eyes smarted unbearably. The 
sweat poured down blackened faces and 
bodies in streams. . 

Would the flames leap over the hardly 
constructed firebreak? If so, the place 
was lost and they must run for their 
lives. . 

The wind veered,—shifted. Just fora 
minute or two, but that minute was 
enough to turn the head fire. To the 
right hand and the left, around them the 
flames marched. ‘I'hey closed in behind, 
but the men could easily beat them out 
when they ran against the wind. The 
home was saved. 

‘‘Oh, Ben!’’ cried Cathy, and she put 
her head on his lean little shoulder and 
sobbed as if he had been years older. 
Ben’s eyes were reddened with smoke; 
his clothes were burned into rags, his 
hands were blistered, and his hair and 
eyebrows singed, but he comforted his 
sister like a man and a brother. 

“Don’t you mind,” he said. ‘‘No 
prairie fire can get near us again this 
year, and. next fall father and I will 
make a firebreak the very first thing we 


do.’’ 


Better to let them fee! | 
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FRANCES E. CLARK 
Educator, Author, Composer and Suc- 
cessful Supervisor of Music; Chairman 
Public School Music Committee, Nation- 


al Federation of Musical Clubs; Ex- 
President Musie Section National Edu- 
cational Association, 


lessons. 


Personal Examination 
Papers a Wonderful Help 


These Master Lessone were prepared per- 
sonally by Mrs. Clark and provide a thorough 
training impossible to get from any other 
source, No normal school even attempts to 
handle the subject so thoroughly, as music is 
merely an incidental part of their, work. 
None of the “summer schools” can give you 
this preparation as their sessions last only a 
few weeks. Your answers to the questions 
on the personal examination papers bring 
out any peculiar difficulties you may have 
encountered, and enable us to give you 
enecial help in connection with thosedifliculties. 
This makes the work individual and gives 
you all the advantages in learning and teach- 
ing: music in the public schools as successfully 
taught by Mrs. Clark for years. " 


complete course leading: to a Diploma, at 
a very low cost, and on easy terms 80 
extremely liberal that you hardly miss 
the small payments. We will furnish 
Extra Special Price to all who write 
for the Six Free Lessons. It is the very 
fact that these lessons are so valuable 
that makes it good policy for us to send 
them out for actual test in this way. 
Remember, the number of lessons set 
aside for this free offer is limited so re- 
solve now to send for your six lessons i 
and do it at once. | . 


SIEGEL-MYERS 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1621 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Nil. g - 
ity 











PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC LESSONS 


Sent Free to Teachers 


Frances E. Clark, leading Public School Music Super- 
visor, has, as Director of the Public School Music Depart- , 
ment of the Siegel-Myers School of 
pared a full and complete University Extension Course of 
Home-Study Lessons with I i 
papers, covering this vitally important subject in a thor- 
ough, orderly and progressive ' tandardizi 
the teaching of Public School Music 
authoritative way. , 

In order to prove the remarkable merit of, 
these lessons and to demonstrate their practi- 
cal value to teachers in the quickest possible 
way, we will send absolutely free, and without 
any obligation whatever, Six Regular Lessons 
and Examination Papers. 
select these lessons from the course so that 
they will treat on some principle of personal 
interest to you. i am 
“extracts” but the genuine, complete, original 


Lessons By Frances E. Clark 


Leading Public School Music Supervisor 


Six Regular Lessons FREE 


Mail the Coupon or write us for the Free Lessons today. Seeing is believing. Merely fill 
out the coupon with your name and address, stating the grade you teach, and we will send 
you the Six Regular Lessons without the slightest obligation or cost to you. At the same 
time we will make you a special offer by which, if you care to do so, you can continue ae 

a AR Roe el ee ee ee ore 
GOOD FOR SIX 
SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
1621 SiezeleMyers Building, Chicago, Ill, 
Viease send me FREE without the slightest cost orobligation 


on my part Six(6)Publie Sehool Music Lessons, 
your Extra Special price for the Complete Course, 


I teach in the 


Music, Chicago, pre- 


as 
1on 





weekly p 





us st a 
in an absolutely 


We will carefully 


They will not be mere sample 


These Lessons Meet 
Your Local Conditions 


No matter what School Music Books are in 
use, these lessons are prepared to meet your 
conditions, They have beencarefully developed 
out of an abundant experience of years in 
actual school work to satisfy every require- 
ment that arises in teaching in any of the 
grades. They are the actual lessons given 
with wonderful success by the most progressive Mus- 
ie Supervisors, High School, Grade and Kindergarten 
‘Teachers in America; under all the varying conditions 
in every section of the country. Teachers who com- 
plete this course are able to pass with case examina- 
tions in Public School Music in any State, Our 
Diploma gives high standing with Boards of Eduea- 
tion and Superintendents. This means inereased 
ability—more money —easier work and more congenial 
conditions. _The minute you enroll you will be able 
to put the instruction into immediate practice no 
matter what grade you teach? 
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! Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, oral and written 
exercises and NUCH. ... se cece ee evens 10¢ | 

3 Courtship of Miles Standish, Longiel 
low.’ Introduction, notes ............ 0c 

5 Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell, bio 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions and outlines.......6860.06. 1Cc¢ 

7 Enoch Arden. ‘Tennyson, Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, outlines and 
QUESTIONS 2 osccccccsccscovcece rere 0c 

9 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne,  Bio- 
graphieal sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions and outlines ......ceeee eres Oc 

11 Browning’s Poems, Selected poems, 
with notes and outlines........e2e.+- 

13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected pocms | 
with introduction, notes and outlines 
SOP: GENE ocho 00 eed 660s 608 66 chee clove 0c 

15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introdue- 
tion, NOtES, OUTINGS 6600s veedciccwvecs 10¢ | 

17 The Children’s Poet. A study of Long- 
fellow’s poetry for children of the pri- 
mary grades, with explanations, language ‘ 
exercises, outlines, written and oral 
work, with selected poems. By Lillie 
Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, | 
Olle cccceccaseres Cocerrereeeceseee 10¢ | 

19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. 
Complete with notes ...... vet 606 seh 

21 Cricket on the Hearth, Chas, Dickens. 
Complete with notes ....iccsercovieee 0c 

23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. Melee. A 


| 
book of old tales retold for young people. 10c | 





Exeelsior Literature Series 


A LOW PRICED SERIES OF 
ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English. Some have Biographical Introduction, 
Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted, 
adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades, 


| 25 Some Water Birds. 


They are thoroughly 


Inez N. MeFee, De- 


scription and stories, Fourth to Sixth 


SONGOE ucts é ated sac dated dawee hwladetian 0c 
7 Hiawatha, Longfellow, Introduction, 
notes and vocabWary .ccccccivcceces 5e 
‘9 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, I 
Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by 
Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F, 
Tuley Uigh School, Chicago, Thomas 
©, Blaisdell, President of Alma College, 
Michigan, Supervising Editor, Biograph 
jeal sketch and introduction, Notes 
and questions for study; comments and 
pronouncing vocubulary ........0006. 10c 
1 Idylls of the King. (The Coming of 
Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, Vhe Passing of Arthur.) 
Kdited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, Thomas 
C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor.  Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes and 
questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary ......... 5c 
3 Silas Marner. Kliot. Biographical 
sketch, numerous notes, questions for 
study on each chapter, critical comments 
and bibliography, making it the most 
complete edition published for class 
study, Edited by Hiram R. Wilsen, 
State Normal College,. Athens, Ohio, 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Edi 
tor, ~233 pages’ Papor cae oess ower. B 0e 
34 Same, in cloth binding ....cccccceces 30¢ 
5 Lady of the Lake. Se%tt. Introduction, 
biographical sketch, numerous notes, pro- 
nouncing glossary, 208 pages. Paper...... 15¢ 


Published {F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Jointly by | HALL & McCREARY, 434So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il, { Convenient Point 


Dansville, N. Y. | order From Most 
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=| The Instructor Literature Series 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 

















FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon ‘ 
“27 Kleven Fables from Ajsop 
“28 More Fables from Ajsop 
*29 Indiau Myths—ush 
*140 Nursery Tales— Z7aylor 
*258 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People—Part | 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—Milley 
“31 Kitty Mitteus and Her Friends 
History 
“32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
*103 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Term Primer—AMaguive 
*230 Khyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths . 
*33 Stories from Andersen— 7ayluy 
*34 Stories from Grimm—/ay/os 
#36 Little Red Riding Hood—A’es/es 
“37 Jack and the Beanstalk—A’ec/e, 
*38 Adventuresof{ a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
3 Litthe Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39g Little Wood Fricnds—Mayne 
*yo Wings and Stings—//alt/ar 
*41 Story of Wool —Aayne 
“42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCadbe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Avit7 
“204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Aeites 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow 
Cratk 
“152 Child’s 
Slevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children— Cranston 
220 Story of the Christ Child 
“262 Four Little Cottou-Tails—Swith 


aud Mew-Mew 


Garden of Verses 


#268 Four Little Cotton ‘Yails in 
Winter Smith 
¥269 Four Little Cotton Tails at 


Play—Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Mag uire 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
“47 Greek Myths—Alingensmitth 
*48 Nature Myths—A/elcal/ 
*so Reynard the Fox—Sest 
*10o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 


*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

174 Sun Myths—Rezter 

175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 

176 Norse Legends, Il—A’eittes 

“177 Legends of the Rhineland 

*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 


Other Rhine Legends—A/cCabe 
Nature and Industry 
“49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/ayne 
*si Story of Flax—A/ayne 
*sa Story of Glass—//anson 
*53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
“135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
#137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
#1738 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part Ili. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rez/er 
“7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
“at Story of the Pilgrims—/owe7s 
44 Famous Kariy Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—A/cCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*sg Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—A/cFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdain)—Saker 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, 


the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that i 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be ref unded, plus postage for their returl. 


*L_imp Cloth Binding 











The titles indica- 
ted by (") are sup. 


“65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
Il (Peunsylvania)—aker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
“68 Stories of the Revolution+I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCabe 
“69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia )— McCabe 
“70 Stories of the Revolution — IIL 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
“132 Story of Franklin—Far7s 
164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
'165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home. (Nos.7267,105,166 ave 
the stovies from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
‘167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bouheur— Cranston 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
“67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades) 
“227 Our Auimal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
233 Poems Worth Kuowing 
I—Primary—/axon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
*77 Story of Cotton—Arown 
*134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks I—AMclve 
ISI Stories of the Stars—Mc/ve 
205 Kyes and No Kyes and The 
Three Giants 


and 


Alice and 


Rook 


the addition of many new titles each year. 





| 


Each 


f mages; well printed, with strong attractive paper covers. 
5/ a Copy Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Indus- 
tries and Literature. The list printed below contains many new titles. 
The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as to the one to which it is assigned. This is 
true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*g2 Animal Life in the Sea—J/c/ve 
*93 Story of Silk—rown 
*ga Story of Sugar—Reiter 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—rown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 ‘The Sky Family—Denton 
“280 Making of the World—//erndon 
“281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
“283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—IMcAhiide 
“97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
g8 Story of Nathan Hale—J/cCabe 
99 Story of Jefferson —.WceCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—Mc/ce 
lor Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCabe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven 
sou—Bush ‘ 
110 Story of Hawthorne—J/celvr 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—McAane 
144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—Mchride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smrth 
*179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
"185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—A/cBride 
4217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
4018 Story of Peter Cooper—Ah- lee 


book has 32 or more 





Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the needs of the school- 
room. This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by 


It contains, in addition to many standard 


i 








They include 





5¢ a Copy 











*246 WhatISaw iu Japan—Grifis 
*247 The Chinese and Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama aud the Canal 
—Nida 
History and Biography 
“73 Four Great Musicians—Aush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Frince)—ush 
“117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
“163 Stories of Courage—ush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*18g Stories of Heroism—ush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
“209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
“204 Story of William Vell—/Ha/lock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gal- 
bi cath 
“266 Story of Belginin—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Aush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 


Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Rauskell 
S09 Story of Georgia Deriy 
sit Story of Illinois—Smeth 
§12 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—Melve 
515 Story of Kentucky—Fiubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinunes 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinucr 
523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 
525 Story of Nebraska—Vears 
*528 Story of NewJersey-//ulchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Penusylvania— March 





No. 171 


adapted for grades 3 to 5. 





Thrilling Tales of Our Ancestors 


Among the new titles of The Instructor Literature Series are the following from the 
pen of Mrs. Katherine Grimes: 
Tolmi of the Tree Tops. 


No. 172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller. 
No. 257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller. 


These tales of our aboriginal forefathers are not only instructive, but 
of a thrill to hold the interest of your pupils from first page to last. 


No. 173 Tara of the Tents. 
No. 256 Bo'othe Cave Boy. 


The five books will be sent postpaid for 30 cts., or these five and any other five on this 
page will be sent for 50 cts. in accordance with our Introduction Offer printed below. 
WRITE TODAY FOR OUR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


have just enough 
The vocabulary is 








History and Biography 
*s Story of Lincolu—Aciler 
*c56 Indian Children Tales—Aush 
“78 Stories of the Backwoods 
479 A Little New Kugland Viking 
*51 Story of DeSoto—Halfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 
*83 Story of Printing—A/cCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—ezler 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*g1 Story of Kugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
“243 Famous Artists — II] — Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 


Literature 

*go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 

103 Stories from the Old Testameut 

*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 

*171 Tolmi of the Treetops—-Grimes 

#172 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
, Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


plied also in limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY.) att -g& McCREARY; 43450 





Introduction Offer: 
(F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) ogver rrom most} 
Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | CONVENIENT P 


232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove--LaRamce 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 


the Golden River 


. 194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 


*199 Jackanapes—Ewing 

*200 The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 

*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 

*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 

*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
1—Intermediate—/axvou 

255 Chinese’ Fables) and 


‘ SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*10o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/cFee 
249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois 
Geo h 
ng Ores’ | European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 


“115 Great European —Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin) —Bush 
*168 Great Kuropean  Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Coustaunti- 
nople) —Bush 


A 


Stories | 





540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 

542 Story of Utah— Young 

546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 

517 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 

Literature : 

*19o The Snow Image—Hawthorue 

411 Rip Van Winkle—/iving 

*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Jrv- 
7H. 

*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 

#24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne ¥ 

#25 ‘rhe Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne ¢ 

#26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

“118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

*120 ‘Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low ~ (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 

* poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 


Browning 
161 Lhe Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 ‘The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 


and 





particularly 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Kvangeline—Long fellow + 
“15 Snowbound—Wazttiier + 

*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 

the Town Pump—Hawthorne + 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 


Seven, To the 
other poems) 

124 Selections from 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 


Cuckoo, and 


Shelley and 


of Venice r 


"147 Story of King Arthur, as told + 


by ‘Tennyson—Hallock i 


“r49 Man Without a Country, The 


—Hale + 4 


“192 Story of Jean Valjean—Giames 
“193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—l/iving 


196 The Gray Champion —~ Hay. 


thorne b 
213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moorem 
Selected b 
214 More’ Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes t 
. go tyne - ; ( 
*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condens 
: — sg oe ny Gs Ee -— 
235 Poems Worth Knowing— 
one ae —Faron —_ 
238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulyss 
—PartI ais 
239 amb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part 
241 Story of the Miad — Church 
(Cond.,) 
242 Story of the Agucid — Church t 
(Cond, 
*251 Story of Language and Litera: ( 
ture—letlig 
“252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
254 Story > “The Talisman” (Scott) 
=> CEORCS 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, , 
(Cooper)—A bridged—IVeekes % 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— } 
Abridged—Heitlig 
Nature 
*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—/Vi/son 
2 
EIGHTH YEAR a) 
Literature ( 


“17 Knoch Arden—7vunyson t 
“18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell t 


*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst ( 


423 The Deserted Village — Gold 
smith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner t¢ 
“127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches ot Lincoln 
129 Julius Cesar—Selectious 


130 Henry the VIII—Selectious q 


131 Macbeth—Selections 
“142 Scott’s Lady of the 
Cantol t¢ 
143 Building of the Ship aud other 
Poems—Lony fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, ‘The Armada— 
Macaulay 
“150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adains and Jeffers 
son Oration—/Vebster f 
*151 Gold Bug, ° 


Lake— 


The—oe 

153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other }, 
Poems—Syron + 

154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II t¢ 

155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 

156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—ZLin 

*158 Washington/s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t : 

169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 

170 Paul H, Hayne — > i! 
and selected poems—Lin 

215 Life of Samuel Johnson— 
Macaulay + 

*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers~ 
Addison t , 

#236 Poems Worth Knuowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Faxron 

237 Lay of the Last Miustrel—Scott 
Introduction and Canto I 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses a 
Cattle—Plumd : 

*o72 Simple Lessons in Animal His 
bandry—Book II. Sheep aud f 
Swine—Plumb 


our choice of any ten of 
they are not found satiee 


OINT: © 


(Ode on Immortality, We ate ( 
7 
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NADINE 


FACE POWDER 


IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 


Makes the Complexion Beautiful 
OFT AND VELVETY. @ Money 
§ back if not entirely pleased. 


Nading d harmless. Adheres until 
ré of. Prevents —— pl return of 
discolo A ion delighted users prove 
Sopra. ml Flesh, Pink, Brunette, 
White. 50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept.I 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 
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HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


29 East 29th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 
The Famous Hotel for Women 


SN’T IT COMFORTING to know that 
there is one hotel in New York devoted 
entirely to the interests of ‘Mere 
Woman?” Almost everywhere you go, 
you find that such and such a conven- 

jence is made because “men like it that 
way,” but in the Hotel Martha Washington 
men’s desires are never questioned. Here 
there is only one question of interest, and 
that is, “What can we do to increase the 
comfort and happiness of guests 7” Nearly 
allour employees are women and they, too, 
areon the watch for the answer to this 
uestion. Our one big idea is SERVICK, 

From our 500 spotless rooms you may 

select One at $1.50 per day and up; $1.00 
per day each where several take a large 
room together. We serve an excellent 
Table d’hote. luncheon at 40 cents and 
dinner at50 cents. 


Booklet and additional information sent 
upon request. 

















50 a Month 


amu The master- 
Picce of watch 
mannitebture-adinet- 
, od to the second, positions, tem- 
Pe rature and isochronism. En- 
ed at factory into your choice 

a the expuisite new watch cases. 


19 Jewel 
a=. Burlington 


@ men 
The great ‘Burlington Watch sent on simple request. 
tee rate of $2.50 a month. You get the watch at 
thesame price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 
Write Today for Free Watch Book 
See handsome color illustrations of all the newest 
goign in in dye pew Wore you have to aes > 
e and address on a t 
Get this offer while it lasts, Write tod —— 
Watch Co. 3266, & rshall Blvd. Chi 

A capable man or woman to 


Wanted travel, preferably a teacher, 
Permanent position, substantial remuneration, address 
Dept. B, 815 MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, Buffalo, N. Y. 

in Stamps and T’l) 


Send me 25 Cents 2 you NEEDLE- 


(MAFT for PL months, James Senior, Lamar, Missouri, 

















THE COAST LINE TO 


MACKINAC® 


+ TOLEDO 
PT. HURON, ALPENA, 
ST. IGNACE 


Aue: BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


Y N 

A LAKE TRIP FOR REST AND 

RECREATION 

Have a real vacation on the Great Lakes, 
the most enjoyable and economical outing in 
Americ The cool lake breezes, the ever 
changing scenes along the shore, and the 
lururious steamers of the D. & C. Line are 
Dositive guarantees that you will enjoy every 

lute of your trip, and return home re- 
freshed and glad you went. 

Daily service between Detroit and Cleve- 
land and Detroit and Buffalo; four trips 
weekly from Toledo and Detroit to Mackinac 
Island and way Ports; two trips. _ Weekly, 

ial steamer, (Cl to 

land, no stops enroute except Detroit and 
Ipena; special day trips between Detroit and 
Cleveland during July and August: daily 

between Toledo and Put-in-Bay. 

TRAEROAD TICKETS TAVATLABLD FOR 
TRANSPORTATION on & Steamers 
betuesa D Detroit and Tufteio or Detroit and 
= either direction. 





, Detroit, 
Pauuip ry Alig ‘ee. 
DeROWT & CLE Vice-Pags. & GENL. Mcr 


& CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Study of Mexico 


(Continued from page 28) 


In large cities, as Mexico, Vera Cruz 
and Durango, textile and carpet factories 
turn out goods for home use. Orizaba 
boasts the largest and finest cotton fac- 
tories in the world. 

5. Review advantages and disadvan- 
tages already mentioned. Mexico owns 
few ships but has the best developed rail- 
road systems in Latin America, thanks 
to President Diaz. Exports are raw ma- 
terials or materials in first stage of prep- 
aration and some manufactured articles. 
Imports are manufactured articles in- 
cluding clothing, boots and shoes, cotton 
goods, tools, machinery, wagons. Before 
the recent revolutions began, Mexico’s 
exports totaled $150,000,000 of which 
$120,000,000 went to United States, 
$12,000,000 to Great Britain and $5,0v0, - 
000 to Germary. Allow pupils to deduce 
from these figures (1) that Mexico has 
resources of enormous value, (2) that 
United States is her best customer. The 
value of exports greatly exceeds the 
value of imports. 

G. People: 

1. All races have equal rights in Mex- 
ico, but the whites are the dominant 
race. The Indians differ greatly in dif- 
ferent sections, those of Yucatan being 
the most advanced. 

2. Many of the people are not beyond 
the barbarous stage, and live in a state 
of economic slavery called ‘‘peonage.”’ 
Wages are small, the laborer falls into | 
debt; his employer, who furnishes him 
with food, clothing, housing, etc. keeps 
the accounts. The peon must work for 
that man until the debt is discharged. 
It rarely is. Let pupils discuss the effect 
of such a social system on the man who 
wants to earn higher wages. Compare 
with Hindoo caste system as to operation 
and result. 

3. Edueation has been nominally free 
and compulsory since 1870, but only in 
1912 was it extended to the native 
classes. Yucatan is said to lead now in 
popular education. ; 

4. Government: Mexico is a federal 
republic modeled on our own, but 
the president, if he is able to continue 
in office at all, usually assumes the role 
ot military dictator, as in the case of 
Diaz. What effect has education on the 
ability of people to govern themselves? 
Consider the importance of newspapers 
before a presidential election in our coun- 
try. Would candidates in Mexico make 
the same use of thepress? About twice 
in ninety years of independence has any- 
thing like a national election been held. 
Diaz made his own election unanimous, 
by placing soldiers at the polls to drive 
away any who would not vote for him. 

H. History: Spanish rule continued 
from 1521 to 1810 when Hidalgo (a priest ) 
declared Mexico independent. Not until 
1821 did Spanish domination actually 
cease. The Kmpire of Mexico was then 
the third largest country in the world. 
The empire became a republic, presidents 
rose and fell. In 1861 commenced the 
encroachment of the French and Napo- 
leon III’s attempt to make Maximilian 
king. Civil war resulted and when, in 
1867, the United States had finished with 
her own troubles, she promptly interfered 
to restore the republic. 

The ruleof Porfirio Diaz is often called | 
the ‘‘Era of Glorious Progress.’’ He | 
was a tyrant but also the benefactor of 
his country. The long period of peace 
saw great industrial progress. Factories | 
were built, mines opened, railroads con- | 
structed and travel in bandit-infested | 
Mexico was made safe, as in Europe. | 
His great mistake was in allowing foreign | 
capital to gain control of the most valu- 
able resources. Since the fall of Diaz 
Mexico has had three presidents, Madero | 
who was foully assassinated, Huerta | 
whom we refused to acknowledge, and | 
Carranza whose policies now give us 
great concern. } 





Generally speaking, children love an- 
imals, enjoy being with them, and to 
hear stories about them. Yet they often 
tease or abuse them. This year let us , 
give more attention to the kind treat- 
ment of animals. A word from the 
teacher has great influence with the boys 
and girls and you can do very much to 
help form habits of kindness to animals. 
—HEachange. | 


without a penny down. 


and after Trial 
YES, the great New Edison, with 


the new Diamond Stylus reproducer and 
your choice of all the brand new Diamond 
Amberol Records, will be sent you on free trial 
The finest, the best 


that money can buy at very, very much less 
than the prices at which imitations of the genuine Edison 
are offered — a rock-bottom offer direct from us. 


Mr. Edison’s Own 


—The Genuine New Edison Phonograph 


Among all his wonderful inventions: his phono- 
groph is Mr. Edison’s pet and hobby. He worked for 
years striving to reproduce the most perfect phono- 
graph, At last he has produced the new model, and 
now it will be sent to you on a startling offer, READ: 


Rock-Bottom Direct Offer! 


. , = - . : 9 
If you wish to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new 
instrument send us only $1.C0 after the free trial. Pay 
the balance on the easiest kind of monthly payments. Think of ita 
$1.00 payment, and a few dollars a month to get this brand new style outfil— 
the Diamond Stylus reproducer, the musical quality— the same Diamond 
Amberol Records—all the musical results of the highest priced outfits—yes, the 
greatest value for $1.00 down, balance on easiest monthly terms, Convince 
yourself—a free trial first. No money down, no C,O.D., not one cent to pay 
unless you choose to keep the instrument. Send the free coupon today—now, 


Our New Edison - 
Catalog Sent Free 


Your name and address on @ postal 
or in a letter (or just the coupon) is 
enough, No obligations in asking for the 
catalog. Get this offer — while this offer £ 
lasts. Fill out the coupon today—now. ¢ 


* 

ait ok he ie O 
F.K. BABSON "prheisero 

3266 Edison Block, Chicago, Illinois 
O 


CANADIAN OFFICE 
255 PORTAGE AVENUE, WINNIPEG, MAN. 





“ COUPO 


F. K. thks 

i Edison Phonograph Distributors 
Fa Dept.3266 ,.Edison Block, Chicago 
Pd Gentlemen:—Please send me your 
New Edison Catalog and full par- 
ticulars of your free trial offer on 
the new model Edison Phonograph, 
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Powdered 
Perfection 
For the 


Complexion 








TH! RES asmile in every 
touch of the puff that . 
brines your hin the tracrant, clinging 


Sieialitie véola . 
grams WSONVEFOINE 


Face Powder 50c — Four Shades 

At drug stores or by mail, postpaid 

It prevents that 
and never streaks, 


INGRAM OFFER—Send us 6c in stumps to cover cost of 
pocking und muiling, aod vet free our Guest Room 


poltine ot 


drawn, fagged look — ft stays on 


Package containing Ingram’s Face Powder and Rouge in 
| 


novel purse packetsand Milkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, and Perfume in Guest Room size, Address 









There la FREDERICK P. INGRAM COMPANY 
Is te Lstablished 1885 
Jal Windsor, Ont, 65 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A, 


ay Zagram's Milkweed Cream 


Presevves Good Complexion 
/mproves Bad Complea ions 





Y Cents and $1.00 at draggists’ 


iP BRACELET , 
LINK ONLY r 
© give you one Link Freefor your Sey ag 


Friends give or exchange others, Start now! Links 
only 12¢, each; 3 initials engraved Free, With your 










first order for one or more Links we send FREKa 
beautiful Velvet Ribbon. State whether Kolled Gold, 
Sterling Silver, scroil or plain design. STi 


IAP, Ste 
U 6S ‘(ibys 








| Teachers — Get Big Pay — 
Government Positions 


All teachers both men and women should try the 


Government examinations soon to be held throughout, 


the ontire country. ‘The positions to be filled pay from 
$600 to $1500; have short hours and annual vacations, 
and are life positions. 

Those interested should immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. ochester, N. Y., 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable, and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge, 


A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


write 
7 
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aah enter enteet 


CheUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
a’ Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


| Made for and universally used in the finest homes, 
offices and schools throughout the country, They 
are made in sections, combining practical utility, 


economy and attractive appearance, Above style is 
beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-bind- 
ing, disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.25, leg 
base $1.50—combination complete $8.00. Otherstyles 
and grades at correspondingly low prices, On orders 
of $10.00 and over we pay freight; freight equalized 
to extreme western states. Shipped direct from 
factory ON APPROVAL and at considerable saving 
TO YOU. Our product, prices and methods wil! in- 
terest you, Write for new Catglocue 24-8, 
The C.J LundstroniM4g.Co,, Little Falls, N.Y, 

Mfrs. Sectional Bookeases and Filing. Cabinets 

Lrouch Office; Flatirou Bldg., New York City 






| fear for its weapon, and hopes so to ter- 


NORMAL: INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 
SEPTEMBER MOTTO 


Whatever happens to anyone, 
It may be turned to beautiful results. 
—Walt Whitman. 


SEPTEMBER POEM 
THE PROCESS 


It is Fear that ever whispers, ‘‘Just let 
well enough alone.,’’ 
And that fits eventless places to the cow- 
ard and the drone; 
But the steel that drills the granite, 
must endure the furnace heat 
And the plunge in chilly waters, ere its 
temper is complete, 
And our victories and our failures at the 
kindly hand of fate 
Help us train our vagrant motives to 
that bright and happy state 
Where the heart is ever singing, though 
the wind blow north or south, 
And a smile is ever clinging to the cor- 
| ners of the mouth. 
| —Iy, B. Warman.’ 


Fear—The Weapon of Evil 
By Etta Merrick Graves 


‘‘Fear makes cowards of us all,’’ So 
it is in the animal world. livery crea- 
ture, great and small, has some enemy 
that it fears, some other creature which 
it knows is stronger or which has a more 
deadly weapon than it possesses, 

The serpent is feared in all the jungle, 
by reason of its deadly sting. The larger 
beast preys upon the weaker and each is 
constantly on guard against a foe. 

Fear is the weapon by which the foe 
conquers. The bird is said to be 
‘‘charmed”’ by the serpent, but it is 
really petrified by fear. The bird has, 
wings with which to escape if it chooses, 
yet the sight of the enemy and its poi- 
sonous dart-—-which means death—causes 
such fear that the victim forgets that it 
has wings. 

“vil is perverted good. Evil chooses 
rify good by approaching darts of evil 
that good shall forget that it has wings 
of trust. As long as good ‘‘fears no 
evil’’ but ‘‘trusts,’’ it has power to con- 
quer all evil. It can never be harmed. 
Just as soon as we fear the approach of 
an evil we disarm ourselves and give the 
enemy just so much power to work us 
harm with the very evil that we fear. 

Good is always stronger than evil, and 
trust greater than fear. All the strength 
and advantage lie on the side of good— 
as long as it holds its weapons firmly 
and ignores the foe. .As soon, however, 
as good loses its trust in its ability to 
overcome, fear disarms and evil conquers. 

Let good ever say, ‘‘lam stronger, I 
can conquer the evil that: besets me, and 
I shall ‘fear no evil, for ‘‘ ‘Thou art 
with me.’ ”’ 

An animal will not attack a man who 
has absolutely no fear of it. That is 
the secret of the lion tamer’s power. 
Evil cannot defeat a man who is strong 
in good, and therefore he has no cause 
to fear evil.—From Mosaics of Truth. 

MEMORY GEMS 

They conquer who believe they can. 
He has not learned the lesson of life 
who does not every day surmount a fear. 
—Hmerson. 

I beg you take courage; the brave soul 
can mend disaster.-——Cuatherine II. 

True bravery is shown by performing 
without witness what one might be ca- 
pable of betore the whole world. — Roche- 
foucauld, — - 

BE STRONG ! 


It matters not how deep intrenched the 
wrong; 

How hard the battle goes, the day how 
long; 

Faint not—fight on! 

‘Tomorrow comes the song. 

—Malthie D. Babcock. 


Always do what you are afraid to do. 
—Emerson. 


When the will defies. fear,, when the 
heart applauds the brain, when duty 
throws the gauntlet down to fate, when 
knowledge scorns compromise with death 
—this is heroism.— Unidentified. 


Oh, friend, never strike sail to a fear! 





| 


the scas,—Lmerson 
—-— — 


Come into port greatly, or sail with God 
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INSTRUCTOR 


Poster Supplement 
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Piwig « Roadhaee ts 
jer a Pas 


Child Training in the Home in Harmony with 
the Best and Most Modern School Methods 
and a Closer Relationship Between the Home 
and the School is the Mission of 


G6he JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


_ Just Issued by the Publishers of | 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 








mon birds in natural colors. 
Numerous colored pages in the 
drawing section; etc. Poster fF 
Supplement, supplying an 
abundance of color and scis- [7 
sors.work for children, free [77 
with each set. ! 


Two large volumes, size 9x12 
inches. 480 pages. Bound in 
durable baby seal Keratol. 
Printed on high grade book 
paper. Hundreds of drawings 
and _ half-tone illustrations. 
Full page color charts of com- 





These books have been prepared as companions to Practical Methods, 

Aids and Devices for Teachers, and we feel confident will be as 

highly valued by parents as are “Practical Methods” by teachers. 

We desire the services of a large number of teachers, ff 
either full or part time, to take orders for these books. ff 

Exceedingly liberal compensation assured. | 

We are particularly anxious to receive applications | 
from successful teachers who have recently retired 
from the profession and who are prepared to devote all 
or part of their time to the work. 


All matters pertaining to these books are being 
handled from our Chicago office. Address 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Suite 1914 Fisher Building - Chicago, Ill. 
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